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I>aE?ACS. 

< slujcul't oJ dortot, 35 a 

T-jir, iluliy tiic Vuiva Mlwsnis*. 35 a sepaiatc syitcin, 
(irammnr has il» lils itsni; iSevolMS, llic N> aya ar.d tho 
VctUma have ibeir »|Kclali>l 5 b«t lUe Fuiva-Miinamaa 
is iviibout any such artietu and enthusiastic adherents. 
The jicij’ccl Into which it has fallcfi may be Uaced to 
three principal causes. 7 he sacrificia) syitem of the 
Vedas, the main theme of the i'unra'Mhnatnsa, beini; 
no longer in force, it is thought unnecessary to study 
tile Shaslra that chiefly deals with iu Secondly, tho 
Mimamsa is regarded as less attractive and magniHccnt 
than some of the other sy*temt of Indian I'biiosophy, 
Lastly, the doctrines of (he Mimamsa have been largely 
di' 4 u 6 i$d ia other systems, and so, the student thinks 
that, by studying any such system, ho will have an 
adequate knowledge of the Mimamsa. Asamatlccof 
} fact, It ts only the principles of interpretation of the 
I’erva^Mimamsa that still continue to attract attention, 
and this is so because they .arc in evidence in nimust all 
. .t^e blanches ol Sanskrit Literature and are indbpen* 
sable the interprclalioii and proper understanding of 
many an ab»tru»c and ambiguous text. This general 
ant^ ccmiiiucd neglect has resulted in the growth and 
prei’alencc of various, erroneous notions about the 
iocXrincJ and c'nuractcr ol Vhc Turva-hYimanua, 30 muc’r* 



so that even its title to be considered as u Uaishana 
has often been called in question. 

But the Furva-Mimninsa has the right to demand 
greater attention from the students of Indian 
Philosophy. The Mim-amsa and the Nvaya arc 
systems that had their origin far back in the ditn past. 
There ia evidence that the Naiyayikas, the Mimamsakas 
and the Buddhists were long engaged in controversy 
with one another. We have not had the opportunity 
of ascertaining how the Mimamsa doctrines were 
represented in the works of the Buddhistic Schools, but 
!n the works of the Mimamsakas as well as in those of 
the Naiyayikas, the tenets of the rival systems have 
been freely attacked and discussed. The School of 
Navya (modern) Nyaya, the works of which throw 
much light on the doctrines of the Mimamsa, owes 
its development mainly to its criticism and discussion 
of these Mimamsa doctrines. But, however elaborate 
these discussions, we cannot always rely on them for 
a correct representation of the views which are criticised 
and refuted therein. Apart from the fact that in the 
heat of controversy, things are scarcely seen in their 
proper perspective, it is impossible to gain an accurate^' 
and systematic knowledge from garbled and iihperfect 
representations. To kill two birds with a single stone 
is a feat which can very rarely be performed, and^i|ie 
student, who would pick up an adequate knowledge of 

— * ' c 
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Ihc Minumsa while slutJyuiu o«c of ihc ilval systems, 
must «or expect to have tnote than a noddio;; and 
imperfect, If not crtoncoui, acquaintance with tha 
doctrines And prhicipics of the Mlrnamsa. If he is at 
ail desirous of obtainiiq; a thufouj^h rna&tery uf the 
subject, he must devote hinitcH t.'hoUy to its study* 

Quite recently, tlic dhncuUlc-i that conftonicd a 
MimAmsa student have been, to some extent, removed. 
Of the two chief Schools of the Mlmamsa. we had the 
works of the Ithultu scho*}), while it was thought that 
the works of tlic f'r^ibhokAra School had succumbed 
to the ravA'^es of time. Thattks to the unwearied 
clTorts of Dr. Gan(;atuth jiu. three important works 
of lU I'robhikara School via, (i) Urluti, the great 
exposition of Shabara Swamin's Bhasya by Brabhakara 
himself, a work which, unfortunately, is extant only in 
an Incomplete fuim (2) the A^jnvimala, a commentary 
on the Brhati by Shalikanatha Mishra and (3) the 
Ibakaranapnnchika, dealing mostly with the 
* epistemological and metaphysical views of the School, 
luve been unearthed. Uoides theve three books, &cmc 
other works of th'u School tiavc also been found. Of 
Ihesc, one, HUavanath Mishra's Nayavivck.s, h.i» been 
refer^d to in the present work. These pubhtations 
have removed the complaint about the scanlincis and* 
i;i^(}fnciency of the Mimamsa literature. 

European icholars of the Mhnamsa had armthea 
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difficulty in their way. Formerly, Colebrooke's essay 
on the Mimamaa was the only source on which scholars 
as well as students of Indian Philosophy had to draw 
for information. This essay does not contain a proper 
delineation of the subject and is not, therefore, fully 
trustworthy. Herein, too, by his book on the 
J’rrtblvikara Mitnamsa and his translations of some of 
the most important works of t> e Mimamsa literatu:^^ 
Dr. Jha, for the first time, gave much valuable 
information regarding the tenets not only of the 
Prabhakara but also of the Kurnarlla School, In fact 
Dr. Jha is really the pioneer in the field, and every 
student of the Mimamsa must be under a deep debt of 
obligation to him. 

Since the said publication of Dr. Jha, a few 
handbooks, etc, have appeared which purport to deal 
with the doctrines of the Mimamsa.. Unfortunately, 
however, these mark very little advance on the work of 
'Dr. Jha. As a matter of fact, in most cases they are 
but echoes and repetitions of his statements and views. * 
Dr. Jha’s interpretations and views, cannot, however,. be 
taken to be the last word on the Mimamsa. The 
subject is difficult and intricate ; the doctrines haye*^" 
been represented for a long time in several antajjmiistic 
schools in a number of ways, and traditicyial 
interpretations are mostly lost. In these circumstances, 
it must be evident to everyone that there is much ‘room 


rura'AU:. 

for tUffcicucc oropimon untl much (oc ict-cAtcU* 

work. 

IJjc v.isl«e« of Use subjee: ha-; comjscHcU rr.c to 
confine my»clf tu a Hinitcd area. I have InlriMluccU 
here only four principal topics, vtz, \al/cl(Cy of 
knovvlcd^ic. God and Lvbetalinn. In dcallrf: 

with these topics, I have alArtjs tiicti to be 
imlcpcntlent in «»>' jntljimcntj* .«•< I could be. Many 
new fentures will, I hope. l>e hiun 1 m llsis book, of 
which the foDownij; may be mc'‘!loi»cd : 

(i) t have tried to A«ce.tHi i precisely the daiins 
of the rurva'Miut.nn«A to be callud a Uarshana In .i 
manner not tu be fi^und ebewttetc. 

{2} I have tried tu show th it many concluilono of 
Kutiidtild and Piabhikaia which are roijaided as the 
eharaclcriatic ductiin.*s of the Mir arriMkas are only 
apparent c<)Mc]u>ion». bat in reality are nothing; but 
protests at;atitst the views of the rival systems. 

. (3) I have tried to refute the bekef tliat the Purva 

Mimamsa is an alheulical system, .ind to e&t.ibiish that 
the Miinani»ai:as udrtdl that God h tiic Greater, is the 
custodian of the Vedas and is «An object of ivorship. 

'v (4) It lus been concluded by iny predcccsaora in 
Vi^.cldthat accordingtothc MimanisaUab, Atman is not 
'>lff*illuinlncd, but .1 have tric^l to csiablUh that the 
iihaifa^jeQsui Aifn.tii as ir<y(jnvir<7« 

as aij object of irifcrcncc, and that one rccUou at ’ea?G 
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; if nM all, of the Prnbhizkaras, holds the same view. 

1 have tried to show, in opposition to my 
predecessors, that the Pr^rbhdcara view of Liberation 
is not the same as the Bhatta view, but that the means 
of attaining Liberation viz, the combination of Jnana 
and Karma, is the same in both the Schools. 

(6) The Purva-Mimamsa and the Uttara-Mimamsa 
arc believed by some to be parts of the same system, 
while others think that they are antagonistic to each 

I 

other j I have tried to show that they respectively 
represent two distinct kinds of culture (purification of 
the mind and absence of worldly desires) of which one 
is preliminary to the other, ' that both Kumarila and 
Prabliakara indicate that finer ideas about Atman, etc, 
are to be gathered from the Vedanta while the 
Advaitins admit the necessity of the Purva-Mimamsa 
principles for present practical purposes. 

(7) I have tried to show on internal evidence that 

the Uttara-Mimamsa Sutras first came into existence 
and that Jaimini adopted many theories of the 
Uttara-Mimamsa, such as the theory of the existence 
of non-corporeal Atman, without propounding them 
separately. ^ 

(8) I have not touched any question regarding^”/ 
treatment of sacrificial matters, but at the end of tliU' 
woik I have added a dissertation on the application ol^ 
the-Mimamsa maxims to Hindu Law. i have selected 
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one CAsc—tUc pfohibillon of the pjfi of ano«il>':on in 
otiupliun— and have tued to t't fully freut the 

Mimamsa point of x'lcw, as ha^ nut been done ti> any 
other previous work. 

With regard to many diilicuU points, the advice n( 
my revered cuhea^uc, raiidit Anant.i Krishna StustriOr, 
has been of incalculable help to me. i'andit Anantn 
Krishna Shastriar poj*ir*j»c> a tliorouj^h mastery of both 
the Purva-MI<nnm»a and the Utt.u,i>Mimamsa, and ts 
entitled to be appealed to on any t)ucstton connected 
with either of tlic syvtcini. My best and slncerat 
thanUs are, therefore) due to him. My thanks are also 
due to Mr. Patanjali Hhattach.trya U. A. (or his 
correcting the proofs of almost the whole bonU 
cxccptincj the (ifsi few pages. 

As I could not find a wcIbfumMicd prinltrg.prcs^, 
the printing of llic booh has not been, Inspitc cf all my 
care, satisfactory. Sanskrit worrls couUI not be got 
transliterated. 1 have affixed a lUt of errors, but I do 
not hope that it covers all the printing mistakes, (n 
the transliteration of ceitaia san:,ktit vsords^ I have 
used 4 for SI and r for H[l 


' Calcutta University, 
y^ist June. 1923. 
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. INTRODUCTION TO THE PURVA MIMAMSA. 

CHAPTER 1. Si^iON. (A) 

Idtht Piin'd Mitnamsii a. Deirihana.^ 

The word, Darslian.i, u dcrivcU from lljc root, 

( lo sec ). It ordinarily incan>* 'seeing;.’ In it& technical 
fccnse it ^tcans an act of seeing which U not tainted 
with any falscliood, or a correct a^ce^lainmcnt of some- 
thing perceptible or impcrccpltble. To make it more 
explicit we may define Darshana a^ an argucjicnlatl^e 
deliberation upon a thing of which :>omc knowledge lia'' 
been already obtained by perception, or »onie oilier 
means, ending in llie discovery of its actual from. So 
there must be some previous conceptions derived either 
by perception or some other means to make a Dar*>hana 
possible. Without such conceptions mere argumenta- 
tion will stand without a basis, and w’ill fail to effect 
the desired discovery. The inference arrived at after 
argumentation must again correspond to roality, for 
“there can be no formal correctness as opposed to real 
representatiop of truth........ For in the Nyaya 
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view ihe kni)w!cd;'e th.U .HOJUt: H i-j P i> not Irue knon- 
!i;dgu winch wuuUl rcijuirc ii i;uov.dci|_i;c of exactly 
wlnt S were P.'* ' 

llic follouioj^ vef^e c-Mlct ihi- view conciady. — ■ 

“ JC'ii'B'n know- 

!eJii;c nf an oi>ied dcpeiiii? upon a ,Mana (mean.'/ of 

jnont), anti ih.> pec-aibiHty of n ^^ana ij flue to a deacrip- 

tinn.” Here the secomi ‘Man?/ undoubtedly rneana 

infcrt'nee, lieoauac in llie ca -c o* [jerception, etc., V(S 

can prort.-ed without a fic'-cription of the object. I'Vo.'u 

<lo3-cripUons or dthisrition.-. we obtain conceplion> of 

ihinj*" and thereby we .aru enablet! to >tart prnpoNitionj. 

Tlu,';te prdifuinary conception', .arc if) be derive i either 

by perception or by sonic means othc' ih.an t’le Inferen* 

ce, lor, if thev al>n are to be fieriveti bv infer.mcc there 
' #• 

will be no limit to arguments an<l wc shrill arrive at 

no conclu.siun at all, 'Die t>ruti ai<o ,s3V», “Atma va 

¥ ^ 

are Srotavyo iMantavyo, etc.,’* where Manana. 

ie, fleliberalion i> mentioned after Sravana, ie, hearinj^. 
One should hcareibout Atman from the Sruti and then 
by deliberation, etc , obtain a full and correct know- 
ledy;c of it. 

We shall now see how far this dciinition of 
‘Darshana' applies to tlieMndian sy.steins of philo- 
sophy. Brahman and Atman are, as Prof. Max iMiiHer 
has said, tijc two pillars on which rests nearly the 
whole edilice of Indian philosophy. So if we examine 
how these two things have been dealt with in these 

* Keith, ludiiin Logic, i*. 125 . 
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systems and in uhat way prcliminarv conccplioiw 
about them have been obtained, we ^l»all be ^b!c 

to form an opinion as to uhether lljc*e systems should 

be called Darsban:^. 

The Darshanas ate said to be twelve in number 
of which six arc known as Aslika Darslianas and six 
as Nastika Darshanaf. The six Nastika Darshana'* 
arc, --the Cliarvaka Darshana, the Jaina Darshana and 
the four Bouddha Darshanas ( the Soutrantikaf the Vat* 
bliasika, the Yogachara and the Madhyamika ’»)vlcms.) 
The six .\slika Darshinas ate, — the Nya>a ,Dar<Iiana, 
the Vaishesika Darshana, the Sankhy.i'PaUnjala Darsh* 
ana, the Purv-a Mimamsa Darshana. the Seshvvara 
Mimamsa Darshana, and the Advaiia*Dars(tan4. We 
do not mention here the Sankhya Darshana of Kapila 
as a separate Darshana, because it has been treated 
along with ll»e Patanjala Darshana as forming one 
system With it. It it for this reason lliat the Yoga* 
Sulra-Bhasya has been described as the Samkh)a, 
Pravachana — Bhasy.a, On the other hand we count 
the Scshvara-Mlniamsa as .a separate system, because 
It differs fundamentally from the Advnita i.y>lcm. 
It establishes the worship of Saguna ( qualified ) Bra- 
hman, whereas the Advaita system astablishcs one 
Nirguna (absolute) Brahman. Tin; Purva-Mimamsa 
takes up the sacrificial portion of the Veda for dis- 
cussion, and the Advaiha system takes up the Up-^ 
anbads, but the Seshvara-Mimamsa system ilrcaLs both 
of them together as forming one complete whole. 
So these three systems may otherwise bo termed as 
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the Karma-^Mimamsa, the Karma-Jnana-Mimamsa, and 
the Jnana-Mimamsa ; or the Purva Mimamsa the 
Purvottara IMimamsa, and the Uttara Mimamsa ; or 
the Karmakanda Darshana, the Veda Darshana and 
the Vedanta Darshana. As the Advaita system de- 
votes itself exclusively to the Upanisads which are 
the Yedantas properly so called, we can distinguish 
the Advaita system as the Vedanta Darshana. The 
oldest available system that deserves the name, 'Ses- 
vara-Mimamsa, is the Pashupata Darshana. The Vishis- 
ta^vaita, the Shuddhadvaita, the Dvaitadvaita and the 
Dvaita systems are all of the same type. 

Now of these twelve the si.x Nastika systems 
dc not admit the existence of God. So if you take 
up the conception of Brahman merely, then these 
six systems are not Darshanas at all, judged by our 
standard. Let us next see how 'Atman* has been 
dealt with in them. Tho Charvaka School concei- 
ves the notion of Atman ( body ) from ' perception. 
It does not recognise inference as a means of proof, 
but according to it continued perception may be 
regarded as a sort of deliberation, and therefore, as 
far as Atman is concerned it may be called a Darshana. 
The Jaina and the Bouddha systems conceive the 
first notion of Atman from inner perception, and 
^then they ascertain various forms and characters of 
Atman by deliberation. Some hold it to be as big 
as the body, others think that it - is Shunya, while 
others think that it is nothing but a momentary 



cognition, and so on. Hence ?«> far Atman b concer* 
ned they are Dar>hana>» 

The Vabhciikas and (he Nal)a*)lk3*i h.HT:(rjcd 
to establish ll>c existence of Ood aimjily by mcann ol 
inference without prealously conceiving any notion 
of God from the Sruli or any other source. But to 
settle coudusjvcly that (here is one God by means 
of mere arguments without any preconceived notion 
is impossible. Hence as far as the knowledge of God 
is concerned these two systems connot be properly 
called Darshan.as. The Palanj.aU system dQC« not 
derive any conception of God from iho Sruti, but it 
prcscribci. processes of Yoga which will make a .‘‘U* 
pcrnormal perception of God possible. Though deli* 
iicraiion is nut considered an the means of 
seeing God stilt u is included m the processes. Sc 
strictly speaking this system Is not a Darshama, so 
far as Cod is concerned, There i** this difference 
between the Nai)'a)ika. the Y.iishesika and the Pat* 
anjala systems that white the first two bold that a 
(rue knowledge of God vvill be the result of dchbera* 
lion the last one holdd th.'it God can be nude visible 
by carrying out the prescribed proccsso of Yoga. 

The Pufva Mimamsa derives the first conce- 
ption of God from the Sruti, It doei not believe 
Uvat the true fonn of God is visible through delibera- 
tions, but it bolds that a correct knowledge of God is 
possible by that means, live Scshw^ra Mimamsa der- 
ives tile first conception of God from the Sruti. It 
holds, tliat God U Icnowablc llirough dcUbcrwlions, ap^l 
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visible through meditation, etc. In the Advaita sys - 
tern the first conception of the identity of God and ' 
Atman is taken from the Sruti. it propounds that the 
one real thing is visible through proper, deliberations. 
Hence so far as God is concerned these three systems 
are Darshanas. 

According to the Nyaya, the Vaishesika and the 
Patanjala systems the first conception of Atman and 
its attributes is to be derived from inner perception, 
but the true form of Atman is revealed through deliber- 
ations. The Purva Mimamsa and the Seshwara Mimamsa 
also conceive the first notion of Atman from inner per- 
ception, but derive the first conceptions of some attri- 
butes of Atman, such as eternal existence, transmigra 
tion, etc., from the Sruti. According to them also the true 
knowledge of Atman is to be derived through delibera- 
tions. The view of the Advaita system regarding Atman 
has been sriven above. Hence so far as the knowledge of 
Atman is concerned these six systems deserve the name, 
‘Darshana.’ 

Here we should ascertain the cause of the destinc- 
tion between an Astika Darshana and a Nastika Dar- 
shana. It may be suggested that those systems which 
derive their first conceptions from the Sruti are Astika 
Darshanas, and those which do not do so are Nastika 

Darshanas. If this be the cause of the destinction, the 
Purva-Mimamsa, the Seshwara Mimamsa and the Advaita 

systems can be without any diflSculty designated as 
Asj;ika Darshanas. Of these three the Purva Mimamsa 
sk#ws an unusual ardour for establishing the eternal ' 
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cx^^tc^cc A'ul ^fi aU*i£«poftJnctf ui tijc ami the 
other hvo ate tnilchtciJ l<> Jt for that* Hsil i 

difilfully a'‘ivc'i asilli fc>jaril to the N)a)a, the Va»*‘e-»ikt 
and the PatanjiU They do not rebels c any 

of their Jj/st cooccplmns fro.n the StuU, imt ifiey 
hncCrtjo)cd all nlonj; the repuatton of htin^ A'»lll%a 
Darvhana’*. Ptoliahly they ire called. .V'tihi DtfHhina<, 
iK'cau^c they .uJnnt (he cxi'tencc of the nc\i uorM, of 
Go<l and of an eternal \i.nan. Hut there i-* no douhi 
ilut they profea'* to hattd ihdr thcoric- on Infrrcnc e 
only and tndcpcdenlly of the Sryti. nhlch, honever, 
*ccms to he ncft i> ha-* been vs i^cly pointed 

out by Kuinarjia. In the Slmbandl^h^c,)a.j)4rtl^ara 
chapter yf the S!oVa«Nartila Kumanla han -heun by 
^iron,; atgument* that the a'>crttatnnicni bv 

tncfC arguments, a< Made by ch»» Xaij ajiha^, c< absurd 
It abo •»ecn'» probable that the Naijaytha- md the 
Viidicsihahascincorporaled the theory of 
hhshed by the Mi(nam*aha into their oAn a) in-' '-o thii 
tliCNCsyiti ms tnay pa»< for A'liha Dar-'li.ani'. IIul llicv do 
not declare that they Uaiclhoethcorie-* on Vcdicconctp- 
llon-). The Naiy ay)ka> have abo borrowed the iheorv 
of the ptecepUon of God by Vo^a fron the Patanjala 
•'yslctn, but ibat, too, haj nothing to do with tin. SrtjJl 

Hut then reputation ac iWika Dar-«lunas tradi- 
tional. So (or the vahe of the tradition uc prupo-'C to 
give another dcfimtion of Dar->hana belosr 
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Any system which deals with Sadhya (end or fruit), 
Sadhana (means to that end), Bhoktr (the enjoyer of 
the Iriiitj) and God as Phala-prapaka (the ordainer of 
the fruit.) is to be called a Darshana proper. 

Now all the six systems (the Naiyayika, etc.) which 
are desisrnated as Astika Darshanas deal with these four 

o » 

essential elements and so according to this definition 
they can be called Darshanas proper. But the Charvaka 
the Jaiiia and the Bouddha systems reject the fourth 
element, God, and hence they do not properly deserve 
the name, Darshana. This is' the cause of the distinc- 
tion that is drawn between these two sets, the first six 
being called, Astika Darsanas and the last six, Nastika 
Darshanas, 

There arises a difficulty with regard to the 
.\clvaita system. It aims mainly at establishing that 
there is only one Real Entity and so it seems to reject 
e\ery thing else as false. It may be said, therefore, 
that the above definition does not apply to this system, 
and that it should not be called a Darshana. But al- 
though the Advaita .system points to only one Real 
Entity it does not exclude the consideration of all other 
things as unnecessary. It holds, on the ■ contrary, 
that until the True knowledge arises the phenomenal 
existence of the world is true and that a discussion of all' 
the four items is necessary as a preliminary to the awa- 
kening of the True Knowledge. Shankaracharya has 
plainly stated in his commentary that until the True Know- 
ledge of seff arises this Shastra will continue to regard 
all manifestations of Nescience as true. So the Advai- 
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U»}stwn mu't iwj ifrttcd 4> i OArshana. IhcAtlvAUt 
Dirvluna »nll, ol caum?, cW'u (t> be a Darshan* wiUi 
U.c cc-'AlKHJ of \^>cicncc, bu until JhAttjmi; co»ne» 
U u na ir» a Darslnna Uuci an) olbrr Darihana. 

A douUt arbe a>* to uhcll.cr the Ifcatincnt of 

th? ^alficial injunclbin> of ihc Vetf-v ubfcli has been niailc 
in Uxtt l‘ur\a Minunwa al j;rcal lcn};l!», f tally fonns U.c 
'Ubjecl tiullcr cf a iJar-Uina. UlI llu» doubt ^vill 
•»pjic,tr if \\c Ciii^ulcf the iradiUoiul deiiniUon of Danlu 
anigUcn abo\‘«: nic-atr»ficcaarere;pifdcdaslhomcAna 
(Sadhana), of our attaining W»>(&'ulhya), and todl>cu» 
iicuii about tbtM4Cf7/f<ralm|c;»tftfon'>bifrn ..ub- 

jcfi matter ofthb Datdiajia. ‘Hic^c di‘»<uidon:»arc ofUni 
>cry (cnj’thy and full of numerous dctaiU, but the wcri» 
flcfal ^)st9m of the Veda i> itself a \cr>' maUcr< 
and any syMcnuUc treatment of it could not* bull* 
laigUiy. 'rhe Sadhuna element ofUie Purva Mtmam^a 
iiuy be aj^culiar one, but it tk a SadUaua all tlic rainc. 
and <0 Uicfc sbouM not Iw any doubt reganJin^ lbs 
co))>i>lc}Jcy of Use di>cu>sit)ni Warin;; upon it* 

A charge of athcii>m f» a!>o brought again:.; Ujc 
T urva Mimarnxi* If this clargc bs hue thi^ .system 
ihould not be called an A^tlLi Dar>ttana in accordance 
\\uh tljc definition givai above. So we must carefully 
examine U>c conclu.,ious of the Purva Mimamsa regard, 
ing Goth 

It is true that Jaimini liav not made discussions 
ab*>ut God In his Sutras, but he Iws nowhere denied 
tlic csistciKc of God. \Vc shall show later on Uut 
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though Jaimini has taken great pains for establishing 
that the fruits of actions are produced through Apurva 
still he has recognised God as the creator or the maker 
of these fruits. 

There aie two leading schools belonging to this system, 
viz, the school of Kumarila Bhatta and the school of 
Prabhakara. Of these two the school of Kumarila is 
by far the more prominent. This school does not admit 
that we derive the fruits of our actions through the 
favour of God, but it regards him as the ordainer of the 
fruits in as much as he helps us in obtaining them by 
creating the things of this world. 

M.M. Dr. Ganganath Jha has observed in his famous 
article on the Prabhakara Mimamsa-'^ that Kumarila 
has denied the creation or the dissolution of the world 
as a whole. He has referred to four verses of the Sloka 
vartika J as his authority, It is true that Kumarila has 
said that God, corporeal or spiritual, does neither super- 
intend nor is the cause of this creation, and that the. 

» Indian Thought* Vol. IV. p. ;l62, 

sr ^ f%f:nscir a 

ciWH simfq qqi^: II 

q# ^ 5!^: srrg 

^ 5 ^ 1 $*qqf^cr^ Verses I14-17 
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creation or Uic Oi&tolution of the world at any one time 
is impossible. Bm if we scrutinise the verges referred to 
above we shall see that KunuriU docs not at all intend 
to deny creation by God, but he Intends to brinjj out 
the logical .absurdity involved iti the idea of the creaticn 
of die w'orld by a Go^l who himself it a product of human 
imagination. KumartU has written tills ch.ipter, entitled, 
Sambandh.vkscp.vturihara not wiili a view to treatin'’ 
tile problem of creation as swell hut with a view to re- 
butting the prcsutniuion tlut the Vedas iiavc t>ccn com- 
posed by somebody, and particuiariy to refute the 
theory of the Naiyayrkas and the Vaisht^ikas who first 
establish die cvistcncc of God by reasoning and then 
hold tlut the Vedas are a com|)Osition of God. He 
v/ould rather h.ivc no God tl^n a God as ilic ainlior of 
the Sruti nor would he admit any authority of that Sruti 
which is a composition of God. So if we proftcrly 
judge the purport and connection of the above 
mentioned Siokas we sh.ill arrive at .i conclusion which 
is very diflcrcnt from that of Dr. Jlu. We find no re.u>on 
as to why creation and dis:>olution of the world should 
be treated in a cliaptor where the personal .auUioi-shipof 
tlic Vedas is Uic mailer for discussion. 'I he correctness 
of our conciusioii is warranted by Uic very same verves 
of Uie Vartika. 

The simple meaning of the 114th sfoka^which causes 
this confusion is,— “the assumption of the cvistcnce 

» Brian wici 
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of a creator should be rejected as in the case of Sarvaj- 
na.” If in a book \vrittcn by Buddha himself we find 
that he himself has been described as an ommiscient 
person (Sarvajna) we cannot believe that statement. 
Similarly if the Sruti be a composition of God, and if 
that Sruti says that God is the creator of the world we 
should not believe that statement. Bhatta is not pre- 
pared to attach any value to that Sruti which is a crea- 
tion of God, who again is a creation of the human ima- 
gination. He holds that the knowledge of God or his- 
creation can be ' derived only from the Sruti (and from 
no other source) which is eternal and independent. Thus 
we see that the intention of Kumarila is clear and that 
he does not deny that God is the creator of the world. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the system of’ 
Kumarila is not a purely theistic one because it has de- 
nied the existence of the physical forms of gods. But 
Kumarila has not actually denied the existence of suclr 
things. The truth is that he has not been very keen 
about this matter. All that he has wanted to make out 
is that we do not derive the fruits of our actions through 
the favour of gods, and that gods need have no bodies 
for that purpose. He has put forward the view that 
a cause and its consequence cling to the same basis. 
When a man has performed a sacrifice the result will as 
a matter of course come over to him. Now the results 
Sloka Vartilc Chodana Sutram 142nci Sloka. 

^ ^ t 
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•do not always come out at once, they may conu* out 
long afterwards, and m order to sliow a conneeijon 
between an act and its result tuoihcorics arc generally 
propounded. According to one theory the re-.ult comes 
through the favour of the gods who were propuialcd in 
the sacrifice, \shUe according to i1>b other an uo'.een 
merit (Apurva,) arises immediately on the pctform.ince 
of the sacrifice, which scrxcs a*i a connecting linic 
between the performance and if> fruit, Kumarlla .t- 
dopts the latter theory. He ^a)^'« that if we admit this 
Apur>a, the causc, the medium, and the ultimate con'<e> 
sjucncc— all three will (ahe place In one’s .-*011, whereas 
the favour of a god Is not m the sacrificcr himself, hut 
is an extraneous thing. 

Besides, in the texts of (heSruti there U no mention 
of the favour of.inygotl. If any sacrificial «w>]unclton 
be properly construed we shall see that it tells a m.in 
to produce a desirable result by means of performing 
a sacrifice. Thus it Is the performance "^lial Is the only 
means of producing the fruit, and as the performance 
does not continue up to the lime of the production of 
the fruit an Apurva is imagined as a linic, and so the 
interference of any external god is not necessary. More- 
over, the necessity of the favour of the gods is not 
only not indicated m the Sruli but is opposed to its 
spirit The Sruli tells us that the performance of 
a sacrifice is the cause or means of producing a parti- 
cular fruit If we now introduce the favour of the 
gods as the cause of the production of the fruit tlie 
importance of the performance as the cause, will he 
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i^noi'cd. atul Usi> can by no sn-r.ifvi be the intention 
of the SnUi, there i ► neither any necessity 

for stor any atieanta'^c in introducing the favour of the 
goib, and Ktunarila fui;! not. therefore, introduced it. 
Kuniartla would have n{> objection to a god having a 
body yrovtdcel tiuit he doer not interfere In the dt-,- 
pcii'-altoa of the fruit. 

lluu we fuu! aU the nccc'>;.^ry elements of an 
Astiha Darshana in the -yslcm of Kmnarila, and hence' 

it shoulti lic treated a*; such. 

\Vf come next to llic Pra’nbakara schcoi of the 

Purra-Mimamsa .system. With reference to thi.^ school 
also Dr. Jha has observed that it denies the existence of 
God, — ‘‘there ts no room for an uUra-co.smic God.’* '' 

If this sv-stem have reallv denie«i the c.xistcnce of God 

«> « 

uc simlU Iw compelled to regard it i' a Xa.stiha Dae- 
shcina in accordance with the dermitiou given above. 
Bui before doing .'•o we ought to ascertain the aclua! 
slate of things, ft is true that Pr.abhakara has not 
dealt with God as the founder.^ of the other Astika 
schools have done-, but this fact alone is not sufTiciunt to 
establish he atheislcal character of his system. Let us 
fir-st ascertain the view of Prabhakara with regard to the 
Upanisads from which we derive mainly our conception 
of God. It is said that according to Prabiiakara all the 
Upanisad texts are mere Arthavadas, ie, praises, and there - 
fore, they do not convey any truth, about God, etc. It we 
accept this viev.' as true the Vedanta Darsbana which is 
entirely based on the texts of the Upanisads will 


•* Indian Theeught. VeU lY. p, 2G'2. 
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be bit to the Pnibhatriras. One might say that the, 
loss of the Vedanta Darshana will not affect the 
position of tlic Prabhakaras ; but the loss of such a 
bystem as the Vedanta is no trifling matter, and we 
shall show later on Uiat rrabliakara has shown a 
great reverence for some doctrines of the Vedanta. As a 
matter of fact the Prabhalcaras have not regarded the 
Upanisad texts as mere praises, and consequently 
luNc not denied the importance of the Vedanta Dar* 
shana. Willi regard to one Upanisad text at le.i$tDr. Jha 
agrees with us. We arc quoting here hts very wordi 
— “The Vedic text* speaking of the 'nonTcluni” to this 
world cannot be regarded as mere Arthavadas * Now 
ifit be once admitted tliat one text is not a mere 
Arthavada, it can no longer be said that olhar^exts 
of the bame class arc mere Arthavadas. It would be 
absurd to contend that of the same class some indl- 
\iduals are of one type and the others arc of a difT- 
erent tyi>c. So we see that there is no reason fer 
supposing lliat Prabliakara has absolutely denied the 
the authority of Upanisad texts, and consequently 
there is no justification for the conclusion that lie has 
, denied the existence of God- In fact, there is no 
difference of opinion between Kumarila and Prabhakara 
in this respect. The Prabhakaras ha\e denied the creation 
and the dissolution of world, and the existence of 
the physical forms of the gods, etc., just in the same 
way as ICumarila has done, lienee tlicre is little 
* iLdiiin Thought Vol IV. i>. 258. ' 
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doubt that their motive must have been the same as 
that of Kumarila. they have tried only to establish 
that the Veda is not a creation of God and that the 
fruits of actions are obtained through -fVpurvaand through 
no other agency. The following extract from the Nya- 
yaratiiavali contains a passage which has been quoted 
from some work of the Prabhakara school: — which 
throws a good deal of light on the real attitude 
of Prabhakara, — 

sref q nHinq ^ trai ff 

■wiqcn, ^ : ii 

“Brahman who is the nouminal reality is Atman; 
but we must not say so while we are dealing with 
sacrifices, for Lord Krsna has said that one should 
not create a confusion in the minds of the ignorant 
people who are attached to Karman, — this statement 
is found in a Prabhakra work.”* The author of the 
Nyayaratnavali has not given the name of 'the 
work from which he has quoted this statement, but 
his own name carries sufficient weight and we can 
without any hesitation rely upon him. This shows 
clearly that the system of Prabhakara is not essentially 
an atheistical one. Prabhakara admits that there is 
God, but he does not enter into deliberations for dete- 
rmining the actual form of God, as it is likely to be 
prjudicial to the ordinary run of people who are fond 
of Karman. 


Nyayaratnavali, Advaitamanjari series, p. 60. 
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In the Nyayaralnavati wcaUoHnd that both Uie 
Bhatta and Pnibhakara systems have been rccognUcd as 
Astika Darshanas.* It is notat all probable that a leading 
theist like tlic author of the Nyayaratnavali should have 
TccognUcd a godless system as an Astika Darshana, nor 
can it be s.)id tliat he has called it so only on account of 
its acceptance of the authority of the Vedai for then the 
Vaishesika system which docs not accept that aulliority 
would never hive bee 1 included in hU list of Astika 
Darilianas We can conclude, Uicrcforc, that the system 
of Prabhikara is atheistic one. 

As regards the particular conception of God in the 
Pun'a Mimamsa and his connection with the dispense* 
tion of fruits we shall speak fully in the chapter on God. 

. We have seen above that one of the sy.stcms of Astika 
Darshanai, is called, the Seshwara-Mimamsa.^ This 
name may at the first sight lead one to tliink that it 
represents a particular school of the Purva Mimamsa, 
and that the other schools of the Purva Miraamsa are 
atheistical. We find a typical work of this system, 
entitled, the ‘Seshwara-Mimarosa-Darshana,’ It was com- 
posed by Shri Vcnkatanatlia f about two hundred year^ 
ago, He was a follower of the Vishistadwaita school and 
wrote this work with the object of explaining the Sutras 
of Jaimini, according to tlic view of the Seshwara Mim- 
amsakas who hold Oiat the Purva Mimamsa and the 
kJttara Mimamsa arc not separate systems but form one 
• Nyayarattiavah^ p p, 59, 60 
t A leader ut the ViabiBtadwmtiM 
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complete system. In this work the Sutras of Jaimini 
have been treated as supplementary to the Sutras of 
Badarayana, and so the Piirva Mimamsa has been pnic- 
ttcally sub'ordinated to the Uttara Mimamsa. The Sesh- 
v;ara-Mimamsakas do not admit an independent e.xis- 
tcnce of the Purva Mimamsa. Besides, the Purva Mim- 
amsa is known as the Karma Mimamsa, because it esta- 
blishes that it is Karman only that produces the fruit, 
and that no favour of any God or gods in necessary for 
that purpose. But the SeshWara Mimamsa does not 
preacii this characteristic doctrine of the Purva Mimarn- 
sa. So the two are completely different systems, and 
the Seswara Mimamsa does not belong to any particular 
school of the Purva Mimamsa. VVe have shewn above 
that ^.the Purva Mimamsa is a theistic system, and that 
neither of the two .schools of tjie Purva Mimamsa is a- 
theistical, So the epithet, ‘Seshwara’, can by no means 
be meant for distinguishing this system from any branch 
of the Purva Mimamsa. 

It will be interesting to notice the rdationstip be- 
tween the Purva Mimamsa and the Vedanta. If we 
adopt the view that according to the Purva Mimamsa. 
the texts of the Upanixads are not ’meant to convey 
any truth the whole foundation of the Vedanta would 
be gone. But this view is not correct and we have 
shewn .above that even the Pr«bh«karas do not alto- 
gether deny the importance of Upani^ad texts. Neither 
the Bhrttta system nor the Prafbhakara is antagonistic 
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to the Vedanta, but the a01nity of the former is closer! 
The author of U\c Nyayaratnavali bears out the truth of 
this statement: 

“wf sifejiqfe^ 

fejfq weSfa ^qnfS snsnwi' 

njH: ” 

“The Bhflltas bialc in their workA tliat Atman U im- 
perceptible and U of the nature of conscioubucss, and 
thereby they indicate that Atman is consciousness 
covered by Nescience (this is the vie\v of the Advat- 
tins), and the Prebh<jkaras state in their works that 
Atman is the basts of cognition which is self-illumincd. 

So the Pr<3bh<jkaras arc more remote tbarj the 

Bluttas." 

It is on account of this close relationship that the 
Advaitins dcclare-‘*q^«i^ « ie, the principles of 
Bhatta are to be adopted for all practical purposes Most 
probably its colscr affinity with the Vedanta has 
made the system of Bhatta more popular than that 
of Prabliakara. * 

We have thus given two traditional definitions of 
the name, Darshana, and have seen how that name 
applies itself to various systems. We have also noticed 
that the Purva Mimamsa and the Uttara Mimamsa are 
two distinct systems, and that tlie former does not 
ignore the importance of the latter. We shall now 
ascertain if there is any distinction between a 
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Darshana, and a philosophy and if these Darshanas, and 
particularly the Purva Mimamsa, can be be called, systems 
of philosophy. 

Is the Purva Mimamsa a System of Philosophy ? 

The word, philosophy, has been taken to mean ‘an 
examination of our- means cf knowledge’, or ‘an enquiry 
into the limits of human knowledge.' The structure of 
all systems of philosophy is based upon indepedent hu- 
man reasoning, but all the Darshanas do not stand upon 
that basis. In some of the Darshanas at least the Shruti 
has been accepted as the infallible authority on many 
fundamental points. 

The Bouddha and the Jaina Darshanas are entirely 

free from the influence of the Shruti and do not rely upon 

anytliing which lies beyond human reasoning. So- they 

are without any doubt philosophical systems according 

to the true conception of the word, philosophy. There 

will be possibly no objection to calling the Vaishesika, 

the Naiyayika, and the Patanjala Darshanas systems of 

philosophy, for though they have admitted the authority 

of the Shruti thay have admitted it in so far as it does not 
* 

clash with reasoning. 

The Chttrv<2ka Darshana has a curious position. It is 
out and out an atheistical system and disregards the 
authority of the Shruti altogether. But still it cannot 
be called a system of philosophy; because it professes to 
accept perception as the sole means of knowledge and 
shows little regard for inference or reasoning. 
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But the PuPr’a Mimamsa and the Vedanta can by no 
means be brought to bear the name, philosophy. Prof. 
Max Miillcr has obscncd th.il lc.aving aside the sacri?ici* 
al treatment which is directly based on the Shruti, and 
such other things tlic Pur\.a Mimamsa has touched on 
many a problem which comes within the sphere of philo- 
sophy and that if the chaim of infallibilUy in favour of 
the utterances of the sages^of Upntmds be waived a 
real philosophy will be found m system of Dadarayana. 

Now we must not forget that so far as the Purva Mi- 
inamsa is concerned the discussions of the sacrificial 
injunctions form the cream of the system, tfcrc Jaim- { 
Int wants to lay <lown what Dliarma is, and he treats the 
Shruti os the only original source of Dharma. Discussions 
IS to the existence and nature of Atman andyjirioas 
other things are found here, but they play only a very 
subordinate part. The performance of sacrifices 
(Dharma) is (he principal thing, and all other things arc 
introduced, simply because they arc necessary for such 
a performance. The deities are necessary, for without 
them a sicrifico cannot be completed, The existence 
of Atman is necessary, for, if there be no Atman, the 
enjoyment of tlic fruit of the sacrifice will be Impossible. 
Had there been no sacrifice and no fruit to enjoy Jaimi- 
ni would never have discussed the nature of Atman. 
So, if the treatment of the sacridcfaf system be removed 
many topics will be simply out of place. Moreover, 
the discussion of all the topics which seem to be based on 
independent reasoning, arc really based on the Shruti, be- 
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cause all the leading ideas, viz., the existence of the 
soul, its immortality and transmigration, the eternity of 
sound, etc., are borrowed direct from the Shruti, and argu- 
ments are advanced not for the purpose of building up 
new theories, but for supporting and developing the 
ideas of the Shruti. Strictly speaking, this sort of reason- 
ing cannot be regarded as independent human reason- 
ing. So if the Shruti be discarded the arguments will 
lose their central plank and consequently will lose 
much of their charm. 

The same remarks will apply to the Vedanta system 
also. This system has arrived at conclusions regarding 
the nature of Atman, Nirgu«a Brahman, etc., which can 
never be ascertained by inference. The ideas of the Shruti 
are bred in the bones of the Vedanta system and it is 
not easy to imagine how it can strip itself of those ideas. 

:o: 


SECTION ( B ) 

The Purva Mimamsa and the Uttara Mimamsa, 

The two names have all along been used in may 
authoritative works to designate the two systems, the 
Karma-Mimamsa and the Vedanta. A question natur- 
ally aries as to why they should be so called. 


C1IAI*TEU I. 


S3 


ThtfScihuara regards ihc two j>y>- 

temi- a> one. and >0 accordini; to il the epUheU, Purva 
and Uttara, mem simply the former and the latter parts 
of the i*ame system. But if the t'\o systenw really 
form one work, we do not undersUnd on wliat principle 
this division ha* boon made. We can not take the uord 
‘Jjjna.va’ in lljc Sutra, ‘Athiilo Brahmajijuii'^r,' as 
Indicating the commencement of the latter part, for the 
word, Jijnasa is also found m the tirst Sutra of the fourth 
chapter of the Pursa Mimamsa, “Athalah Kratwatlha- 
Purusarlliayor Jijtusj,” .and the latter part ilocs 
not commence thurcuitii. If uc take sucli a Sutra as liie 
tUleofa now work or part, as Prof Max .Muller has said,*^ 
we should ha\c Itcrc three parts instead of two. Nor c.an 
it be said that the division is due to the treatment of 
dilTcrent matters, for according toiheScshwara tCiithain- 
sa Dharmi and llraltmatiare not exclusive of each other. 
Dharma and Brahman .arc the two principal topics >shich 
ha\o been dealt with in these two systems. If Dharma 
include* Brahman t there will be only one main 
subject and not two. it Is not also possible to 
take the subordinate matters into account, for then 
we shal Ihavcmcreilian two themes. Inthc Purva Mima- 
msa itself the first six chapters deal with Mpadesha and- 
the next six chapter* deal with .\tidesha but no division 
of the Purva Mimamsa has been made on tliat basis. 

• Ha systems of lad Piiil. p.tJOt 

•I' fa^PK- 
l Seshwara Mimamsa Darsiiana, P.4. 
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It may next be suggested that the division is due to 
-different autlicrship. That portion which was composed' 
by jaimini goes by the name of Purva Mimamsa, and' 
that composed by Hadarayana, is known as the Uttara 
Mimamsa. fn the case of the prose work, Kadambari, 
we find just the same thing. B^rna wrote the first part, 
and after his death his son completed the work by 
writing the second part. Cut there i.^ a difference be- 
tween these two case.*;. B/2//a’s son completed his father’.s 
work because his fatlier had died ; but here there is 
nothing to show why Jaimini stopped with the Purva 
Mimamsa and did not compose the Uttara Mimamsa. 
It is believed that he was a .sage, and as a sage he was 
certainly competent enough to finish the rest of his work 
and so there was no necessitv for his making over the 
charge to Badarayana. Besides, this sort of division 
presupposes that the Purva Mimamsa was com- 
posed before the Uttara Mimamsa. So unless the 
! 

priorityi of [of the Purva Mimamsa is first establi- 
, shed this division into Purva and Uttara will be 
untenable. 


Prof. Max Miiller is of opinion that 'Purv'a’ does not 
mean ‘prior in time.’ He says, '‘The names, however, 
were not meant to imply, as Uolebrooke seems to have 
supposed, that the Purva Mimamsa was prior in time, 
though it is true that it is sometimes called Praki pre- 
vious... I should not like to commit myself so far as to 
xilaim priorityjin time for the Vedanta Wc saw v.'^hy 
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the f-ici that (Ut!.irAyanA iiuotCJ Jalminl c.iti not be U5cil 
for chronolojjfcil purposes, for /at'imini returns the com- 
plement And riuotcs lUd.irAVAnA. 

l-c( U’f notv 5c«if \xr.c\n obtain any evidence on the 
oint from the SulfAS themselves. In ten SuUas of the 
jilAfA MimsinsA * JaiminlN n.intc Is found, w)jrrca> 
S.nlxrAyAnaS n.imc Is found in five Sutran of the 
*UfVA Mim.imsa. t It U rcmarkAblc that the matters 
hscussed in nine out of the ten .Sutras of the Uttara 
dim.amM arc not found at' alUn the Sutras of Jaimint 
lut the nutter uf the tenth Sutra only corresponds 
vlth that of a Sutra of (he Purva Mhnamsa. This fad 
loints to several Inferences. It may be supposed that the 
faimini mentioned In the nine Sutr.'rs of the Uttara 
Miniams.a is different fromtlhc Jaimini mentTun^d in 
lie tenlli Sutra, or that Hadarayana refers to some 
3lher work or work^ of Jaimini which have not 
:ome down to us, or the Ikadarayana rcfcr> to such views 
of Jaimini which were not reduced to the form of 
Sutras at all. 

The purport of the lir-st inference is that liadarayana 
has referred .*it least to two Jaiminis of wiiom one was 
the autiior of the Purva Mimamsa Sutras. Llul it Is 
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not probable that Badarayana has referred to more than 
onejaimini. Had that been the fact he would have 
certainly <Tivcn some hint to that elTect: but the name is 
mentioned in all the Sutras in tlie same strain without 
the shadow of a distinction. Hence the above conclu- 
sion does not seem to be a satisfactory one. I he second 
and the third inferences are virtually the same, and are 
to the effect that the same jaimini is referred to in the 
Uttara Mimamsa Sutras . 

Prof. Keith, however, raises a doubt a.'j to the identity 
of Jaimini. He says: “Who Jaimini was, I can not say. 

As an authority on pliilosophy Jaimini appears 

in the Vedanta Sutra, and often in the later works, 
but it is significant that uhile it is possible that the 
Mahabjiarata recognises the existence of the -Mimamsa 
it does not refer to Jainriini as a philosopher but merely 
as an ancient sage.^’f But the Mahabharata does not pro- 
pose to give a list of the philosophers of its time, nor 
has it any particular occasion for mentioning Jaimini as 
a philosopher. So the mere fact that Jaimini is not 
referred to in the Mahabharata as a philosopher is not 
•enough to prove that Jaimini was not an author of the 
Purva Mimamsa Sutras. 

There is a long-established tradition that Jaimini, 
"who was a disciple of Badarayana, composed the Purva 
Mimamsa Sutras. We must not ignore this tradition 
.•unless we obtain some strono- evidence agrainst it. It is 

o o 


t TUq Karma- ilimamsa, p-5. 


ciumRi. 


37 


not absurd toas'umc that Jalmml a Hoitby dv^ciplo 
of B>i(Ura)ana, liui WatlaMjana lad <ii»cuascd variou-s 
{naUcra ^iiitb blrn, and ihil al ihc Umc of nnlm^jliU 
Sulfas he ccIctfcJ i»> tUc Mcvvi o( jalmml. Onl) one of 
such discus>Io*is IS f*»unil cududted lu a Sutra ofjAiinlnl 
while ihc olhcfT arc not foumh 'I his oniluioa nu> 
be cxpUuicJ hv I'iSJ nil.: ihu Jiinn'U dol not hhc to 
embody those dUcuvMi>i> in hU Sutras, of tlut lie put 
lhcmln^one other uorb> of his \shicb arc not extant* 
We are practically av'UMin^ here only one vie, the 

posiduUl) o( the cxtvicnce n! «o.ne oihrc works of llir 
samejiimint, and this i> certainly preferable (oasioming 
that there were man) Jaimmis and that iherc >\cie many 
works of them wh.Uihaac perished In cour .e of lime. 

It nuyapprar ^itan,*** that Ihdara.aana, wlit* the 
preceptor, referred ic the aicws of J.ainauii, hi-* pu)a! 
But even in tho^e daai >uch a thinjj was not Impossible 
After hnishiUjj the 'ludy of the Vedas the student «.ts 
to make Mnnamsa At t’iKp»’riod the ri,»our of di»- 
cipime would be relaxed, md he eould mix mure freely 
xith hi4 preceptor. Shabara bwanun ha> mdlralcd thU 
while explaining the word *Alha' m the first Sutra of the 
Pur\a Mimamia The student used to be IrciUd at 
this stage somewhat like a research scholar of modern 
times. The worth of a scholar like Jaimini was sure to he 
appreciated by Badarayana, and there is no jiarm m 
thinking that Badarayana took his views Into considera- 
tion. So we see that the mention of Jaimini’s nainem 
the Sutras of Badarayana can be consistent with 
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tradition, and hence we conclude that the. name of 

Jaimini, the author of the Purva Mamamsa Sutras, is 

referred to in the Sutras of the Uttara Mimamsa. 

• • 

Of the Sutras of Jaimini in which the name of Badara- 
yana is found, the fifth deserves the greatest attention. So- 
let us first take this Sutra for consideration. If we care- 
fully analyse this Sutra we shall perceive that the name- 
of Badarayana is mentioned here not for the purpose- 

of merely supporting the author’s view, but also for 
expressing a feeling of gratitude to Badarayana. This 
Sutra does nob contain the argument on Avhich the- 
theory of the existence of a non-corporeal Atman is- 
based, while we find it in the corresponding Sutra of the- 
Vedanta’.* This Sutra of Jaimini cannot be fully explained 
withdut ‘^referring to the afore-mentioned Sutra of the- 
Uttara Mimamsa. We shall see later on that Upavarsa 
Shabara, Shankara andKumarila are all of the same opini- 
on. The doctrine of the existence of a non-corporeal'. 
Atman is one of the principal doctrines of the Purva 
Mimmasa and unless it is assumed that Jaimin i 
known the Uttara Mimamsa Sutra first it will be difficult 
to explain why he should have only so slightly hinted 
at it in his own Sutra. 

Mr. Nilkantha Shastri has made an attempt to- 
prove that Badarayana whose name is mentioned in the- 
fifth Sutra of Jaimini, is not the same person as the- 

HI. 3. 53, 


ciuHreni. 


:* 


aulha' ot llir Vcdanu Solrxt bui U J M'nnnisKt anlcti- 
or to Jjitnlni lln iti’uincnti will h- found in the 
followinff ciincl »!iic!i i» ijootcii (tom un iiliolc |iul) 
U'^heil m theJndua AnUq.jwy 

It Ik dear Uul U corrc’^poadm); to 

lhc«e djscu-Viians o- c'cn remold) beirlojf uynn thew 
mlheVednli bulrA» 1-1-5 u a cA<e ihu reqmrr> * 
lillle «orc coosidctaUoa . (or licre Jafnini claim-* tlwi 
Badaravana anl are at me on lisc (jUvsthn of 

the I icrmiy and InfalUhilit) of \Vo*d U there- 

fore, ipfwrir at first sf^ht that It fcaal the BitiarayatM 
referred to here mckt he the vamc a* the author of live 
Vedanta Sutrai, who aUo maintain, the I tcrnity and 
ihc infallibihty of the Vcdi But clo»cr >cnjlmy shown 
tiut here a;,a{n sse af** dealinjj vsith one of the uM>»t 
aital points of difTcrcncc f>cts>ccii Mh»am>*a and'Vcd- 
anta In tlie aicw of ll»«» former the Vc la alhonly 
IS Innate and absolute, and not depend^ nt on any 
;jod or deity, personal or otherwise, the Vclintist 
view Is that the Dcrnlty of the \cda U only a rrUuve 
quality ami dependent on Ishwara ffcnc wr tmd 
that the reason assl^picd by the Mimarnsisl for hU 
positon la , while the reasons a.,si{»ncd by 

I33dara)ana In Vedanta Sutra t 3 2^, are sre iw^rq 
and it u. to be particularly tioticcd 
that Sankara repeats part of the Sutra of Jaimmi i-i- 
5 above, etc, m the Burvapaksa In 

biS comment on the Vedanta Sutra just referred to 
Sfiankara must surely have noticed that a Badara)aua 
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is' referred to as taking Jaimini's view in the 
Sutra, and if he beleived for a moment that if 
was his own Sutrakara who was so mentioned, it is not 
in the least likely that he wmuld have treated the very 
Sutra of Jaimini as the Purvapaksa view to be refuted 
by him. On the contrary, we should lind Shankara att- , 
empting somehow a reconciliation between the con- 
trary view of Badarayana, the one mentioned by Jai- 
mani and the other stated in the Vedanta Sutra. To- 
mv mind this fact taken along wiih the other that 
in the remaining four instances where Badarayana is 
referred to by Jaimini there is nothing to suggest an 
identity with the author of the Vedanta Sutras, is con- 
clusive proof that the Badarayana referred to by 
Jaiminb is anterior to him, and is a Mimamsist diff- 
erent ^rom the author of the Vedanta Sutras." * 

The first argument adduced by Mr. Shastri is that as 
the Mimamsist view of the Eternity of the Veda is 
different from the Vedantist view, the Sutrakaras of the 
two systems cannot be at one on that point. Mr. Shastri 
has not cited any authority in support of this state- 
ment, So far as vve know this does not seem to 
be a correct representation. We. shall show in the 
chapter on God that in the view of the Mimasakas 
the Vedas are regarded as uncreated just in the same 
manner as by the Vedantists. The Vedantists never- 
admit that God or any other deity has any indepen- _ 
dent • control over the Vedas. This view has been* 


■ Indian Antiquary vol.L pp-171-72 
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cxpro-^ly ^talctl ta the IJhamMi la ilic Sljastn-)onilw.i 
Adhikaraai. We quolc here the \cry ^\o^ds of the 
nhamaii 

“die followers orjatmtnl also mean 
bv nolhiat* more Uwn the want of hi* 

dependent control on the part of God ; we, lu>, 
hold the same view/* So it cannot be said that in ihr 
\cdanti3l view ihr Etennty of ihc Veda is depen- 
dent on Ishwara. 

It »> for tins reason tint the Sutra, 
rf the Utt in .Munamfi becomes very .appro 
prmc for the establishment of tlic Elcrnily of the 
Vedas. In the introduction to his comment on this 
Sutra Shtnisan Mys —‘‘IhoUjjh t)ie eternity of (he 
\cdas has been established on the ground that no 
iidcpcndcnt lullior is rcmcinbcrciX etc./' and *lliUa 
cofisnlcfin^f that this matter has already been settled 
m the Purv.i Mimamsi, he indicates that this Sutra 
Ls necessary for rcinovln,; other doubts. 'I his r< mark 
of SInnkan clearly tells us th.at tljcrc is an inti- 
mite connexion between the Purva and Uttara Mun- 
smsa aid that the BadirayMna who is mentioned m 
^ the M?[erfT«ff .Sutra is none other thin the author 
of the VeJinta Sutras, riieru is no dispute that ii 
IS only in the Sutra tint the lack of evidence 

of accredited authorship his liccn put forth as the 
reason while* establishing a permanent connexion be- 
tween words and their meanings, ind that the same 
reason has served to establish the eternity of the 
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[ Vedas also. Had Shankara not understood that the 
reason assigned in the Sutra for proving- the 

eternity of the Vedas ( viz., the non-recollection of any 
author ) was approved of by his Sutrakara (whose name 
.is mentioned in that Sutra ), it would not have been 
possible for him to make the above remark ( ^‘though 
the eternity of the vedas has been established on 
the ground that no independent author of them is 
remembered,’’ ) while explaintng a Sutra of the Uttara 
Mimamsa. If any other Badarayana had established 
'the eternity of the Vedas by adopting the above reason 
Shankara would certainly have not recognised that 
conclusion as a decisive one.' There is no reason 
why a Vedantist Badarayana should not prove afresh what 
has already been proved by a Mimamsist Badarayana 
Again, it cannot be suggested that the above remark 
of Shankara has no reference to the Sutra, for 

the Bhamati has removed' all possible doubts by say- 
ing, — ‘Tn the Purva Mimamsa the eternity of the' 
Vedas has been established, what is the srood of esta- 
blishlng it again ? — Therefore, he ( Shankara ) says, 
‘Swatantrasya, etc.” The position has been made 
■clearer in the Kalpataru: — “He (Shankara ) says, ‘Swa- 
tantrasya, etc, to avoid a conflict with the ShasLra- 
yonitwa Sutra.” This means that the use of the word 
^swatantra’ denotes that though the name of an author 
may be recollected, still he has no independent control. 

Thus on a closer scrutiny . we find that there is 
no difference between the two systems on this most 
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\itil thdt :ht IlAdjifjvAnj, tvhosc iiamc )> 

mentioned in ilic Sutu, »■* lUc *^21.10 petjon 

li the lutlior of the Vcd^iitA Sutrav 

rile <cco id ar^jncfili* tt at a> .^lunkafj ln^irci* 
cd itie ^atiic ^^utn of jai.nint as the I'jtvapaksa 
\icwio Us fi.ft.icil bv 1,1 n it cannot co.itam the mcw 
of his o wi '>uirakati Let us *cc if l!> s af^ument, 
iXi, holds ,;ood We <hci.ld Tsccftam in the fir* 
pUcc %vhcUicr ihs co iclusion of Jai iml h is at all hec 1 
treated \s the PutvapaV.%4 saw b) bhankara. U i> ir- 
*J»t blunkara has o^cd the expression, f^ 

‘‘trcngihenhi-j hi^ I'ortapaksi jji hi> conmcntoi 
the Sutn, Man V 4 %>\ • The vicv 

stated in Cie Purvtpak'^v is thit the ivicas of word'* 
ire f;f the form of indnid^jb JJut thiK i> not ih* 
Mew of tin; Mimvilsaka*. for the ^llmanl••aka1 Isold 
that concepts arc general ideas, bo it cannot lie sHij 
that in tIcat.J Purvipaksa the if«nam<<aka mcw Ius 
bf cn staled bo n order to show ihit there is m» 
conllict ^ nh the Suin Shinkira states that 

.ords convey I'cntral conceptions, ind not cunccption> 
of indivuluiN It IS not a fact that in the Mlfpifus Sutr 1 
, the Mew, thu v.nrdj. express mdUidual rcprc'^cniilioT'. 
is supporl**d hy usiii,; the expression ’enauf\5 
SI ankara xirnply concludes that tlie said Pervipiksa 
cinnoi arise hi,cau>e both Jaumm and f{a<Iar lyaiu art 
of the opinion tint concepts of words ire generil 
rcprcsentilions So this furnis!ie*J in additional 


• Vod-i ita Sutn 1 . 3 . S3 
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ground for supposing that in the opinion of Shan- 
kara the Badarayana of the Sutra is the 

same as the author of the Vedanta Sutras. Mr. Shastri 
has failed to notice that the Purvapaksa is not cons- 
tructed in accordance with any conclusion of the 
Miinamsakas but in acordance with a view opposed to 
the conclusion of the Sutra. Probably the 

word in the Purvapaksa of Shankara has led 

Mr. Shastri to suppose that the Fifth Sutra forms the 
basis of the Purvapaksa. 

Following Upavarsa, Shabara and Shankara we have 
all along supposed that the word in the Fifth 

Sutra is connected with the word ; but the 

position will not be altered even if we connect it 
wit^ and 

Thus we see that the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Shastri are not strong enough to convince us that the 
Badarayana of the Fifth Sutra is not the same person as 
the author of the Vedanta Sutras. 

In the Devatadhikarana * of the Purva Mimamsa, 
Shabara and others have propounded the theory of the 
non-existence of physical forms of the gods not on the 
basis of any Sutra of Jaimini but on that of the Uttara*^ 
Mimamsa. The Sutra^ of Jaimini is 

interpreted as meaning that there is an Apurva which 
is quite independent of the favour of the gods. The 


.Jaimini Sutras IX. 1 . 
Jaimini Sutra II. 1. 5. 
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mere ^sord, Arambha, doc5 not mean that the fasour 
of the {’odA U excluded; and ue connet obtain a 
fell interpretation of the Sutra unic&s we refer to the 
corresponding Sutra* of the Uttara Mimamsa. Slmilarljr 
other instances may be died to show that some Sutras 
of the Purva Mlmamsa clearly indicate a previous exU* 
tenre of the Sutras of the Uttara Mlmamsa. Thcdoctrlnes 
of the \sanlof or!(*in of the Vcda«ctc., are no duuht more 
fully dealt with in the Purva Mlmamsa, hut the dbcu><> 
ion:> of these matters .ire also found in the Uttara .Mima* 
mvi, which can stand by ihcmscivci without any refer- 
ence to the I'urva Mlmamsa. 'Hiat the Uttara Mlmamsa 
is a scibconlained .s)>tcm ha:* been ^raplilciily sliewit 
by Apyaya Diksiu |i» bij f.imou5 com;ncniJo% 
mala: **Hcrc ( In the Uttara Mlmamsa ) also thpautliu- 
rttatlicncsi of the \'cdic texts fonns the subjcct^rnuttcr 
of the Sutras as in the INirva Mlmamsa. Thu Sutra 
^ft ^ If csLiblishcs the aulhorilativcncss of the 
tVcdIc texts, 'fhe Sutra mni deals uilli 

dtficrcncc of words, etc. 'flic Sutras BfHn: i, 
*, net s, n*«ir<rss1e»fsjir 

*i«r. «. etc, ascertain the principles of Shruli (direct 
, text), Unga (sense), etc., and their respective value. 
The Sutras, f\ an: e, etc, show how to delcnninc 

* V«iiuiU Sutn UI« s«40. 

, I. VcdxnU Sulr* 1.3. SJ, &. VcilanU Sutra fll. 4. 2r 
I. 1II.3.5*». 0. „ „ X. 3, 

„ 1.3.21. r. „ „ nt.an 

„ I. i.ei.T. a 11.3 11 . 


3 . 
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the order of various things The Sutra establishes 

the rule of transference. So all the things ( dealt with in 
the Purva Mimamsa are found in the (Uttara Mimamsa) - 
Sutras. Our revered preceptor ( Vachaspati Mishra ) 
has said no doubt that the principles of Shruti, Linga, 
etc., have been determined in the Purva Mimamsa. 
But he has nowhere said that it ( the Uttara Mimamsa, 
depends upon that ( the Purva Mimamsa )” f It cannot 
be said that in the cases mentioned above the Purva 
Mimamsa Sutras are stated in brief and that the cores- 
ponding Uttara Mimamsa Sutras serve as their explan- 
ations, for the Sutras of Jaimini are not only 
brief but they are so incomplete that without a reference 
to the Uttara Mimamsa Sutras it is not possible to 
draw the necessary meanings from thern. 

Again, the Purva Mimamsa imitates the style of the 
Uttara Mimamsa. Prof. Max Muller also is of the same 
opinion: “While Badarayana begins his Sutras with 
‘Athato Brahmajjnasa... Jaimini apparently in imita- 
tion of it begins with ‘Athato ‘Dharmajijnasa 

Hence it can be concluded that the Uttara Mimamsa 
Sutras were the first to come into existence. 

Nowit maybe asked whether two persons, named 
Badarayana and Jaimini, actually composed these Sutras 
We first quote below what Prof. Max Muller has said on 
this point: “Badarayana is likewisea cquain^d with the 

*Vedanta Sutra III. 346. 

+ Parimala. Nirnayasagar Ed. p. 64. 
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the atheistical doctrines of Kaplla and the atomistic 
theories ofKanada. and trips to refute them. But in India 
this is far from proving the later date of Badarayana' 
We must learn to look on Badarayana, Jaimini, Kapila 
and similar names as simply eponymouv heroes of 
different philosophies; so at whatever time the«e systems 
were reduced to the form of Sutra>, certain opinions 
could be called by their names. Colebrookc states on 
the authority of a scholiast of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
that the instructions of a teacher were often reduced to 
writing by his pupils, and that these would account for 
the fact tliat the autlior of a system is often quoted in' 
the third person in his book. * 

But the mere fact that the author is i^uoted in the 
third persort in his book is not sufficient to provethakthe 
book was not written by the author himself. These 
Sutras are not written in the style in wlilch books arc 
written now.a-dajs,. If an author wanted to attach his 
^ name to his work, he could not put it at llie begining 
or at tile end of the Sutras, for nothing could be attach- 
ed to the Sutras which was not connected witli 
the subject-matter. lie could not, on the other 
* hand, omit to mention his name, for then there would be 
a misapprehension that the Sutras were of a buperhuman 
origin. He could not also use the first person as it 
would not denote any particular person. Where the 
name of tlie author is given either at the begin- 
ning or at the end of a book there the use of the , 
t SixBjblciaa of lud. Philosophy p. 158 
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first person, such as “my view,” “I hold this,” etc, 
can show who is referred t^ by the first person ; 
but where the name of the author is not found at 
all the use of the first person would be useless. So 
the only way left open to the author was to insert 
his name in the Sutras in connexion with some par- 
ticular theory or view of his own. 

Though Prof. Keith says, ‘"‘we have no valid reason 
ibr assuming that the Sutras were actually redacted 
by Jaimini and Badarayana themselves, and unless this 
is established the argument for contemporaneity is 
invalid/’* still we do not think that there is any harm 
in assuming that they themselves redacted the Sutras. 
Somebody must have redacted the Sutras, for they 
could not come into existence without an author ; 
and our task will indeed be much lighter if the 
reputed author can be proved to be the real author. 
There is a strong tradition which says that Jaimini 
and Badarayana actually wrote the Suti'as. We have 
never doubted that the Raghuvansha is a work of Ka- 
lidasa although it is nowhere found that he is the author 
of the work. Here we have depended only upon tradi- 
tion. Where no other relationship is traceable tradi- 
tional appellations arc usually regarded as denoting 
authorship. In the Purva Mimamsa discussions have 
been made regarding the appellations, Kathaka, KrtH- 
paka, etc., and Jaimini would certainly have held that 
^ Katha and Kalapa were the authors of certain portions 


t Karma Mimamaa, p. 5 
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of the Vedas had not the Vedas been rejjarded to be of 
divine origin, VVe ou^ht not to ignore the value of such 
traditional appellations, as'JaiminiSutram,’ *Badarayana 
Sutram,’ etc. unless we find strong reasons again-'t 
it. We have shewn above that it is reasonable to bc' 
lieye that Badarayana and Jaimini were conlcmpofarics, 
and tliat the latter wrote his Sutras after the former. 
It is true that the views of the other systems .arc found 
in these Sutras, but that fact alone does not upset our 
conclusion. We do not propose to hold that the theories 
of other systems were not in existence before B.adara- 
yana or Jaimini wrote his Sutras. It will bc ratlicr a 
mibtakc to imagine that the Miinamsa .is a science did 
not develop before laimmi. The very name “Sutra” 
or “thread” implies that it w*as meant to cotnpress a 
Large amount of matter within a short compass so that It 
might not bc a burden on the incnrory. ’‘The main 
object of the Sutras", says Prof. Macdoncll, ''is ‘'there, 
fore, to supply a short sur\'cy of these scattered details.”* 
Unless a thing had been very large there would have 
been no necessity for embodying it into Sutras. Uiit 
such a growth must have required a great length of 
time. So it is very likely that during that time the 
views of one system should have been discussed in 
another. It will be out of place here to try to ascertain 
the order of priority amongbt the Sutrakaras of all the 
Darshanas. All .that we want to assort here is that 
Badarayana and Jaimini were not mythical heroes of 
X History of ebap 11. ~ 
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their systems but that they actiiaily wrote tlic Sutras 
winch tradition ascribes to them. 

Xowif the composition of the Uttara Afitnamsa Sutras 
be prior to tl?at of the Purva Mimainsa Sutras in time 
tile (iivision of tile iMimamsa into a first part and a second 
pari as ins been made in the Seshwara Afimamsa wiii 
not lie tenable, ft will be preposterous to maintain that 
^vliat was written first should be called, the second part, 
ami wiiai was wriien subsequently should form the iirst 
part. .So the word^ 'f’luva* and ‘Pttara’ were not u>eti 
v.*rJ{ reference to chronolrmr. 
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\cdinta, because it deals with (he sacred rites, the 
knowledge of which m the view of one school of llie 
\cd inta an indispensable prclimmara tothc know- 
It of the absolute. * i This statement of Prof Keith, 
howcatr, seems to be a rLprcscntalion of the \icw of the 
\ islntavdaita s\ sterna and not that of Shankara for he 
liunsclf writes next, — “Though Shankara declines to ac* 
ccpl this view and insists instead on the diverse charac- 
ter of tlie two disciplines which renders it impossible to 
treat the former as the normal or neccssarv prelude to 
the latter ’’3 Shankara has held, no doubt, that it is po^st 
hie for a man who has read the \cdanla to have a desire 
for knowing Brahman even without desiring to know 
what Dharma 134 What Shankara means is that in 
this life some persons ma) have Brahmay-^jipnsaf 
without Dharma jijna»a, but that it is possible for 
those persons onK who performed in their previous 
lives all the neccssar> duties prescribed in the 
I’urva Minnmsa and possess in this life, as a consequ 
ence of such performances, a sulficicnt amount of res 
tramt of senses etc , either m their childhood or during 
their student life It is for '•uch persons onl> that the 
following injunctions of the Shrutg ‘Bralmncliarjadcva 

) Kcjib Muaamaa p S 

2 — Slai 1 ara Bhanya 

a Keill Karma Mimamsa j 0 

4 «l*ir5iawq} nafsi^ — bhriLbiH)a 
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Pravrajet,” “Yadahareva Virajet Tadahareva Pravrajet,” 
etc.; are intended. But at any rate this does not preclude 
the necessity of Dharma-jijnasa as a prelude to 
Brahma-jijnasa in the case of all ordinary persons. 
The Bhamati clearly states that this is the implication 
of Shankara.* We do not know on what authority Prof. 
Keith makes the remark quoted adove. It is clear 
that Shankara instead of taking an exception to the 
view supports it fully. 

As we see that according to these eminent , autho- 
rities the aim of the Purva Mimamsa is a necessary 
prelude to the object of the Uttara Mimamsa, we can 
safely conclude that the epithets. “Purva” and ‘^^Uttara,” 
have been used only wjth reference to different aims 
and to nothing else. 


SECTION ( C ) 

KUMARILA AND PRABHAKARA. 

Of the two principal schools of the Purva Mimamsa 
the Bhiitta school has all along attracted greater 
attention than the Pr^bhakara school. The study of 
the works of the Pr^zbhflkara school has been neglected 
for a long time past. All the knowledge that our 

I Nirnayasagar Bd, p. 63. 
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old Sanskrit sciiolar^ liad of llic tencN of iHa school 
was derived soicl) from the ^^^a} reference* lound 
m the works of the other s>stcm*. The hrsl work of 
tins school that has been rcccntl) published U Shalt- 
kanatha’s Prakannad’anchiki Tin* work cpitomlscH 
man> characlcriNtic tenet* of the Prnblwkara 'School. 
Dr. Ganganath Jha his wriUcn i very learned tin.*- 
I* in which lie lias prc*cntcd m a lucid form the mam 
principles of the Prublukara school i* ihev have 
been dealt with in the Prakiranapanchika ffe ha* 
also given for the first time, much valuable informa- 
tion regarding tlie Brhati of Prabhak ira winch is i 
commentary on Shabara s I3his)a. 

Dr Jha lia* tried to show that though tlicrc arc 
traditional stones which tell u-* that Prihh,akara was 
a pupil of Kumania thert* i- no interna) evidence pro- 
ving tin* relationship. lie has suggested that Pra- 
bhakara's work* belong to a period earlier than that 
of Kumarila Dr Keith has, in hi* hook, entitled, the 
ICarmamimamsa ha* repeated the opinion of Dr Jin, 
and has gone even i step further m asserting that 
Slniikanatha also belonged to the antekunnrila period 

In the Second Oriental Conferencot Prof Kuppu- 
svvami Shastri read i paper m which he thoroughly 
discussed tlic above point* He lias attempted to 
bupport ilie tradition on hibtorically acceptable grou- 
nd*. To understand the nntttr property it will be 
necessary for us to see from wlut data Dr Jha has 


t Held &t CalbUttA m 1922 
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drawn his conclusion, and whether the grounds given 
by Prof. Shastri are sufficient to make a refutation of 
that conclusion. The following is an extract from the 
book of Dr. Jha mentioned above: 

"As regards the time and place where Prabhakara rose 
we have not been able to obtain any information except 
certain traditional stories current among Pundits. 
According to these* Prabhakara along with Mandana 
Mishra was a pupil of Kumar ila. From the very begin- 
ning of his .studies, he evinced great independence of 
thought and opinion, and many a, story is told in ex- 
emplification of his independent spirit 

The teacher wa.s pleased at the ingenuity of his pupil 
that he, thereupon, conferred upm him the title of ‘'Guru’' 
or "Teachf'r.’' That the tradition bearing upon-the rela- 
tion of Prabhakara to Kuniarila is not a mere lip-story is 
proved by the following extract from an old Ms. of the 
Sarvasiddhanla Rahasya by 'She5-a commented upon by 
his son,Govinda, a pupil of the great Madhusudana: — 

cig II 
I 

5:11 armqi^ 
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In regard to Uis (elation bclurcn ICumanU a;ui 
rrahiiilcAra afi indicated by t^e .tU»\c {raditiori, i: 
nuy b'j noted that UU not home out by the Intrr* 
nal evidc'ncc available tn the ^vriiings of thci-c author^ 
(A) PrabhaLara's Bfhatl U a 'Loounent' in tl e 
strict sense of the word, upon SUalwn « ninsya ; it ds-t* 
not In any place «hllcr from the Ofi.;inal, v.liich >t 
aivsayk tries to supjiort , nor does R atta^L any o.Vk- 
niuns ci the origtnal ; In fact, a> a rule it attacks n<» 
opinions except tho^c of the avowed IN2f*apitk>i 
Kumarihi, on the ether hand, in many pfaces in tpo 
Tanlra*\aftika, rejects the mlcrprtuiion of Shabari, 
and oStcra an entirely ddfcrcit interpretation of lib own 
/ffVahluUra fnd been an mno/aior or rcfonni,: ur 
tmproicr of the rdutta svMein, he woald naturally 
Iiavc taken up every one of these divsailons frohi ih* 
Chasya and tried to dcmolbh it with hb wonted vc.>e 
and vigour. a matter of fact, however, we tnid 
Uul the Ilrhui lakch no iioiire of any of the ne\. 
intcrpfcitation> proposed by Kumarda. Tlib wouid 
perhaps indicate that'it wa^* Kumarda and not Rra* 
biukara, who wa< an innovator .or reformer, This 
view is condrmcil by the fact tliat whdo IVabhakarv 
docs not cnticbc any of the strikingly ongminal 
interpretations of Kumirila the latter m many plai t",, 
lakes great pains |o demolish certain views, a few of 
which we find put forward by Prabliakara in the 
^ Brhati. We append a few of these . — 

(a) I— ii su 31 ( TaiUra-vartika, Translation p. 5^.') 
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Kumarila objects to the question of the Adhikarana 
being put in the form ‘are mantras meaningless or not 
— the form in which it has been stated in the BHiati 

( Ms.p-31 a ). 

(b) I — III-2 ( Tantravartika, Translation p 31 a). 
According to Prabhakara ( Ms. p. 31b) the Vedic te.xts. 
in corroboration of injunctions foundin' the Smrti are to 
be inferred. This is objected to by Kumarila. 

(c) I — IV — I As regards the connection of pada 
IV with the subject matter of the whole Adhyaya Pra- 
bhakara in agreement with the Bhasya, puts forward, 
the {jucstion in the form — “Are the words ( udvid and 
tlic like ) expressive of materials or of names of sa- 
crifices ?’ — this question bearing upon the authority 
of Dharma ( IVhali p 38 a). This is objected, to by Ku- 
marila {, Tantravartika, Trans. 373 ) 

(d) I — IV — I On the same Adhiliarana, the Bh- 
asya and the Brliati with it, lakes Sutra (i) as the 
•Purvapaksa’ and su (2) as the Sicldhanta : while Ivuma- 
ri!a take;, the two sutra^ as embodying two distinct 
Adhikaranas and objects to the other interpretation. 

( I'anlravartika Trans, p 373 ). 'fho only point 
viiere we have found Prabhakara combating a view 
piupounJed by Kumarila is under IV — I— 3 ( Brhati 
.'.K. p 04 b, !me 9 ct seq ). But in this conuectiou 
it noUnvorlliy that tlui word’, in wliicii the view 
c-iinhucd i-. c.xpres.'.ed — which are apparently a quota- 
very dittcrcru from those employed by 
( lV'-j-3 ) q’jje words of the latter are — 
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“tsm tsgrwin’.WJl j* while those used by Pra- 

hhakara arc— *'i5?4^' sj eiJT trt *c 

and this b combated by Prabhakara m the words — 

assPiaRt!; g?:i siiqi!picft& afaftRca. 

The difference in the words shows tliat 'Kenepi’ of 
Prablukara must refer to some one entirely di- 
fferent from KumarlU 

(B) In point of style also, the Briiati shows 
distinct signs’ of being older than the Tanlra\artika...”i 
Ttius we see that Dr Jha has adduced c'clcrnal 
evidence showing that Prabhakara was a pupil of Ku- 
marila and evidence from their own works indicating 
that Prabhakara was anterior to Kumarila. It is clear 
cnougli that the internal evidence far outweighs the 
external. .Ilis princl|)al argument is that ICumarilaS 
Vartika U nowhere referred loin the Brhati whereas 
the Brhati U referred to m many places in the Tantya- 
vartaka. ' ^ 

Against this Prof. i\uppsw.imi Shaslri urge*, that 
Shahkanallia who was .a direct pupil of Prabhakar.i, 
‘has referred to the Shlokavartika in several places of 
his Prakaranap.ahchik.i, Rjuvimala ami Parislusla. Hence 
he supposes that Prabhakara was not anterior to Ku- 
marila. We (juolc his own words below ; 

"Prabhakara, Shalikanatha and Bhivanalha are the 
three greatest exponents of the Prabhakara school, 
so far definitely known to us. Shalikanatha in the first 
verse of Nitipatha, (section 11 of the Prakaranapanchika)’’ 
Jladian Thought I'ji— 120— 34, 
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refers to -himself Prabhakara’s pupil. In the Praka- 
ranapanchika, several quotations from the Shlokavartika 
are found. For instance, on pages 5, 1 14, and 122 of 
the Benares Sanskrit Series Edition vof the Prakarana- 
panchika the following verses from the Shlokavartika 
are found : — 

1” page 5. 

•” page 114. 

fpESciTtq- * ” page ,122. 

Similar quotations from Kumarila Bhatta’s Shloka- 
vartika are found in Shalikanatha’s Rjuvimala and Pari 

’shista 

Again, in the Tarkapada of the Rjuvimala, on the 
first leaf’ 

tl ^ 

v/hich is found in a crumbling condition, I find the 
following portion of the Avatarika to the first sen- 
tence in the Brhati : — 

“ 55 t- 7 ; a (broken) 

The following further extract also from the same 
broken leaf is worthy of note ; — 

“ caT^^si?Hqf?icgr5^ 

’’ 

Hov.mver imperfect the above extracts may be. to 
my mind it is clear that two inferences could be 
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ur.mf>lat.Ably fiom them. FtuUy, ShAlihAnatlu 

■asi-umrs tlial iVaUhai^ata U fcfiUin}j ihc \jcwi.orthc 
VartikaLara wllh rcfwcacc to ihc pcipoic of the t»pc- 
aini' hcii'.ciici; <j{ ihi; H!n>ya. Swnadly. Prabhakaja 
jnlcrp/cli the IJIwivAara :c*A(r»im{n,j the vie\> 
*.4 an ^-athcr co'nmrnlator, ihtf *AUuUh’ Ahoutd !hj 
jntcrprctc'l a» a iioijJc >jj;nihcaliv« unit. Tho4.|;h 
I a jrcc wUh Dr Gan,ja«»th Jha «» thinking llwil ihcxt* 

^ jnijhl havi: brcti innxc than one Vartikakata. and 
that one <4 them ua> Kum.uiU and the *V'arukal»tra' 
4)uotcd ircquailly by Shaitkanatha and DUtauatha In 
NUppoft of the Pfjblukara ^b*l.tt^nc^ m'isi hav'cbteo 
dittcTcni from Kumarda and ptol>ab!y earlier i!an 
’ both KumaiiU and i’rabhakara, )ct I ain ^tn^n};Sy 
inclined to* think that the Vattikakam referrvi tp lo 
the abo>c calract Itom the UjuNiinah mu^t be Kn* 
mirila himself, one impoxtant reason bcinj* t!ut the 
eihcjvc Vaxtikakara is generally loutul invoked tmly 
in support of l^rabhakara‘}> vienr and not for offertn^ 
•rcfulatory comment'*/' 

Let m now examim* the . j;roun«lH on which the 
) avscrtion that Shahkanatlu was a direct pupil of l*x.»- 
^bhakara, rests. In tiic first verve of the second sec* 
lion of the l'rakaran.i{)anchika we find the p.isvajje 
^ Prof. Kuppusivami Sh.istri inlcr- 

( prcls this as mcaninjr that the author wasapupdof 
Prabhakara. Hut it ts evident that the word "Guru'* 
docs not mean here a preceptor. Had it, meant a 
j preceptor it should have l>ccn placed as the first 
part of the compound .as and not as the 
second part. 
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It is well-known that was a title of Prabha- 
kai'a, and there is little doubt that it has been 'used 
here as such. Again, the word has been used 
in the singular number and the word faitg in the 
plural. This is simply preposterous. It is too well- 
known that the plural number denotes dignity, and 
the names of all revered persons, are, therefore, alw- 
ays used in the plural number. We cannot believe 
that Shalikanatha was so impertinent that he arrogated 
all the dignity to himself to the exclusion of his pre- 
ceptor who was no less a personage than Prabhakara 
himself. Hence it is not proper to infer from this 
passage that Shalikanatha was a direct pupil of Pra- 
bhakara. That Shalikanath flourished at a later time 
is jDOrne out by evidence gathered from the Prakar- 
anapanchika itself. All of us know that in the Pra- 
karanapanchika two Purvapaksas regarding the inju- 
nction for Vedic study have been framed one after 
another. The first of them runs thus : 

It purports to follow the* 
line indicated by Prabhakara, but still it is rejected and 
another Purvapaksa is pioposed. " 

There is no doubt that the passage— qglsusr 
the BHiati is the root of both of these Purvapaksas. 
From this we can infer that the above passage of the 
BHiati was differently understood by different per- 
sons, and that Shalikanatha wants to point out its true 
purport by correcting the errors committed by the other 
followers of Prabhakara. It is not probable that such 


t Prakarana Panchika P, 8. 
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different inlcrprclalions tool? place during the life- 
time of the author himself or that of his <lircct pupils. 
It is more probable that there came a time when the 
proper study of the works of Prabhak.*\ra (ell olT. At 
that time people felt a difficulty in .asccitainlng the 
true interpretation of Prabhakara’s works. Tire very 
manner in which the two divergent Purvapaksa views 
have been put forward in the i^rakarana-panchika^ 
dearly indicates that it wa« composed at such a time, 
and unless we assume (he existence of such a state 
of things it will not be po:>sible to explain why such 
an important passage of the Urhatl should be so 
dilTcrcntly understood and why Sliaiikn.uha should 
assert something as the true view of Prahliakara. 

TIic «itudy of tlie works of Kumarila has all along 
been continuously carried on, and that is certainly one 
of the reasons of the wide dissemination ,of hLs do* 
ctrincs ; on the other hand, the deterioration of the 
study of the Prabhukara system has been tlic main 
cause of the want of its circulation. We have seen that 
there arc traditional stories which tell us that Prabha* 
kara was a pupil of Kumarila ;d}Ut at the same time 
^ there arc other similar stories from wliidj wo learn tliat 
that it was Kumarila wlio destroyed the system of 
• Frabhakara. It dearly appears from the tenth verse 
of the Pratijna-sutra that Kumarila had a very bitter 
feeling against an older system (of Bhartrmitra and 
’others) which, as Prof. Shastrisnys, was identical with 
the Prabhakara system, Th.at verse runs thus : — 

f? sTNiiijalsaT i 

aimRawJw sa) nqi ii” 
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“The Miraamsa has been reduced almost to a here- 
tical system in this world. 1 make this attempt to^ 
revert it to the orthodox line.^’ In the Nyayaratnakara 
this verse has been e'cplained as follows : — 

“ BharL/'mitra and others have reduced the Mimamsa 
to a heterodox s 3 "stem by adopting many wrong con- 
clusions such as, — ‘ the compulsory duties bring in no 
rewards’, etc But BharLrmitra and others obeyed the 
authorities of -the Vedas as much as Kumarila did. 
So it is not at all probable that they actually preached 
heterodox doctrines like the followers of the Charvaka 
School. This vilification must have been, therefore, 
made hky Kumarila out of spite against Bhartrmitra 
and his followers. This verse plainly indicates that 
Kumarila tried his best to put down the rival system, 
and it corroborates the tradition that Kumarlia des- 
troyed the Pr^zbhflkara system. So we see that this 
tradition is not without foundation, and hence we can- 
not easily ignore it though it contradicts the other 
tradition mentioned before. 

It cannot be fairly contended that 'Kumarlia con- ^ 
demned the doctrines of Bhartrmitra who had been 
anterior to him and that Prabhakara, a pupil of . 
Kumarlia, simply re-established those doctrines, for 
it should not be believed for a moment that a pupil 
made it is sole aim to resuscitate those doctrines 
which had been openly condemned by his preceptor 
as heretical. 
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Thus it appears that owin^ to the attacks of 
Kumarila or any other cause the, system of Prabhakara 
was reduced to a dwindling condition, and men like 
Shalikanatha attempted to revive it at a later 
period. ^ Owing to the reasons assigned above we arc 
unable to conclude that Shalikanatha was a direct pupil 
of Prabhakara, 

The next thing urged by Prof. Kuppuswami Shastrj, 
IS tliat Shalikanatha has quoted certain passages from 
the Shlokavartika. On a closer scrutiny it will be found 
that this also is not maintcnable. The learned pro^ 
fessor has pointed out three passages as specimens. 
The first of them is-— . 

This verse has been quoted in the Pfakapana- 
panchika in the'eouese of slating a certain view of the 
Bhdtta School. But it has been quoted after invoking a 
certain ‘Vartikakara-mishra’ — ‘the revered Vartikakara’ 
* — twice ; and the name of Kumarila has not been men- 
tioned in this connexion. Hence there arises a doubt 
as to whether this Vartikakara-mishra and Kumarila 
^ are one and the same person, 

, In an earlier portion of the Prakarana-panchika the 
appellation, * Vartikakara-mishra *, occurs, and there, 
too, he is referred to in connexion with a Purvapaksa 
which has been framed in accordance with the Bhatta 
view. This view is found stated in the Nayaviveka 
■ offBhavanatha in the following words : — 

■ Prakarana Panchika. P. 0. 
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3?ci)srci^w^am5iT^icrnH- 

. “ Others (opponents) think that we should imagine 

a fruit in the shape of omnipotence which is to be 
achieved by producing the satisfaction of the manes, 
and which is connected (with the present injunction) 
by transferring it from the Arthavada of an analogous 
injunction.” Here this view is described as the view 
of the opponents Now, if we compare this passage 
with the said portion of the Purvapaksa of Prakarana- 
panchika we shall find that it is identically the same 
thing. That portion runs thus : — 

^‘On this point the revered Vartikakara says — ‘other 
Arthavadas are obtained by transference through asso- 
ciation or inference,’ and those Arthavadas supply 
fruits for the Arthi Bh^v^na.” • ^ 

So there is not a shadow of doubt that this ‘revered 
Vartikakara’ is an opponent of the Prirbhakaras. Though 
this ‘revered Vartikakara has been invoked in the Pra- 
karana-panchika for 'supporting the Prabhakara view 
relating to Arthapatti as a means of proof ''still it can 
not be said that he is a friend of the Pr^bh/zkaras, in as 
much as Kumarila himself holds the same opinion on 
that point. So it cannot he maintained that the above 
* Nayaviveka. Ms. 

p 

” Prakarana Punch ika. P. 3. 
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Virlikakara la generally fount! invoked only in support of 
PrabbakarVs view, and it seems that the above Vartiki- 
kara and Kumarita ire one and tfic same person 

But the verse (* * » which lias 

been quoted above from the Pnkaranapanchika 
docs not occur In the Kumirila-Vartika at all, 
This fact, along with (he other, viz, that KumarilaN 
name is not specifically mentioned m any of the above 
eases, can lead to the only conclusion tliat there was 
another Vartikakara, an earlier originator of the BlwUa 
School, from w ho:>c works both Kumanla and bhalika* 
natlialiavc quoted passages The verse, vmfsjanui* 
5^5^* IS most hkcl) a \ctsc of this kind 
The second verse Q int, ♦winch is pointed 

out b> Prof Kuppuswaml Shastri has also been 
quoted in the Prakaranapanchika after invoking the 
Vartikakara mishra and not Kumanla Hence this verse, 
too, may be regarded as a composition of that Varlika* 
kara and not of Kumanla ^ 

Tlic third verse pointed out by Prof Shastri is — 
this verse the appellation, Varti- 
kakara mishra, is not altaclicd But the reading 
differs palpably from the reading of the Shlokavartika 
In the Prakaranapanchika it runs thus — 

eti nftqaa 11 " 

while m the Shlokavartika the reading is 

• Piukarai u pancbika P 114 
, P 122 
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fqffgci ci^T?qq|- 

sifaq^^ ii 

The interpretation given in the Prakaranapanchika- 
is also different from that given in the Nyayaratnakara, 
In the Prakaranapanchika it is introduced to prove that 
Anujpalabdhi is not an independent means of proofs 
whereas in the Shlokavartika it is put forward for esta 
blishins the reverse of it. So it is evident that both the 
readintrs have all alongf been recosrnised as correct rea- 
rimgs, and neither of them can be rejected as an erro- 
neous one. ' How can vve say then, that Shalikanatha has- 
quoted it. from Kumarila ? This fact not only negatives 
the conclusion that Shalikanatha has borrowed verses; 
from Kumarila, but it also goes to support the other 
cono’usicfn that both of them have borrowed from some 
other original source. They have quoted some verses, 
word for word, while in others they themselvs have made 
changes as they thought fit. The readings of the first 
turn verses, therefore, agree exactly with one another, 
whereas the readings of the third one do not so agree. 

The next point urged by Prof. Shastri is that the- 
Vartikakara referred to in the Avatarika to\he first sen- 
tence of the Brhaii in the Rjuvimala of Shalikanatha, is- 
Kumaiila himself. Here Prabhakara is represented as 
refuting the view of the Vartikakara. But we are to 
determine whether the particular view that is refuted is 
actually the view of Kumarila. The interpretation of 
tile expression ‘Athatah’ is here the subject for discus- 
sion. In the explanation of the Sutras made by Bhava- 
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dasaand other Vntiharas, this expression nas treated 
as a single tcci\n{cat expression. But all comincnla* 
tar» and c\c;^ KumariU UimscK ha\c rejected that inter- 
pretation. 'Hie following verse of the Shblavaflika 
shows that Kumarila has treated this case as one of 
I'arisankhy ii 

-JiwS osift i” 

So there cannot he any doubt, wbat«)e\cr, lh.it Ku» 
(narila has not ascribed any technical meaning to the 
expression. Why should, then^ the iuterpreution ofKu- 
nunh be condemned as ; If we .semtmise 

tie following p.is^geofthc Kayniivcka in which Uie 
vcr>*samc matter* has Ikcii discussed, uc shall be con- 
vinca! tliat Kumarila ts nut the (Person referred to tlicre. 

It runs thus S'*’ * * 

<TO?3 HI'S awa ‘ 

3«i, amPi 5ro^jqon«Iw ETifteingnwDiqicqnq raV 

ra« II ” 

“The opponents have first stated Use sl.x intcrprcla- 
lions of Uie passage, •?!« -etc., of the Uhasya, and then 

ton other altemattvcs ** But in the Vartika we da 

not find the ten oilier alternatives. 

aYicmpt has been made in the Brliati to supportr 
the view of llic Vrttikara by holding that the expression 
‘Athatah* is a single vvord. The Uhasya has plainly 
treated it as consisting of two words, and the Bz-hali and - 


+ I'ratijnA Sutra, vemo 40. 
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other commentaries have followed the Bhasya in this 
respect. It is for this reason that the ordinary mean- 
ing of the expression has been adopted in the Naya- 
viveka : — 

“as the two words have an ordinary sense 
the Pratijna-sutra forms the beginning of the 
Shastra.” It is well-known that Bhavadasa did not 
attribute any ordinary meaning because he treated the 
two words as forming one single unit. He is referred 
to in the Shlokavartika in this connection : — • 

“in the V/'ttis of some others the ordinary meaning has 
been given up.” Thus we see that that the Shlokavarti- 
ka, the BHiati and the Nayaviveka agree in their conclu- 
sion that the expression “Athatah” does not posses any 
extraordinary meaning. Thus it is not possible to assume 
that the word, Vartikakarena’ used in the beginning of 
the Rjuvimala designates Kumarila. 

Prof. Kuppuswami Shastii has spoken of other quota- 
tions from the Shlokavartika which he has found in the 
Rjuvimala and the Parishista. But as he has not exhibi- 
ted them, we are unable to examine them and conse- 
quently cannot come to any definite conclusion regard- 
ing them. But until those quotations are shown and 
judged it cannot be said only on the grounds adduced 

* Nayaviveka, Ms. Jijnasasutra. 

* Pratij iiasutra, verse 33. 
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aboNC that the VartikakaM'iiiUhra of llje Prakarana- 
panchikais Kumarila. Ifence we arc unable to conform 
to the opinion of Prof. Shastri, — "1 am stronyly inclined 
to think that the Vartikafcara referred to in the ahoic 
extract from Uie Rjuvimala must be ICumarila Inmsclf, 
etc.” 

Prof. Sluslri next urjpri that Prabhakar.i was a 
contemporary of Kuinarila. lie says, “Slialikanatba, who 
describes himself as Prabhakara's pupil, refers to a 
hfandana Misbra in bis Prakaranapanebika on pa^e 
178 in which a uelNknoun verse from Mandana's 
Vidhivivcka b quoted viz :—*• 3‘^t Mamlana 

IS ty^ncrally bc!io\cd to be one of the pupils of 
Kuniarila Dhatta. Mandana refers to Prabhakara 
and the Orbatl in the Vidlibucka (already j)rinlctl ) 
and in tlic Uralimasiddhi ( of which my edition is 
under preparation ) in . several places with the 
animus gcner.illy characteristic of a contempof' 
aneous opponent." Uy analyslnj; this statement 
we obtain the followinjj facts : — Mandana is a pupil 
of Kumarila, Shalikanatha is a pupil of Prabhakara, 
Mandana treats Prabhakara in a manner that befits a 
► contemporary," and Shalikanatha quotes passages from 
Mandana’s Vidhlviveka. From these facts Prof. Sliastrl 
intends to dra>v the conclusion that Prabhakara was 
was a contemporary of Kumarila. 

But we have shown above that Shalikanatha was 
not a pupil of Prabhakara. As regards the assertion 
that Mandana was a pupil of Kumarila there is no 
evidence excepting a grmeral belief. Even if this belief 
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Prof. Shastriar asserts that both Umveka .and 

Mandana arh pupils of Kumarila. We I»a\e already 
discussed the question of relationship between Man- 
dana and Kumarila. Let us no\r see how Prof. 
Shastri makes out that Umveka was a pupil of Ku- 
manla. He finds his strongest evidence in the Shas- 
tradipika. :--‘'Thc subjoined extract from Shastradipika* 
would appear to leave no altcrnatiye except to assume 
that Umveka Bliatta was one of the pupils of Kumar- 
ila Bhatta 

g 55111 ^ sg- 

ijrtJiri- 

ihii4Mtna: I ga^q«iq^.q5i?!j fcftqa 11 teqFiq 

Hirai snFdqs m fftau 1" 

» But we do not think that from this extract from the 
Shastradipika we arc justified in concluding that Um- 
veka was a direct pupil of Kumarila. In the very bc- 
, ginning of the Shastradipika* we find this paasage — 

< “3^' g sifiiiia^qainn^qii^ q«>fa 

^nfa' ^iRU:” 

which contains a quotation from some work of Um- 
veka. Here the word, Vartikakara, is in the singular 


Sastradipika. F, 2, 
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above. Prof, Slia^trl ha!» obvcrvcil: *‘Il h note* 
vvotiljy here l\ut the Apa^UvUanlA reCcncJ lo in 
lhi> cMract is wsdcly knonn u* ibc norUi of IntlUri 
pb.!oso{j!vers as one of the di'lincttvc tenet’* of 
tie PwbJvikArA icbool. If Ubatlrnuira. ind na 
Prabhikam, U as^oculcd with thi« tenet aa U* ex* 
poncnl as presupposed by Kumarilat one !■* tempted to 
lincy that perhaps IVablnkara's relation to lUiartr* 
intira uas similar to nhatikara^-v relation (o Gauda* 
pida.” We do not undctslaud exactly wlal Prof, 
Miastri means to oUbUsb here*. If the relation of Pra> 
bhikara to Uljartrmilra be the -amc as ih.at of Shankara 
to Goudipada, then Prabliakara must be rqprded 
as a direct pupd of Uhartrtnitn. ilow can be then 
say .again, that Prabliakara was a direct pupil o^Ku* 
mania ^ So his argument affects the very tradition 
which he uants to maintain. But if he regards Ilhartr* 
mitra as the rival founder of the Prnbliakara school 
of uiiicli Prabliakara vva> a later exponent, still he 
cannot cstablisli that Prabliakara wa^ a pupil of 
Kuiiarila, for we do not know cxacllj whether he Hou' 
ridied before, or at the time of Kuniarila. 

Thus on a consideration of all tlie nliove points 
v.a find tint the grounds staled by Prof Sluistrl do 
t’oL enable us (u draw .any conclusion rogardinjj the 
relationship of Kumarlla and Prabliakara, and that, on 
the t)ther band, there Is strong evidence, both inter* 
na! and external, supportingthc suggestion made by Dr. 
Ji.i (vir. tbit Prabliakara was anterior toICmnanla) 
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Cog nitio ns are divided into two classes ,- -( i ) Prann^ - 
or valid cognition, and (2) Apramt? or invalid cog- 
nition. The Bh^ttas deiine valid cognition as that 
'which being free from discrepancies apprehend.s 
things not already apprehended.’ 'I'here is practically 
not much difference between this definition of the 
Bhrfttas and the corresponding deliniticn of the Pr«- 
blu/karas. But Dr. Jha is of opinion that the Bh«ttas 
do not accept tiie definition given by the Pnzblui^- 
karas_, and that t he defu iition given by the forme r 
is subversive of the Swatah-pr//manva or self^validity 
of cognition bvhich forms the verv kovnote of Mi- 
mam.sa.’ 

Dr. Jha derives the Pmbluiikara definition of 
Pranm from the following verse of Llie Prakarana- 
panchiki; : — 

n mm 

lie explains thih verse thus: — ‘‘That is to say, valid 
cognition is apprehension^ it is totally dif fer ent from 

Rcnu'inbrancf whic h is ncu yalivl, inasmuch as it 

of a previous ccniniilon. being as it is, 
.1 cognitinu, produced only by the iinpres.sions left 

by a previous cognition 'fUns Rcniembr.ancc 

cannot be regarded :i'> valul, because it bears upon 
its { ob|cct } not directly, hut only indirectly* through 
the agency ot previous cognitions of that object.** 
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iieie we notice Uul tememWAnce U not regairdcd 
ti ^4lid coRaitioa, and why ?— Bccauie il sUad* la 
need cf a proioo* cognition. Tbtti, according to 
the auhof of PrakataiupanchiLi, Use need cf a 
pre^iou^ 3ppitl.en»ian U the cauie of the ImaUdiiy 
cf rt.'nesibraace. By lhs» iUtemcal of the Ptakata* 
napanchikij. U U dcaUy Implied UiAt prcdcxit nen^ 
apprcheniion of the object \% a ciitcUcn of \alMUy. 

So, wc «c that the tcniarb, that valid cognllj&n 
U but apptchenvion, pure and abmplc^ doe* net tally 
with the viesr of the P.'ikafanapanchxloi. Had it hcen 
the intention of the anthor of the PuVaranapanchd.n 
to define >alid cOj;nitioa a» mcic apprehen*lo<» wslh^ 
cot attachlnjl to it any cattaoeo'ai contiitioo, >uch as 
previous non-apprelifittsico, he would ccttalnly 
denied the validity of temembtance on the simjdc 
ground that it is not an apprehension, and he would 
ncser Ime felt the necessity of assigning any other 


no doubt, therefore, that the con- 


reason. 

* There 

dlH^n qLhqI bei n g appfehe tidrd , Isefare- la-accepted 
by both the %chofaU . The only difference between' 
the vicw» of the two schools is that while the Uhattas 
impose two conditions^ viz., the absence of discre- 
pancies and the previous nonapprchenslon of the object,* 
the Prubhdkaras impose only the latter. That remem-’ 
brance is no valid cognition Is admitted by bolhi 
the schools. Put there is a difference of opinion rc>- 
yarding such a w^q n^ ;_go ^ p^itinn _aslU iaUjC.aUvcr-ln 
^jiQncjushclJ,^ The Bh.xtlas hold that th? .cpgniUon 
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“this is silver" — is only one cognition^ but, according 
to the Prabhakaras, there are two cognitions involy erT 
in it, of which, one is an apprehension and the other 
is a remembrance . Dr. Jha has explained this very 
lucidly, and it is worth while to quote his explana- 
tion here: ‘“The judgment or idea resulting from 
the cognition, “t^.iis is silver" when referring to the 
shell, contains not one, but two cognitions, — one per-, 
taining to ‘silver’ and the other to 'this'; and of these 
two, the idea of ‘silver’ is mere remembrance; and 
as such, not being ‘apprehension’, it cannot be re- 
garded as valid; the other factor in the idea — the 
idea of ‘ this ’ — is of the nature' of apprehension, 
and, as such, m^st be regarded as valid. Thus we find 
that the wrongness of the judgment ‘this is silver’ lies’ in 
the idea of silver vvhich is remembrance; and this also is 
regarded as wrong, simply because it is not found to 
agree with the real state of things, when the agent 
proceeds to act up to the judgment, and picks up 
the piece Even those* who regard the judgment, ‘this' 
is silver,’ as c mtaining a single idea, and as wrong, 
base tlie wrongness upon the fact of the judgment 

being one that is found to be subsequently sublatedj. 
and not upon anything in the nature of the cogni- 
tion itself. But these people also cannot regard as 
wrong that factor of the judgment which pertains to 
•'this' as the .notion of ‘this’ is not found to be sub- 
lated, being retained in the sublating judgment also, 
which latter is in the form— ‘this is not silver but shell"! 
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The next qucatloa U whether the inuoduction 
of the two qualifications would dhlutb the Sn-atah* 
prjmanya of cognitions or not. On this point Of»Jha 
sajs: “ U the validity o f cognitions depends not upo n 
Us onn nature, but upon such extraneous clrcuu&ta- 
nces as the absence of dUcrepancl e s and the previous 
noQ.apprehenslon of the obiect^tb\mh^tS;.jtfluttL^ 
iu Swatah-orumunya o r scli^validlly ?"• 

It is true that errors, remembrances, appreheo' 
lions and other instances of cognition are all valid 
as cognitions. Even If a cognition is found not to 
agree with the real state of things, the cognition 
as cognition cannot bet be regarded as valid. Hut 
still, for practical purposes, cognitions are divided into 
saiid and Invalid cognitions. If a cognition, satisfies 
such conditions as the absence of discrepancies, or 
a ptotous non>apprehension of the object, it is re* 
garded as a valid cognition, otherwise it is regarded 
as invalid, in spite of the fact that it is valid as a 
* cognition. We have seen .above that the invalidity of 
remembrance is due to the fact that it depends 
upon a previous apprehension and not to the fact that 
»the very nature of cognition is wanting tlicre. 

Thus we sec that the expression^ ^validity of eg- 
Ignition,* Is used in two senses . A cognition is valid 
ptr s c, and a cognition Is valid w hich stands^t lic 
tests mentioned above ; or In other woriL, there is a 
validity which is due to an internal cause , and there 


• Ind. Jhought Vol, IC" p, 14 *. 
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is another validity which depends upon external causes 
also. 

In the Nyayaratnavali the external causes have been 
specifically described.* It is stated there that the exter- 
nal causes which make a cognition valid are of two 
kinds, — the absence of discrepancies, and want of pre- 
vious apprehensions of the object — of which the first is 
common to remembrance and apprehension, and the 
second is found only in the . case of apprehension. In 
the Vedantaparibhasa, too, it is stated that the validity 
which depends upon the two factors — absence of dis- 
crepancies and previous non-appehension, does not exist 
in remembrance, but that that validity which depends 
upon the absence of discrepancies only, is common to 
remembrance also. On a consideration of these state- 
ments we find that three kinds of validity are recognised. 
The first depends upon the absence of discrepancies 
and previous non-apprehension, and exists in direct 
apprehension ; the second depends upon the absence 
of discrepancies only and exists both in remembrance « 
and in apprehension ; and the third is inherent in the 
nature ot cognition, and so, is present in all sorts of 
cognition — error, remembrance and apprehension. The » 
first two are known a s Paratogr^hya Prami7twa, Cc., 
validity due to extraneous causes, and the third one is 
called, Swatog rahy a Pramgtwa . i.e., validity due to 
cognition itself. That Kumarila has recognised thiT 
distinction appears from the following passage of his — 


■* Nyayaratnavali, p. 123 . 
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‘‘ aM TT g niflr «npnm | " 

»imwmT?^^?a^hwriiJ5 ii" • 

^‘The vilidUy of cognition, therefore, lies In its very 
nature ; It is set aside nlien It Is found.to be vitiated 
on account of dlsagreemeot with the real state of 
things." Here Kumarila has very br7cny spoken of the 
two kinds of validity. His followers, Parthasarathl 
.Mishraf and other later writers, have, however, put 
forward the delinition of valid cognition as that which 
being free from discrepancies, apprehends- things not 
already apprehended. But they have simply defined the 
Paratograhya Pfam4twa. They have not, as Dr. 
jha supposes, ‘missed the very point of the dictum 
of the Swatalwprnmdnya of cognitions/ but ihey 
ha\c not clearly drawn a distinction between Swato* 
gr^hya Pramatwa and Paralograhya Pramntwa. ^ There 
no evidence to show that they have denicd'thc self* 
validity of cognitions, save that they have mentioned the 
other kind of validity. The mere mention of the Parato* 
gruhya Fram^twa, however, does not imply the denial of 
the Swato-grahya Pramatwa, because the former pre- 
* supposes the latter and does not exclude it. As 
Kumarila himself has definitely accepted the Swatah* 
pruraunya of cognitions, the later text-writers have 
only taken it for granted. Besides, the Swatogruhyx 
Pramutwa exists in all cognitions, whereas the Parato- 
grahya' Pram4twa exists only in some of them. So, 

* SblokaTATtika, Sod Su, Vans 63. 
t Sbaatradtpilu, p. S3. 
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whenever the validity of a cognition is questioned, 
it is the Parato-griihya Pramatwa that is invariably 
taken into account. This is also another reason why 
the later writers of the Bhntta School have . defined 
this kind of validity only. It is clear from their 
definition, that it isjjnly the Paratograhya Pramutwa that 
is meantj though, in fact, they have not used that spe- 
cific name to designate it. In the Laghu-chandrika this 
Parato-grahya Pramatwa has been clearly described as 
that Pramatwa which is good for practical purposes: 

nm* STOTcii *5, 

1 *" * 

Thus we see that the expression “Validity" has 
all ''along been used in two different senses, between 
which there is no confusion. There is no reason, 
therefore, to fear that the Swatah-pr<zmanya of cog- - 
' nitions will disappear if the validity is made to 
depend upon extraneous circumstances. t 

0 . Prabhakara recognises five forms of valid cogni- 
i Tt^n: (i) Pratyaksa (perception); (2) Anumana (infer- 
^ence); (3) Upamana. (analogy); (5) Shastra (Shabda)‘ 
and (5) Arthapatti (presumption). Kumarila accep ts 
all these and adds one mor e, viz, Abhava (non- 
apprehension). Pratyaksa proceeds from the direct 
contact of the sense-organs with the object. In- 
ference is the cognition of an object not in direct 

* Qauda-Brahmanandi, 

Nirnaya Sagar Press Ed., P. 319. 
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contact witit our i>cu&cs, which (cognition) is due* to the 
perception of some other thing, between which and the 
first object, an invariable connection is known to exist, 
Upanx-rna is the cognitjon of similarity of an object 
not in contact witli our senses to an object which 
is actually perceived. 

Shal>da ( SImstra } or verbal cognition is the cog- 
nition by virtue of the knowledge of words, of 
something which Is not open to the ordinary means 
of cognition. Arthapatli or presumption is the pre- 
sumption of a thing which is necessary for recon- 
ciiing the apparent Inconsistency of two certain per- 
ceptions. Abluva (non-cxistcnce) or Anupalabdhl (non- 
apprehension) is recognised by Kumarila as a sepa- 
rate means of proof. In the case of the jadginent, 
'there U no jar on the table/ the absence of the 
jar is cognised: but this cognition is neither percep- 
tion, nor inference, nor any of the above-mentioned 
, means of proof. Kum.irlla holds, therefore, that non- 
apprehension is the only means whereby this absence 
is cognised. As against this the Prabhakaras argucthat 
^ there is nothing which could be cognised by means 
of non-apprehension, and, therefore, they do not accept 
Anupalabdhl as a distinct means of proof. ^ 

It is needless for us to enter hero into all the 
details and differences of ^views regarding these six 
Pramanas. We shall, therefore, say only a word or 
two about ! the necessity of int^odu-cing s<y many 
Pramanas into the Mimanisa. ^ , 
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The sole business of the Mimamsakas consists in 
ascertaining Dharma or Duty. This Duty is not a 
materially existing thing, and there is no possibi- 
lity, therefore, of its ever coming into contact with 
our sense-organS'. Hence, Pratyaksa is of no use 
here. Similarly, Anumana, Upamana, Arth^patti and 
Anupalabdhi, all<"of which are dependent more or 
less upon Pratyaksa, are of no avail in ascertaining 
Duty or Dharma. Consequently, the Mimamsakas have 
accepted the Vedas as the only infallible means of 
acquiring the knowledge of Duty. Now, if the Vedas 
be the only means in this respect, why should 
the other four or five means be at all discussed in the 
Mimamsa? To this Shabara Swamih gives the simple 
answer ^that Pratyaksa and the other means of proof 
have . been introduced into the Mimamsa not for the 
purpose of asertaining Dharma through them, but only 
with a view to satisfying ourselves that Dharma can- 
not be asertained through them. 

But though Pratyaksa etc. are not directly useful for 
ascertaining Dharma, they are necessary for refuting 
some of the antagonistic views questioning the 
authoritativeness of the Vedas and for settling v.\rious 
questions in connection with Dharma. 

The Sougatas have denied the existence of external 
things. They hold that there is no actual existence 
of external things as apart from cognitions, and that 
the outside world ^ is nothing but Shunya. This view 
as clearly in opposition to that of the Shruti. If there 
be no real existence of Paradise, etc., why should the 
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ShniU enjoin ucnAccs? Hence it is ncccwary to con* 
clutle Uut the extendi woddtfocs octuaH)^ exist ami 
that a correct knowicJfCC of ft can be derivetj by Praty- 
aksx Jt is evitient. thcrcibrc, tJut the rccr>snitipii of 
i^ratyaksa as a means of proof is not out o( place 
in Utc Mirnanrsa. This fact Is put very concisely 
\n the folVi's.vns 'be Shto^vastika*. 

“<rn 

ntminp^n nfairfifa: i 
aonoa: 

4imfi)T 'rf-fi«3n:o} a" | 

''The false notion that was crealeU by ( preaefuns 
the theory of ) the nomexlslcnce of cxtcroal things 
is tlrus (removed) by propounilingf that they are"bxls« 
tent This (^fimamsa Shastra) is able to help those 
who believe in the truth of boUi (cognitions and cx« 
n‘rnal things ) in diicussinc Dliarma.'* 

The usefulness of Anununa lies in making various 
necessary aasumpiions. We may cite a uclMcnov^-n 
case by w'ay of illustration. Tlic authority of Smrti 
texts is published by assumlni* Uut they have had 
a Vcdic origin. Tlic Sni/'li texts are all human com* 
positions, and so, their auUiority regarding matters 
«)f Dharma is challenged. Uut as their authors were 
pre-eminent Vcdic scholars, it is assumed that they 
h.ave been derived from the Vedas.* 


• 3hiuiy*T»di, Versa SOt. 

t rurTA.u(ui&mM. 1. S 
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In the latter half of the Purva-Mimamsa, the 
question of Atidesha or transference is discussed in 
numerous cases. In all those cases, the usefulness 
of Upamana or analogy is clearly perceived. We can- 
not decide that the Spurya Sacrifice is to be perfor- 
med after the manner of the Agneya Sacrifice unless 
we accept analogyC as a valid means of proof. Again, 
the question af substitution is decided only on the 
ground of analogy.^ We quote below the verses of 
the Shlokavartika showing the usefulness of Upamana: — 

^3Pq^ 3^ feqiT 

n%^:fq ^ 3^3 2[tf»Tq^cq?i^s^qjg; , 

^cqq>d23 qm:!!®* 

“This Upataana is different from Anumana, The 
ntence containing the words ‘Agni, etc,’ is not con- 


t Chap. VI. Adhi, 3,11, 14, 15 etc. 

* Upamana Parichheda, Versea 62-54. 
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ncclcJ with the tctilssicca iKiginnlfli* with Souiyjt, clc, 
Uul »uU by aiub,;)* U iransfcrs it» own dcUlU. 
Here Uc> Uvi litcfjU’.cM (of Upamiiu ). \VU«e RriUi 
it lost or isitot av^Uabta Ntv*jra U accepted ai a 
»xbiititc;te on secoutu of iu ilouiulty lo UrihU Here 
alsaUpADuna 4cnc3 adUUuct purpoic. In lomc case* 
the titruliniy U ujulcfJlooJ ihrou^Jh points of limi- 
litudc x^hkh arc not strong, and In other c aa c s ii 
is dear— Utc points of aimilitudc l>clnj' slmnfj. The 
{GtxxiCT which Is not dearly similar, Is useless, because 
of tU less siinihr^ty’, whereas the latter Is accepted 
readily; and when it is once accepted, the other one 
is excluded in s;dtc of its bcin^ taken into account '* 
'Use usefulness of AnhapaUt as a means of proof 
Is thus set forth In tltc Hhlokavatlika* • 
uTsq't 'ifw.jajaftJTi 
ftimfurwr fafji'nfaw « i 
iwr^rji qrrp'rf « 
fj^TopE H "wfatfej a* * 

“In it (the I’urs'aoMImainfra) an original V'edic text 
is ima^jined fro*j) (he cxlsu-nceof a SmrU (ext; a - text 
of the Shruti ahowinu (he application of a particular 
thln^ is imagined on (he Linga principle, etc., and results 
etc., arc imagined lo matn(injunctions) complete. But 
In all these cases there is no means of showing' these 
connections (except Arlhapam)*' We ha\e died the 
first of tlicsc eases under Anumana. Where there is 


Artfis;)«tti, *6r»« 87 
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no direct pronouncement of the Shruti showing an 
application, an injunction is made out by the suggestive 
power of ideas, etc. In the injunctions for Vishvajit and 
some other sacrifices no fruits are mentioned but are ima- 
gined. All these things are made out by Arthapatti. 
It may be said that really speaking there is no distinc- 
tion between An^^^nnna and Arthapatti. Kumarila, in 
fact, actually draws a distinction between them, ■ yet at 
the same time it must be admitted that he is never 
eager to regard Arthapatti as a separate means ‘of proof. 
The following Shloka clearly sets forth his view ; — 

55^ I t 

‘ Suc^i is (Arthapatti), — but if it still comes to be 
called, Anumana, we give our consent.*' 

The necessity of adopting Anupalabdhi as a separate 
means of proof is explained by Kumarila in the following 
verse of the Shlokavartika : — 

i 

; I 

“All the sacrifices do not produce all the results, 
nor do they possess all the details, nor are they connected 


+ Arthapatti, versa 88. 
I Abh»va, verse 56. 
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^vith one another...” Chapters arc devoted in the Purva 
Mimamsa to discussions regarding dlfTcrentiation, sub- 
lalion, etc. According to ICumarila, Anupalabdhi is the 
only means of proof by which the fact, that one 
sacrifice b not identical with, or b not a part of, anollicr 
sacrifice, is known. And it Is also implied by him that 
it is not possible for the followers of l}y2 other schools to 
make such discriminations. 

Thus we conclude that though Dharma b not 
known directly by these means of proof, still they are 
absolutely necessary for carrying on various dis- 
cussions raised in this connection. 

We have said above that Shabda or word has been 
accepted by the .MImamsakas as the means for ascertain- 
ing Dlurma. Now, Shabda may be of two kinds~>vcdic 
and human. In the Lokavedadhikurana it has been sh*e‘wn 
that (here Is no actual difference between vcdlc and 
human Words. The meanings of words are known from 
Vyavalutra.* Out Vyavahiira is possible only in the case 
, of human words, and not in the case of vcdic words. So, 
if we deny the validity of human words altogether, we 
shall not be able to know the meanings of \cdic words. 
^ Thb importance of human words has been recognised 
in the beginning of tlic Shlokavartika on the Chodanasutra. 
There is only this difference between a vedic word and 
a human word — a human .word may or may not be 
valid, whereas a vedic word is always valid. This has 
been propounded by ShabaraSwamin in his commentary 
on the Chodana<sutra. ^ , 


t By watebing (be usage o( older persons, t 
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In the Sutra of Jaimihi, mentioned above, the word, 
‘Chodan^?,’ occurs, and hence, it appears that only those 
sentences in which an action forms the leading element 
are to be regarded as authoritative. Jaimini keeps this 
in view when he says that Arthavada texts are autho- 
ritative in so far as they contain eulogies which create a 
tendency in the mifid of a man to act*. The Vedantins, 
on the other hand, recognise the authority even of such, 
vedic texts which do not make the action-element 
prominent but simply describe saguna ( immanent ) 
Brahman, nirguna ( transcendental ) Brahman, etc, 
This is opposed to the purport of the Sutra “Amnnyasya 
etc.”* of Jaimini. But it has been pointed out in the Brhati 
and other works that there is really no such conflict 
between the Sutras of Jaimini and the Vedanta doctrines. 
We shall speak more fully of this in the next chapter. 

There is a difference of opinion between the Bhnttas 
and the Pr^ibhakaras regarding the way in which the 
validity of words is made out. It is well known that the 
Prabhakaras have accepted the theory of Anvitabhi- 
dhnnavtfda, and the Bhattas have accepted Abhihitcn- 
vayavada. According to the first theory, two powers 
of words are recognised— one enables us to remember 
the meanings and the other establishes the connexion 
between the meanings remembered : the former itself, 
being known first, causes the recollection of meanings, 
whereas the latter gives rise to a knowledge of the 


t Jaimini Sutra 1. 2. 7. 
* jaimini Sutra 1. 3. ,1. 
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connexion without itself facing; know'it. This second 
power is known tcchnicnlly as the Kubja>shakti. 

Accordlnjj to the AbhihiUnvMyavdtla the know- 
iedge of meanings is due to wordsi but that knowledge 
arises neiUicr through recollection nor thiough appre- 
hension, but through what is tudmically called Abbl- 
•Jhdttx (danotation), and the of the wnnexha 

of the meanings is due to the meanings known: the power 
of making meanings known is inherent in ^words, but 
the power of giving rise to the knowledge of the 
connexion lies in the meanings. According to both the 
Uicories, the knowledge of the first power b necessary, 
but tlut of the second one is not so. 

According to Anvitrbhidhunavnda, there will be no 
apprehension of tlie sense of words unless Ute w’ords be 
used, if any one utter the word, 'door*^ only, we roust 
understand some other word, such as ‘shut/ to make the 
sense complete, but according to the other theory, any 
tvro Ideas which have been known by some Pramuna or 
other, may come to be combined according to necessity, 
and hence, we can complete the sense by understanding 
an idea also. The Shlokavartika goes a step further 
when It says; — 

“<ppra: \ 

^ 11 ” 

“A man who sees something white, hears the neighing 
of a horse and the noise of hoofs,— from these he 
conceives that a white horse is running.* This matter** 
has been fully discussed in the Nyayaratnavali.f " 


t Pages 43.4C. 
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This difference is not, however, of any practical 
importance, so far as the subject- niatter of the Mimamsa 
is concerned. The ninth chapter of the Mimamsa deals 
with Uha ( substitution ). If we accept Abhihitan- 
vayav^da, we shall be able to understand all necessary 
things, and no Uha of words will be necessary. Hence, 
it may be contendec^i^ that all the discussions regarding 
Uha arc useless. To this the answer of the Bhdttas 
is that in the case of Prakrti (primary,) ceremonies, things 
are mentioned by words and, hence, we must repeat the 
same process in the case of the Vikrti ( derivative ) 
ceremonies, too. 

We notice the importance of the difference^ between 
these two theories when the value of the Vedanta system 
comes in for consideration. The Anvitabhidhanav<zda 
excludes the Vedanta doctrines from the province of 
Karman. It recognises the authority of such sentences 
only where an action is the predominating element, and 
hence, the Pr^rbh^rkaras construe the words of an Artha- 
vada text together with those of a Vidhi text.* According 
to the other theory, an Arthavada has complete sense 
in itself, and hence, an entire Arthavada text is simply 
to be combined with its corresponding Vidhi text* The- 
Abhihitanvayavada does not ignore the importance of 
such texts which simply point out an existing thing, and 
hence, it does not stand against the authority of the 
Upanisad texts. 

Once more we compare the two.theories. According 
» Nyayainal* 1. 2. Adhi 2. ‘ ' ' 


>• 
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to the Ainiubhidiuiia theory, i\ortjaarcrc/;nrtJctl as valid 
owiny; to their connexion vvith an action, otherwise they 
will not be valid, because they give rise lothcrccollcc- 
Uen of njcaniug*. and rcmerobrance, as we have seen. 
Ins no validity. According to the other Uicory, meanings 
arc '•<^^ardcd as valid, and not words, no matter whedter 
there be any connexion with an acttc^ or not. So, the 
Bhasya says that words stop on expressing their respec- 
tive meanings, and that the meanings, being thus 
knowit, make up the meaning of the sentence.* So, there 
i- an agreement between the two tlieorics a^. U) the 
'iwnt. that the woids cwwvcy dtcvt vespectWe nveaw- 
ings ; but white one holds Out this convc)*aDce 
is due to remembrance, the ctitcr holds that it is 
duato Abbidiuna. But this conveyance is not verbal 
cognition. Verbal cognition Is ihc knowledge of’the 
meaning of one word as connected with the meaning' 
ol another ; according to the first theory', tire knowledge 
U created by virtue of the words tbcmi^clvcs, whereas 

* according to tire other, it is created by virtue of the 
meanings. 

It is very strange that Dr. Jha while explaining 

* Anvitiibhidlu;n.avi7da says that no word can be compre- 
hended as 'having any denotation when taken apart 
from an injunctive sentence,* and both Mr. V. S. Aptc* 
and Dr Keith* have made similar statements. But we 

f Jaitulni Sutra 1. 1. S5. 

* Indian Thought Vollt, 230. 

+ ApWa Saiu Eug, Dictvontwy, 

* Karmatnimamsa, P, 39. 
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have shown above that words do convey their meanii 
independently, but, for the sake of validity, they have 
depend upon other words of the sentence. 


CHAPTER HI, Sectiom (A), 

iftman. 

In many of the facrihclal Injunctions we Bnd that 
the performers wiU enjoy results (heaven etc) that will 
come after their deatlu Now, when the performer Is 
dead, he cannot enjoy the fruit. Hut the Statements 
of the ShrutI cannot be false. There must be some such 
entity which must last even after the destruction of the 
body, Tins entity is called Atniatu and has been 
regarded as somcthintj different from Huddhi, the 
sense-organs and the body. • 

Huddhi is not identical with Atman*-it is an 
instrument of cognition and not an agent. The same 
argument holds good in the case of sense-organs also, 
in such ordinary expressions as — " 1 who saw the book, 
am touching it now/'— the notion of only one cogniacr 
Is manifest though two sense-organs arc spoken of t 
But it is impossible to identify two or more scnsc- 


* ShlokavaUika, Atraavada— Verses 5, 6, 7. 
t Slia&uadip)La''ladn>ato 3 abkedaprakaraDam. 
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organs whose forms and functions are quite different. 
It must, therefore, be admitted that there exists some 
other entity behind them. Again, the body is not 
Atman, because the Shruti indicates that Atman must 
persist after the dissolution of the body. Besides, the 
body changes with age,— the body of childhood is 
not the same as that of youth and the bod}/ of 
youth again is much unlike the body of old age. * But, 
in the midst of these changes— the self remains the 
same ; otherwise, how could one say, — " I who saw my 
'parents in my childhood, am seeing my grand-children 
'in my old age ?” Again, pleasure etc, cannot be 
'the properties of the body. If the body be cut open, 
the inside will be found to be of a certain colour, 
because colour is a property of the body, but no such 
thing as pleasure or pain is ever found there.f Hence, 
there must exist some entity which is the basis of 
pleasure, pain etc., but which is different from the body. 
Various other arguments of this nature have been 
advanced in this behalf in other Astika Darshanas and 
have been adopted by Kumarila. It is needless to cite 
all of them here. 

Now, it may be of interest to enquire here, whether 
the Sdtras of Jaimini can furnish anything whereby 
the existence of an Atman different from the body, 

* Bhagavaclgits, Chap, II., verse 12. 

f Shloka Vartika, Atmavada, SI. 100, 
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iIk s.c!uc*o*s; 3U> a.’ul c»n he ciUl>tj>hst!. The 

siUh.or of the ScihuAta MiinlRs\ D^rvhana ^ i* of 
t.;/n.iya IhAl iVc Su»a. • ‘IfiV’iJ vin'S* 

cte., of !cac!i us to conclude • that JainnnI 

hintvclf i‘,«ves an Mca of an Atmuna which f> dincrenC 
the hid)', etc., because U c three t.otds ^5?^, 
as.J ’I'c arc uscil tci>ar4tcly m the Sutra ; acain, 
"the wort! is in the cenitisc ca;c which indicates 
that one bclonjjs to tlic other, L c. one is different from 
the other, and hence, from this Sutra, we learn that there 
is no identity (of Atman) svith liuddhh AUnan b 
hnO'Sii by all means of kuoalctV.e to be the basis of 
huddhi, and the expression ifsT.'xr sliows tha^ Buddhi 
has a bcjjinnin^. llaicc the word sW'musi mean some 

coijnber wlvo Iras no bcipnr.in^; .. ... 

IKc denniiion of pcrceptioit etc. will be stated in the 
Nyaya-Vblara. That may have only Incidentally been 
■rtferred to here or not.” J Thus, according; to Sri 
Vednnta'Ueilnka, the real object of framing this Sutra 
b to show that Atmau is difTcrciU from Iluddhi etc, as 

S Sn VciUata UethiVa. 

* Jaiu.iaiSutr.tsL i'4 

V gj'r^fiT iTctSf-annifl 

afTTrtt t^TFrifttssjaiiq!! "ij ^iaait a 
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also to prove the uselessness of perception as a 
means of ascertaining Dhartxia* The differentiation of 
Atman from Buddhi etc., he asserts, follows directly 
from the Sutra. Now, we cannot accept this position 
without a careful examination. In the first place,- the 
Sutra does not contain any word denoting the body, as 
there are words denoting the sense-organs and Buddhi. 
So it cannot be said that the identity of Atman with 
the body is denied here. There are, no doubt, other 
means of disproving the identity of Atman with the 
body, but if other means have to be adopted for this 
purpose, they can similarly be had recourse to for 
disproving the identity of Atman with the sense-organs 
and Buddhi as well, and in that case, there will not be 
any necessity for depending on this Sutra. 

Again, it is an accepted doctrine of the Seshwara 
Mimansa that Buddhi has no beginning : ^^In the case 
of God as well as in the case of souls, cognition is 
eternal, arises of itself, extends over all things and is 
valid, but its range is narrowed on account of various 


nfci^^TcfT i 

*•« *•» 

~Ssshwara Mimanea, 
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dcfccti*'* Hutf Ihcrt c^rt ihc Sc'hwAf* 
supjKSit {hi slivf Out Hut$>ihi ha« a U:^;Itiiun<4 f The 
authar ma%t either hoM that (he Sutra {i crrotscous or 
nuke s><)ma ether imctptctaUon. Hut in any ease, he 
canrtot, ^%i(h the help of thu Sutra, c^taMUh tho 
cxbtcncs of an Atman differeni fior^ llvnliihi etc. 

The Mimarnukai, on the other hand, hold ihu Sutra 
to be meant for Ota^vioE that perception etc. cannot 
determine Dharrna. Accordin,: to them, iht* Sutra 
does not help u» to otabU^h the existence of a non- 
corporeal Atman. Even the folluiscis of Charvaka 
who tisver admit that there U a non-cciporca) Atman-*- 
do not (ind fault with this Sutra, for the wonl Furuta 
can very * well mean n body endowed with. Intellect, 
There Is nothing in the Sulr.t to contradict this 
meaning. Hence, It Is not atall^Arc to conclude that 
Jalrainl Intends to citablisU the existence of a non- 
corporeal Atman by means of this Sutm. 

It is for this icaton that Shabara Svvami, in his com- 
mentary on this Sutra, doe* not say anything about 
Atman, He introduces the matter under the next 
Sutra— etc, f In connection with the cxplana- 

o sftqr-iinfn fn«i '5IW 

HftiJirV VI, s-jNtirimJi,-; 

t^eshwara Mimamu, 
f Jaisiai Sutra I :>5. 
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tion of the portion ' This portion means 
that ail statements of the Shrnti arc true, Shabara 
cites a text of the Shrutt — "the performer of a 
-sacrifice goes to heaven” ^ and argues that as it is not 
pos-sible for this body of flesh and blood to go to 
heaven, the e.xistence of a non-corporeal Atman id, 
therefore, implied. Bot Shabara does not say that the 
idea follows directly from the letters of the Sutra j 
he gives a hint simply that it is borrowed by Jairnini 
irons the Sutras of Badarayana, because the name of 
'Badarayana occurs in the Sutra just after this portion. 
Shabara says that Jairnini mentions the name of 
Badarayana to show honour to the latter, and he 
implies theieby that this honour is shown by Jairnini 
with a view to acknowledging his debt to Badarayana 
in this connection. We shall next proceed to show 
that all the famous expositors of the Sutras and of the 
Bhasya are of opinion that the idea of the existence of 
a non-corporeal Atman is borrowed from the Vedanta 
Sutras. 

Upavarsha, the first VAtikara of both the Purva 
and Uttara Mimamsa, states, when the question about 
the existence of Atman arises in the Purva Mimansa, 
— ‘‘We shall speak ' about it in the Shariraka.” Had he 
thought the matter to be contained in the Jairnini 
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Sutras, be wouUl not have postponed the writing of his 
V/lti for the sake of another system. 

We have seen already what the commcnt.ator 
Sliabara has done. lie docs not, in fact, express any 
opinion regarding the derivation df the idc.a of a non- 
corporeal Atman from the Sutras of Uadarayana ; but 
it is only from Ihc nature of his arguments that his 
position becomes clear, and the interpretation of his 
expositor Kumarila will aKo testify to it. Thus states 
Kumarila in his Sloka Vartika : 

faqjtTf naifa ii” 

—‘‘The commentator (Shabara), desirous of refuting 
atheism, says this about the existence of Atman on tho 
strength of arguments ; and the knowledge of this matter 
will grow firm by studying the Vedanta." So, according 
to Kum-irila, Shabara bases his theory on arguments 
and not on the letters of the Sutras of Jaimini. He 
also indicates that the Vedanta is the real source of 
this knowiedge, 

We next pass on to Shankara. Let us quote here 
Ilia words to show what his view with regard to this 
matter is ; 

— “iin tra nqif qT% 

• Atmavada Verse 148, 
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51 g 1 g ^ITrlT 

i ^rr tx^rn^T* 

SITd^% ^=^7137 IT. HH; I 

• > 

"'One might say that In the beginning of the Shastra 
(Purva-Mimansa) In the first pada, the existence of an 
Atman, which is different from the body and capable of 
enjoying the fruits mentioned in the ShrutI, has been 
spoken of. It is true that the commentator (Shabara) 
has so held, but there is no Sutra regarding the exis- 
tence of Atman; But here (in the Vedanta) the author 
of the Sutras himself (Badarayana) establishes that 
systematically. It is from this Sutra f that Acharya 
Shabara Swami has borrowed what he has stated in 
connection with his definition of valid cognition. It is 
for this reason that the revered Upavarsa says, when 
the question about the existence of an Atman arises, 
^‘We shall speak about it in the Shariraka." 

According to Shankaracharya, the Purva Mimamsa 
and Uttara Mimamsa are different systems ; so he might 
say without any hesitation that the conception of a 
non-corporeal Atman follows from the Sutras of 
Jaimini, for if the same thing be treated in two 
different systems there will be no repetition. But the 


t ‘‘m 'nim: Vadanta Sutras III 3-53. 
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Seshwani'MimamsAkAS regard the two systems as one 
concrete wliole. if they say that that the existence of a 
uon<orporcal Atman has been established twice in the 
>amc system {once by JalmtnUnd again by Badarayana) 
they will accuse Uadarayana of i\avlng made a useless 
repetition. Such a ctiarge against a Sutrakara Is 
anything but fair. To safcguardlhe Importance of the 
Sutra f Badarayana they ought 

to consider tliat the canceptton does not foltour from the 
Sutras of JaiminL. Butlnstead of doing that, theSeshwara- 
Mimamsakas have tried to adopt a middle course. They 
say that from the Sutras of Jalmlnt we learn that there Is 
an Atman capable of going to heaven, and that from the 
Sutras of Badarayana we learn that Atman Is eternah 



atlltx.'li i3 ll” * 

This does not at all seem to be a reasonable solution. 
Such a distinction between and as is drawn 

here is futile, for it Is absurd to imagine that Atman Is 
capable of transmigration without first admitting that 
It Is eternal. U for this reason that Kumania, while 
enumerating the attributes of Atman, allows at the 
^outset that it is eternal, and tiien goes on to say 
tii^t k is capable of assuming other bodies, i. e., fit for 
Dih^-^WDfWs : 

9“ Vedaata Sutras 111 . 3 - 53 . 

* Sssbwara Miraimsa. 
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Is Atman Bolf-illumtaoa 7 

t\% rcgartii the ^«l^lunlinoally ol Attn.iii, KuinanU 

!,.) b • 

“■disiHii srnTOtanpni i 

Ti^ira ■?fii ntJTpmn iranfa HflVaS n 
tjifeRfna^ i 


xnaisn.-nfiimi^^ss %3irii5fU'5nn i 



«-“lt is ^tAlc<l Atman in a ll^ht which niiimincs 
The epithet apparetttl/ means that it is 
imperceptible to all ; but as the Shnili says that it K 
vmHhPr (%cir>illumin:ilh we conclude that it is imper- 
ceptible only to others (and not to itself). Seeing; the 
cn(Hls{of a person) \v!iich cannot take place without 
the existence of an Atman, others infer that he 
possesses an Aiman.’' 

U we take the expression in the sense stated 
aboi'e, we shall have no dflRculty in understanding the 
text of the Shruli, *i f? 

Tin's clearly shows that Ur. Jha does not correctly 
rcyrcvpnt ICuinarila when he states, — “Kumarila hoIiK 
that the soufis not sclPumfiious but hnownby mental 


^^ception (Shastradipilta p. loi)." • Dr. Jha cites 


+ AKnnxadi— -Verses 142 45 , 

• Jadian Tbaught VoL IL p. 354 . 
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Shastradipika as his authority. There is, indeed, a 
passage in the Shastradipika where it is stated thus — 
‘Tf Atman were self-luminous, it would shine in deep 
sleep also, but it does not shine at that time, etc.''j but the 
author of the Shastradipika is there trying to refute the 
arguments of the Advaitins who hold that the object 
of the cognition'of ‘T’^ is not Atman. Had it really 
been his intention to deny the self-luminosity of 
Atman as understood by the Bhattas, then he would 
certainly have criticised the passage of the Shlokavar- 
tika, Nowhere does Kumarila say that 

Atman is not luminous during deep sleep. 

In the course of criticising the view that the cause 
of pleasure is thought of at the time of enjoying the 
pleasure, Kumarila says, g -f 

where the expression might lead to some confusion 

with regard to its actual meaning, for it seems apparent- 
ly to mean the substratum of pleasure, etc., i. e., Atman, 
and so .the whole passage seems to mean — “during deep 
sleep. Atman is not thought of, i. e. does not shine.” 
But here the question of Atman cannot arise at all. 
Atman may, indeed, be the substratum of pleasure, bp^:'^ 
it is by no means the cause of pleasure. We, learn, 
from the context that the discussion is about the 
enjoyment of pleasure and not about the cause of ‘it ; 
" and Atman, therefore, has nothing to do with it. Let lis 


t Atmavada, verse i8, 
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now see In v^hat sense the Myayaralimkara takes the cx- 
pres-iion TJ>ls expression implies, according to this 

cotntnentary, that which gives comfort, i, c. bedding etc. 
The v^hoJe passage means, therefore, that in deep 
sleep, bedding and such other linpletnenls of pleasure 
are not thought of : in deep sleep, pleasure Itself Is 
enjoyed, though the Instruments ' of pleasure are not 
thought of. So It is clear, that in deep sleep pleasure 
itself is enioyed, though the insirumcnu of pleasure are 
not thought of. Hut unless Atman Is shining at that 
time, how can the enjoyment be possible ? So according 
to Kumarila, Atman is sliimng at that time. 

Now, Partluuarathi MlshVa, the author of Nyaya* 
ratnakara, also, happens to be the writer of Shastra* 
dtpika. If he does not find any passage In the Varlika 
indicating that Atman is not seifdlluinined, how can he ^ 
state in his Siustradipika that Atman is not so ? It 
only proves that lie does not correctly represent the 
view of Kumarila in his Shastradipika, although he 
says in his Introduction to the work 

shall write this Shastradipika in accordance 
. »y»th the views of Kumarila/’ 

,X<ct us now ascertain the Prnbhnkara view on this 
point In the Nyayavivarana there is a purvapaksa 
wMch proceeds on the assumption that Atman is self- 
illumined. The author of the Nyaya-sudha has taken*'” 
this view for the view of Prabhakara. but the author 



ai 
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•»i I't.e M.idn,iv,,il.jt.Mr’.'.f.U,t‘a‘lr:!;,t * i' ihl t 

% * 

i'i.; va;ui!i;>]i,i in Use X;. isya vjv.u.iJh't s ? in :iCCt>r'l* 
.'u.t,c v.'ifii til.: view ni i'va',}!i.i':.',r<j, . ill'; '.c'XliSMjin'i-.ilV 

->i Atinau ii never ;uhnllte’.l by I’rabhaK.sr Tiie 
I j'.uurajiyu t whicb. is .« c./;.njt.::<,t.sry *jn the t'l.ancIn'Uu 

s. ays 1*11 the same y'hut to Frabhah.ir.s, 

■ iX .sell'iUsniiso'.!'* .sir.l AtuMi'f t.i only tlie » 

t. :' v:oyiutiun. H;ui tl.c rurvay.tki-n lueaut to fuUnvv 

i rubiinhara, it wouhl Isavc Jal;cn r.*> ^;;tnd on that 
'.round and not on tlu; self hnniiioatty of Atnnsn wb.icix 
1' never adt'oiilcd by lVubV.aUara.'‘ Th'a> we .700 that 
according to these ennnent writers the Atman of 
I'rabhaUara is not scif-illurniued, and th.ab when one of 
liiem — the author of the Kyayabudlia — ma'ics u 
contrary statement, the others are pointing it out. 

Ur, Jha accepts this view a.s that fwopouuded in the 

rrakaranapanchtlca. We quote here his very words: 

“Thus, tlien, according to 'dr.-b!tal:ar.i the .soul is not 

self-illumined it i.s cognition rdone that is so. § 

J)r. Keith ahso restates the very same view ; *Tn the 
view of Prabhakara cognition is .self-iliumiued^ but 
tliis doctrine i.s not applicable to th-e soul." [i 


♦ A work of the M:ulhwa School. 
+ A v/crU Ijy Vy.as.<raja, 

§ In'dian Thou^-ht, Vol. 1! p. ■*5;. 
'• 11 Kainn Miin.ams.a, p. 70. 



Atiaia a:? coasclousiiaao and an object of 
cognition 

Atman, aijalii, is tlcacrlbcil in the ShJoLav.irliI.a as 
i. c. of the nature of consciousness In the 
SiJdhantaviiulu of illaditusudana Saras\\ati, r.e find 
the passage — ‘6t«l sfaMin" • "the Hhnltas lioUl 

that Atm^n is (object of cognition) and of the 
nature of consciousness.” This passage Iras been tho; 
e.^plaincil in the N)ayaratnavali— sfs! 

{ ^ ^ attnirsi 

ifh 

“Atman has two parts, one of which is 
(conscious) and the other Hy its conscious part, 

it Is the cognibcr and by the other part, it transform*, 
itsuif into cognition, emotion, etc. and becomes tire 
object of the c'<pcficnce *1 know myscHV' Krom tlr:s 
it clearly appears that tire Hhattas have been represent- 
ed holding that Atman is consciousness. From tir>' 
Nyayaratmivall we also learn tJrat the attributes, 

► (object of cognition) arid consciousness, arc not contia- 
diclory because atmait is conscious by virtue of its 
part and is (object of cognition) by virtue of iti s:fnr^ 
j3art. In tire Sidrihantavindu, the PinblirrUara 
view is thus stated—r^ ilit* 

I’nibhakaras hold that Atman is tire agent, tire eujo^cc 
sTf ^nd omnipresent. The word ai? is evpiained 
in the Nyayaratnavali as follows ; * 5 ■ar 'giqrt^qfnsc^Tf^ 

' * Kumbhakooa Ed p 59, 
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^ ^ — "and he is said to be 

Jada, because he is different from consciousness ; he 
appears as the substratum of the cognition, ‘'I know", 
but not as consciousness." 

in the Bhasya, Shabara Swami has propounded 
— ‘'aiisnfiifcs: — "there is a permanent cog- 

niser apart from This raises a doubt as to whether 

Shabara, by thus distinguishing the cogniser from 
denies the identity of Atman with consciousness. But 
Shabara refutes here the Theory of Transient Cogni- 
tions and does not assail the Theory of 

Permanent Consciousness at all. In the 

atheistic Darshanas there is a theory that an Atman is 
nothing but a single cognition ; and as the acts of 
cognition are numerous, these Darshanas hold that 
there are numerous Atmans. Thus an Atman, accord- 
ing to thetn, is merely a technical name for an act of 
cognition, and does not mean anything which is perma- 
nent or eternal. Shabara contends that if each Atman 
be a separate cognition, there will be no connection or 
association between one Atman and another (i. e. 
between the cogniser and the rememberer), because it will 
disappear as soon as it takes place, and so the recollec- 
tion of things will be impossible, and so forth. By the 
word Shabara means this sort of Atman or^ cogni- 
tion. He holds that behind these short cognitions, 
thereds a permanent cogniser, i.' e. consciousness. We 
‘thus see that the Bhasy^kara does not refute. 
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fl'ul co;jjc 7 Ucntly, Ijc in not against iho view Ihu 
Atman is consciousness. 

TIic Hhasj a says agim—nnw: H H^irtT, 
iTa* ^r-?3 '^It (Alin<in)is known by itself, U n 
incapable of bung seen or shown by others" Tlis 
statement can be cogent only if we take Atman to be 
of the nature of consciousness. 

Again, in the following passage of the Sha^tra- 
(lipika, we 6nd that three distinct attributes of Atman 
are recognised j 

nT3!i7i5Bt -OKir I 1 " 

The cogniser is something different from the body, 
etc ; it is con'tciousness (the notion of '1') and the 
object of the cognition of *1*. Hut how is it tlut the 
cogniser itself becomes the object of cognition f” This 
view is undtsputeJiy quite in agreement with that 
of Bhatta. Tlic author of the Shastraihpika does 
not only say that Atman is the basts of cognition 
and the object of the cognition of *1', but tiiat it 
IS consciousness (the notion of T) also. Dr. Jha,f 
while stating the attributes of Atman, has omitted to 
mention that Atman is consciousness, — “He (KumariJa) 
hoiefs the soul to be either the substratum, or the objeot 
of the notion of UV' * Probably, Ur, Jha has accepted 
the reading that is found in the Benares edition ut the 

* iodiao Thought Volume U page 3$ t. 
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book — t I*' readings 

the expression is a paft of the compound 

and ■ qualifies 'crfusm ; so it is not a separate adjective 
and does not qualify ■gicrr. From this reading we do not 
get that Atman is consciousness (the notion of ‘V), . 
Now, let us see how the Yukti-sneha-prapurani, a. 
famous commentary on the Shastradipika, interprets it, 
'It proceeds to explain the text 
with the following words, ^'in asking 

the question the author has something in his mind.” The 
text is plain enough j why then should the author have 
something in his mind ? The commentator gives a fuH 
explanation of it in his a co.m- 

snentary which he hirriself has written on his Yukti" 
sneha-prapurani. There he says, — 

Tn^c^i5^fif}r*aRvig{^: — Atman is a thing that is known, 
it will be the object of cognition, and then its attribute 
of consciousness will be untenable j — this is what the 
author (of the Shastradipika) has in his mind.'’ Now»the 
question about the untenability of Atman’s attribute as 
consciousness would never arise in the author’s mind^ 
unless , he admitted it before. But, according to the 
reading of the Benares edition, this becomes impossible. 
The Bombay edition, on the other hand, reads ‘Tfinif* 
i’ This is a separate adjective and qualifies ■sn^, 
and so it supplies the other attribute of Atman, narnelyBi^ 

f 'Siiastra Bipika'-Bsnarca Ed. pp 347, 
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consciousness. This reading, therefore, is consistent with 
the remarks of the author of the Yukti-s>ieha*prapurani, 
and should be regarded as the correct reading. Thus, 
we see that, according to the Shastradipika, Atman ii 
the notion of *1', the object of the cognition of T* and 
the basis of cognition. , 

It is true that the Shastradipika has, after an 
elaborate discussion, come to tho conclusion that Atman 
is not consciousness * ; but It has done so only to refute 
the view of the Advaitins that Atman is consciousness, 
pure and simple ; and in fact it can never be the inten- 
tion of the Shastradipika to refute tlic view of the 
Bhdttas who hold that Atman is both epF-ns well as of 
the nature of consciousness. It might, however, be stilt 
contended that there is practically no difference 
between the lihattas and the Advaitins in this respect, 
because, according to the Advaitins also, there is some 
sort of darkness (si^) covering Atman. But, In 
reply to this, sC may be urged that the of the 
Advaitins is an imposed one, and not real ; and surely, 
the author of the Shastradipika docs not deem it 
necessary to enter into a discussion about the reality or 
unreality of th.it Asa Mimansaka^ 

he cannot but admit that there is in Atman ; but 
he cannot decfare—bc he ever so mclfned to do so— ■ 
t^at Atman is nothing but consciousness, for such ^ 


* Bombay Ediuoo, p. {39. * 
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book — t In t^iis reading 
the expression rn^gifsiwi is a part of the compound 
and qualifies '^T^'rfcsjg ; so it is not a separate adjective 
and does not qualify From this reading we do not 

get that Atman is consciousness (the notion of 'V), 
Now, let us sea how the Yukti-sneha-prapurani, a 
famous commentary on the Shastradipika, interprets it. 

'It proceeds to explain the text u 
tvith the following words, *‘in asking 

the question the author has something in his mind." The 
text is plain enough j why then should the author have 
something in his mind ? The commentator gives a full 
explanation of it in his a com- 

mentary which he himself has written on his Yukti- 
sneha-prapuranf. There he says, — ftwiJTT 
— “If Atman is a thing that is known, 
it will be the object of cognition, .and then its attribute 
of consciousness will be untenable j — this is what the 
author (of the Shastradipika) has in his mind/’ Now,- the 
question about the untenability of Atman's attribute as 
consciousness would never arise in the author’s mind, 
imless he admitted it before. But, according to the 
reading of the Benares edition, this becomes ijnpossible. 
The Bombay edition, on the other hand, reads ‘rirffg- 
/ This is a separate adjective and qualifies ’s5i<rf, 
and so it supplies the other attribute of Atman, namely/ 

? 'SkiJUi DiyiVa — Btaaiss £t|. pp 347. * 
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consciousness. This reading, therefore, is consistent with 
the remarks of the author of the Yukti'sneha-prapurani^ 
and should be regarded as the correct reading. Thus, 
we see that» according to the Shastradipika, Atman ii 
the notion of 'i', the object of the cognition of T* and 
the basis of cognition. 

It is true that the Shastradipika has, after an 
elaborate discussion, come to the conclusion that Atman 
Is not consciousness * ; but it has done so only to refute 
the view of the Advaittns that Atman is consciousness, 
pure and simple ; and in fact It can never be the inten- 
tion of the Shastradipika jo refute the view of the 
Dhdttas who hold that Atman Is both stf-as well as of 
the nature of consciousness. It might, however, be stiir 
contended that there is practically no diflerence 
between the Uhettas and the Advaitins in this respect, 
because, according to the Advaitins also, there is some 
sort of darknes< covering Atman. But, In 

reply to this, it may be urged that the of the 
Advaitins is an imposed one, and not real ; and surely, 
the author of the Shastradipika docs not deem it 
necessary to enter into a discussion about the reality or 
unreality of that aiT?? in Asa Mimansaka. 

he cannot but admit that there is in Atman ; but 
he cannot declare— be he ever so inclined to do so— 
t^at Atman is nothing but consciousness, fur soch ]» 


• Bombay Editiou, p. 129. ' 
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co'^clusion would give rise to a confusion in the mind’s 
of the ordinary people who are fond of Karman, As a 
Mtmansaka, therefore, he has refuted the view of the 
’ Advaitins only ; and that he has refuted no other view 
js dear from the very context of his discussion. 

As regards the Pr^rbhakara view of Atman as an 
object of cognition. Dr Jha says, ^‘Kumarila holds that 
thi; soul is not self-luminous, but is known by mental 
perception which latter fact Prabh«kara denies.” This 
“latter fact” undoubtedly means the cognition of Atman 
by mental perception. But we should point out here 
tisat the statement of Dr. Jha goes against the Frakarana* 
panchika. True it is, that according to the Pr^bhakaras 
Aitman enters into all cognitions of external things, but 
they do not mean that Annan is never cognised 
independently of the cognition of external things. This 
sort of cognition of Atman which concerns Atman 
alone is acknowledged by them. The 

Prakaranapanchika states that all cognitions of exteinal 
things are preceded by a cognition of Atman 

that although the cognition of Atman has 
always been existing, still it has not been existing in 
connection with the external thing perceived, and that 
therefore, the cognition of an external thing takes pKce 
according to the Principle of Continuous Cognitions 
^ The cognition of Atman in the shape, — e 






CHAPTEK IIL 


m 


M know mysclP cxijti ponnancnMy uUhin a man. \Vh«a 
he sees an external Uunj:, ‘•ucli as a book, his cognkiuii 
is of llic jhnpa— ‘I know this boo!;’, — ic. he knows that 
tliccu tA |U'» self ami that there U (he book a^ well. It 
m.iy now be nskml — if ll‘e cognition of the self bs 
permanently present in us, the self is a thing already 
l.nown { why then, should one know it afresh (ie have 
a fresh cognition of the self) when one perceives an 
external thing ? To this it m.ay be answered that though 
undoubtedly the self i< .1 thing already known, still it is 
not known In connection with the particular thing 
perceived. For the sake of this connection, therefore, 
a p.irticnlar cognition of the sell is necessary. The 
T'cinciple of Contit^uoui Cognitions may be cited here 
to explain tin's. 1 sec a slide once, twice, thrice, and 
so on ; one might contend that there should be no 
cognhion of the slick when I sec it for the second 
time, etc, because it is a thing alreaily known to me 
by virtue of its having been seen before. Hut that there Is 
‘actually a cognition each lime the stick is presented to 
my eyes. When I see it for the second time, I do 
know that 1 see it a second time ; when 1 sec it for the 
third lime, 1 do know that 1 see It for the third time; 
and so on. Each succeeding occasion is a new occasion, 
and in connection with each new occasion, we have 

vKtEiif'Si«i5ii3=Y mni»a a 

Prakarsnapaochika p 56. ' ^ ' 
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really a fresh cognition of ~the thing presented. Ihia- 
is known as the Principle of Continuous Cognitions. 

Thus, we see that according to the Frabhakaras 
Atman is known by ‘mental perception.’ The Praka- 
rana-panchika does not only assert this, but also 
gives a sufiicient description of the relation that subsists- 
between the and kiligira cognitions. * 

j 

Atm&n aa tli9 Basis or Cognition. 

According to the Bh^rttas, Atman is the subs- 
tratum of cognition which is nothing but a product of- 
Atman. Ramanuja also accepts this view of Bhatta, 
But according to Ramanuja, cognition which is an> 
attribute of Atman is eternal and is capable of expansion 
and contraction ; | while the Bhattas hold that cog- 
nition is a product of Atman, which arises 

through Framanas (the means of knowledge). As^ 
regards the view that cognition is caused by Pramanas,. 
there is no difference between the Bhattas, the Naiya- 
yikas and the Vaishesikas. According to the Prabha- 
karas also, cognition' is a product of Atman. So the- 
Prakarana-panchika states, “Cognition of objects is 
temporary. Here Atman is the constituent cause and 
the contact of Atman with the Manas is an auxiliary 

,, , ,, I ... — ■— 


♦ Benares Ed. page 56 
. 't Seswara Mimansa Darshaait, 
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cnuse.’*t Atman is saul to be a constituent cause 
because it converti it>eif into a parlictilar state called 
cognition. The Naiyayikas and the Vaishcsikas have 
accepted Arnmbhavada ^ and hence, it is not necessary 
for them to hold that cognition is a product of Atman. 
There is another point of diHcrence also. According 
to the Naiyayikas and the Vaishcsikas, Atman is 
illumined by cognition and one cognition is illumined 
by another cognition. Thus they do not recognise 
that cognition is seif*iHumined, Tlte Prebhakaras 
do not believe in the scIMuminosity of Atman but 
believe in that of cognition. VVe shall see, later on, that 
the Prabluikaras are not all unanimous on this point. 
According to ( some of ) them, three things appear in a 
trognilion,— cognition itself, Atman and the object 
t Kumarita, however, difters from this view. 
According to him, Atman is sclMUumlncd, and so it 
is not to be cognised In the cognition of objects, 
and cognition itself is inferred. It is only the objects, 

t aw 

• HHsufawt'irsj ^ 

■agaa arKun, 

Piakarana Paachika, pp. 53, $3 

f 'That an cHcct not already la extsteace is prodaced through 
the activity of causes which are existing. 

t Ptakarana panchika PP.IS2, 52 ’ 
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therefore, that appear in a cognition. Kumarila does not 
recognise the self-luminosity of cognition, because he 
contends that if cognition itself be self-luminous, the 
objects will appear as pure manifestations of the cog- 
nition, and will not exist as real objects, and conse- 
quently, there will remain no difference between this 
View and Vijnana-vada. § It is really very difficult 
to see how the Pf^lbh^^karas will justify the independent 
existence of objects if they maintain the self- 
luminosity of cognition. 

Though the Bh^ttas hold that Atman is the subs- ' 
tratum of cognition, they never admit that it is the 
substratum of the *1' — element in cognition. But Prof, 
Keith in his TCarma Mimansa* says, — “The soul he 
(Kumarila) holds to be the substratum of the 'I' element 
in cognition, and this appears to be practically identical 
with PrabhaUara’s view that the soul is the substratum 
of the self-illumined cognition and the element 
in it” f Now, we must examine whether the Bh^tta 
view is practically identical with that of the Prnbhu- 
karas in this respect, as Prof. Keith holds it to be. If, 
indeed, the Bh(:?ttas held that Atman is cognised in the 
cognition of external objects, the above statement — 
“this appears to be practically identical with PrwbhiJ- 


§ Shloka Vartiba, Shunya Vada, Verse 233. 
f Kanaa Slimausa, p. yt. 
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islements appear as distinct objects of cognition. 

Hence, we see that the Doctrine of the Appearance 
of Three Elements (Triputibhanam of the New School 
.of Pr^zblifrkaras) does not rest on a firm ground. It h 
for thiu reason that the author of the Nyayaratnavali 
says that the old school of the Fr^bUrtkaras does not 
propound such a doctrine. Int he Nyayaratiiavalit It 
is plainly stat&d that the old school of the Pr^bhtrkaras 
does not admit that cognition and the engniser, are the 
objects of cognition, as our uses are possible by virtue 
of identity (<n^«rr) and inherence respectively, f 

The renowned J/Iimamsaka, Murari Mishra, has, 
however/taken a different view on this point lie, too,, 
does not accept the doctrine of fegfhti’J. According to 
him, there arises, at first, a cognition of the ‘jar’, and 
then the knowledge in tlie shape ‘*I know the jar" 
follows So, Murari Mishra holds that the 

knowledge of cognition is an after-effect of cognition 
itself. This view is to be gathered from Mathuranatha's 
famous commentary on the Tattwa*chintamony, • as no 
work of the author is available now-a*days. it is clear, 
then, that he is not a follower of the New School of 
the ProbhuUaras as he does not accept ; upr can 

be be said to be a follower of the lihatta School simply 

' T- T-i I - f- T - 1 r-T I ■ I, Ti -1 j - .—I f ,1 ■ a 

t Kumbhakona Ed. p i8. 

* filb. Ind >r4tyBksKkhatidft p. 152, 
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of his not hoicllnj* that co^inition Is hnown by 
bference, lUs doetifno of^a;^<T9ls quite a ne^# 
doctflne. VVe have ]utt novr stated on the auihoniy of 
tlus N*yiyira(navai{ (hat the ftrfhn^ was not accepted 
by Uut etd school uf the Piablvskaras but no Indication 
of the cxUlcncc of any such doctrine as in tljat 

school can be obtained Matutuanatiu kUlc» the view of 
the Pfdbhakaras as follows i sfa Jasun Tt*'— 

in (he view of Guru iheie u cognition in litc ^tupe—* 
*tt)ii is a ]ar/ It is evident tlvat ho refers to It^ view uf 
the old school of the Priblukaras. So, piactically, 
Uiere are three dilTerent views on this point i the fir>t Is 
the doctrine of fa'js'wtn fof the New School of the 
iVubh4K«ras) } (he vccoiid view (of the IMmttas ami the 
Old Schuol of Prnbti^kAras) accepts neither the ftTthni 
nor wlule tlie third accept*^ Tlu> new 

courts adopted by Murarl is probably responsible (or 
the provcib,*‘^i.vjn'tQ: ‘wi:.’* 

Ihus at Icnijili, wc ace that the conclusion of 
Kumariia h (hat the co(*i}i(ioir of A(rn«in take:! place 
only in the inner percepdon of Atman, and not in the 
co{;nUion of external things. So he says in the ShIoka« 
Variika— 

—■’'The consciuusness,— *1 know* refers to the cognlscr.'' 
iPbccomcH clear, therefore, tint Atman, according to 
Kumarda, is cogniscfl without the cogntiton of c.^tcrual 
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things, or, in other words, Atman is not to be described 
BS “the substratum of the ‘i* element in cognition,” as 
Frof. Keith puts it. 

'ThQ Prabliakara view furtlier investigated. 

Koth the Bhrtttas and the Prabln/Uaras admit thdt' 
cognition is a product of Atman j but while the 

former hold that cognition is an object of infeience, 
the latter are of opinion, as has been staled by various 
writers, that it is seli-illumined Now, the question 
arises as to whether the self luminosity of cognition is 
actually ailmitted by the Prnbhnl<ains. Piablnikara, 
while explaining the passage — ^ 
f^q?n ♦ (it is the object that is [)erceived and tint the 
cognition), says in the Ibhati Ii: — 
‘thus it is established that cognition is a mailer of 
inlerence, t Shaiikanatha, loo, suggests in the Piaka- 
rana panchika that there are two kinds of cognition, 
one of which is an objeet of inference ami the otlicr 
self illumined : 'aTTO ? ’T 

y i 

qRg^cii^i^itcn i t — 
“What, then, is that cognition which is infeired ? No 
such thing as is different from the self-illuminetl SamviS 

* Shabara Bhasya, Ben. Ed p. 9. 

I Brhati M. p. 13, 

t Prakwrana Paoebika p 63. 
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^ ima^: 

larfy^TH^ i" 

—'The statement that the expressfons *V ‘mine' eta 
indicate a miHeonceptioii of Alina n slioukl be -.raJj .*? 
those who have subdued their aitacUnieiit to worUiiy 
objects, and not befoie those who like to stick to 
karman ; and the i^reat Dwaipayana has said *Yoi/ 
must not create a confusion in the minds of ignorant 
people who are attached to Karman/' 

The knowledge of the true nature of Atman as 
free from and is prejudicial to the cause of 

sacrificial performances and hence, the Mimamsakas do 
not prefer it. We fimi here exactly the same thing 
stated briefly by Trabhakara as i.s slated at great length 
by Shankaracharyv a in his Adhya.'^abhashya. 

Now. we should ascertain heie the meaning of the 
word, Sainvit, which is nowhere clearly defined in the 
Miinamsa text books. The extract from the ll^hati 
just quoted seems to imply that Samvit is really to be 
regarded as a form of Atman. In the Prakarana- 
panchika, we find that both Samvit and Atman have 
been characterised as ‘self-illumined’. We have al,ready 
cited the passage in which Samvit is so described, and 
here we quote the other passage whicli describes Alm^il 


® Bz-hatl, Ms, p, 3X, 


cHArinn in. 


m 


fit a tImUar uay : s«' x'«{^ swiSiVl 

a^pifi^ni WTuiator, f«iv.t^riAaT»ra 

Ryr;v. ” t — * theic *f« »omc v»Ui> itrcAcIt ihal Aima«», 
like }/leA«urr, etc, !« ktmjrn by mental petceptlon^ but 
thv rcvercU i’rabhaUdraa tbink that thU vlevr U uut 
teit%aiinU\e Atman (i known because it i« >c)r'iilum{retl 
and becauu: tt i<i uuoUed bi the co^nitfnn ol ex^ciiial 
tbm^t ** I hti }*cci lu c»ubli>b that Sam^U U Identical 
HilU Almaiu 

liut ('rabhakara U unwilthii* to fnttodtice (hU Idea 
into the MiinatiM Hu attitude i«clcailx undeutood 
(foin ilie (olluwii'i' u( ttie Hilutl : 

’‘HHiaTuni ^ ■BiJitfl ■aniJunlQi iw vsimfin- 
wm; nuilT« 1 5 

**1; should not be iiuppixrH that Jnnna H Pramalr 
(co;;nlserh fur sucti n itupputuioii has nc^er been made, 
ard it isqulie in tlie ftiiicns of thing's tlut it lus not been 
niade^ fur they arc fond of karma." 1 tius vtc 9ce that 
tiiQUi*h Prabhakara has every respect fur the Vedanta 
doctrine, he is still unwilling to promulgate iC In (he 
Mimamsa. He, however, thinks it proper to characterise 
Atmi^n as the substratum of jnana which Is a protiuct 
of itself, and su he says In the llrliati : 


f Piakwasspaachtka.p. t|v 
; BrUd Ml. p 
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'‘In the Mimansa, Samvit is to be legarclod as the 
cogiiiser of all objects of cvfgnitiou " 

In this passage, Samvit, being chaiactcjised as is 
distinguished fioin ct>gnition, aiul so, the \vho*e pas.sage 
is to be taken as implying iliat Aiman. vvltieh i.-» the 
substratum of cogtiitlon (an object of infeiencc) is 
Samvit (consciousness) Atman is the sub.stratum of the 
cognition wlrch is an object of inference, but not the 
substratum of any self-illumined cogniiiun. That tin's is 
the conclusion ol Prabhakura appears from the follow- 
ing passage of the li/haii : 

^ 3 Kinq [??..• 

ci^m ^TTT 1 f|5 

'O 

• — “If it be said that is not })r)ssibie without the 

answer would be liiat we may jalher suppiess than 

objects.” 

Here, we .see that the snppre.ssion of cognition is 
regarded as piefciabie to il\e suppte.ssion of objects. 
This sort of piefeience could never have been given to 
objects if cognition liad been regaided as self illumined. 
So we think that cognition is regaitled here as an*'object 
of inference, as is evident fioin the following passage 


* B/haii Ms. p. 31, 
t Brliati Ms. p. 33. 


of tho Hi»as>a : ft ^urn^i" ; otherwise 

the above statement of the U/hail would be mcnnjng* 
icsi. We see, therefore, that tile coj.clusion— that 
according to PrabhaKara, Atman is thii substratum of 
self'iUuinioctl cot»nition,— thou^ih it finds favour with 
many authors, ia unic'*ab.'c. 

Thus we sec tiiat Samsit (consciousness) is self- 
iUttmined. and is tlve same tiling ns the cogntscr, i c. 
Atman. We also bnav/ that cognition is a product of 
Atman (i^nrinama) and ft not AtnAn itself. Cognition 
ii not, therefore, the same thing as Samvit (con* 
seiouncss) 

1 be passage of the Jl/hatl— ft ti^ctwft 
IS tluis (ran>I.Utd hy i^rof. Keith : “Aa 
expoundt-d hy Pinbhahara, cunsemusness (samvit) 
which 15 self litumuieJ i> cogmved, but not as an object 
ol cu^'iminn, but .is cognition.’^ * He has translated 
tile word ‘Samvit’ as ’conscicu noss' but he lias taken 
ihcv.orti '.Sauneilja' as mc.uung ‘an object of cogm- 
tum/ Jlut It Hccm> belter to render the passage thus ; 
' Cv'n^icioii^nehv is cogin'*®^!' ‘‘‘•‘t object of con- 

bCiouMitsv'’ IJysfljing that consciousness is not an 
object of consciousnevs it i» inetnt that it is an object 
of co^juition Tlierc is anutber passage in the Brhatf 
winch sUlcs this clearly : B B'tqi r*a »3 ” A 

d siinclum between the cognition of an external object 


* Karma Miauoisa p zc^ 
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and that of consciousness is expessed here. An object 
is both Prameya and Samvedya whereas consciousness 
is only Prameya. That which is an object of V/tti or 
cognition is Prameya, and that which is connected with 
consciousness is Samvedya. To safeguard an indepen- 
dent existence of external objects, the Bh^^ttas deny 
the self-luminosity of cognition, and so the passage — 

T)[ZRT 5T " 

of the Brhati means, — “at one time, Sarnvit connects 
itself with one object, and not two." Now, conscious- 
ness or Sarnvit is self-illumined, so Framanas cannot 
give rise to it j but Framanas give rise to Vrtti or 
cognition, and when Vrtti arises, consciousness shines 
or becomes reflected. 

This view is the same as that of the Advaitins, It 
also indicates ,that no appearance of external objects 
is possible without a connection with consciousness. 
We should notice that here the Mimamsaka touches on 
the Vedanta doctrine that there is no separate existence 
of the- phenomenal world as apart from the existence of 
Atman. Prabhakara, however, who is a supporter of 
the sacrifices, cannot go so far as to substantiate it 
plainly, but still he says in the Brhati 

tq f^r^r €im' 

* “But if this be the conclusion of those who 
know Brahman that ail that is known is false and that 


Brhati Ms. p 30 . 
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which 15 not known is true, I bo<tf to them (i. c. ! do not 
c)iaJ)cn{'c iheif coneJuvion)— do opposition should be 
made nRainst wise men.” Fcom this, it clearlx Appears 
tint nt heart, Prabhakara was not opposed (o the 
Vedantins, but he could not openly accept their 
doctrines. We have said before lh.»t, if the Pr*abl»<»* 
haras regard cognition as bcIMUumincd^ it would be 
diiTicult for them to avert the Vijnana*Vada. Hut if 
the conclusion vvhicli \\c now arrive at be accepted, ll>e 
Vijnana-Vada wiU be easily averted. The difler- 
cncc between the Vijnaiia VaJa and tin’s view of the 
Prublnrharas is th.*it according to the Vijnana Vada all 
external objects arc formn of Vrlti which Is momentary, 
whereas according to this view the objects arc connected 
with con ^ciou^ncDS through the medium of Vrtti. So 
the Vijnana-Vada docs not stand in the way. 

Here, we should also notice the difTcrcnce that exists 
between the Jihatta view and the Vijnana Vada. 
S.iinvit is known by the Vaijnanikas us the Alaya* 
vijnana and Vrtti as the Pravrllhvijnann. Now, if tlie 
Vaijodtiihai admit that Alayavijnaiia- is a {>crn7anertC 
thing, that external objects are objects of the Vijnanas, 
and Jiiat the Pravntivijnana is the product of the 
Alayavijnana, there would be no diflerence between 
tttc iihulta theory and the Vijnana Vada, In the view 
of the Bhnttas, there is an unconscious counterpart 
of consciousness (Atman) which may be regard- 
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ed as the same thing as the Antahkarana, and by meaSis 
of which Atman is transformed into the shape of the 
Vrtti, But the Vaijnanikas do not admit the existence 
of such a counterpart. Hence it is not possible for 
them to hold that the Pravrtti-vijnana is a product of 
the Alaya-vijnana, Thus, in the Bh^^tta view, Atman is 
treated as 0^5 or Prameya. What' will, then, be the 
distinction between Atman and an ordinary thing ? 
The answer, is that unlike other things Atfnan is not 
Samvedya (object of consciousness;. It is, therefore, 
regarded .as consciousnes.s. So, they say that in the 
Bhatta view Atman is both and consciousne.ss. This 
is also the purport of the pas.sage — 

” 

So, we see that in the Pr/ibhakara view, too, cogni- 
tion is an object of inference, and consciousness (Atman) 
Is self-illumined. There is, then, no difference between 
the I^rrtbhfzkara view and the Bh«lta view in this 
respecO But the Prt^bhakara view is not so represent- 
ed by the author of the Madhawa-tatpai j-a-Chandrika 
and other writers We do not understanil why it is .so. 
The author of the I)Iyayaiatuavali asserts on the 
authority of the Tattwa-Chintamani that there were two 
schools of the Prrtbhaliaras — one Pr^china and the 
other Navya, and that the older school did not Hcc^^pt 

the doctrine of Triputibhana- * It is piobable that 

— • ' 

% 

s 


t NyayarainavUli p 18, 
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‘Hf Atman has an absolute end, performances will go 
for nothing, and things will occur which are not the 
results of past deeds. But Atman does not perish 
simply by undergoing changes.’' It is not change but 
absolute destruction that makes a thing transitory. 
But Atman is not liable to absolute destruction. Plence 
there is no objection to regarding it as eternal. If all 
are agreed that a thing should be treated as transient 
because of its changeableness, let it be so regarded. 
All that the Bh^zttas want to assert is, that Atman is 
not subject to destruction, and that, the transitoriness 
which is due to destruction should not be ascribed to 
Atman. Thus, Kumaiila says in the Shlokavartika : 

^ rlT^m 11 

'•0 

'‘If mere changeableness be the cause of transitoriness, 
Atman may be called transitory, But this does not by 
any means imply a destruction of it (Atman).” This 
shloka makes the position of the Bhi^ttas clear by 
stating that even the eternal Atman is subje(:t to 
changes, such as cognition, etc. This view appears in 
the doctrines of the Shuddhrrdvaita, the Tmitrika and 

Atmavada v 23 . 

^ Atmavada, v, 33. 
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iHa Mslcms, Accordtnt; to the 

bUuddh tdvaiiins, God cvoKci himself mto the form of 
the world, but he i** clcrnal nit the s.ime. The fantra 
aUu propouiiih that 3))ohtt ev'ulvcs Ijcr^cif but is still 
eternal SimilirK% the S/mLhyA'Fntnnjala and the 
Fishupata systems hold that Piakrtt, though ctemni, 
is evolved into the shape of the world. The arguments 
advanced on tins subject by all the three S) stems arc 
the same as iho'-c of Uhalta. Even the VaUhothas 
and the Nai>a)d{a-i admit th.it the etcinal Atman is the 
substratum of cognition which is transitory. 

Atman la omnlproaout. 

The folio vers of Slut R.itnanuja preach that Atman 
is of tile «izu of an atom. This view of theirs U 
deduced from the folio »mg passage of the Shruti : 
*SnWM dtt.Td r* '* 1 he most excellent being is per- 
ceived as tlic point of an avvl” If At{n.-in be .atomic ui 
si7c,ho\. cm It fed p'ciMirc, pain, etc, all over the body? 
The answer would b'lhit it can do so through the 
medium of Juana which is a propeity of itb own 
and which ii» c.ip^ble of contraction and expansion, 
fhjy cite the example of .1 Kimp to illustrate Ibis view. 
Ihe flisni of a hmp is a pretty lUtlc thing, but it can 
Illumine many lluiigs by means of Us ra>s of light 
wdiich are capable of exp.«nsion. 3o, there is no harm 
in assuming that Atman is atomic ^ size, but it should 
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be discussed here whether this Jnana which Is an- 
attribute of Atman is different from Atman or is 
identical with it. If it be regarded as different, an 
experience of pleasure or pain at a certain part of the 
body will belong to Jnana and not to Atman, and 
so, Atman will not be able to feel pleasure or pain, 
Jnana cannot serve as a medium {Vyapnra) of Atman, 
for, in that case, it must be supposed that it is caused 
by Atman, f as the light of a flame which illumines 
various articles is itself caused by the flame. But 
Ramanuja regards Jnana as eternal and independent 
and not as a product, and so, he cannot successfully 
propound that Jnana is a medium of Atman. If it 
now be supposed that Jnana is not different from 
Atman, another difficulty will arise. Jnana, accord- 
ing to them, has contractions and expansions. If cog- 
nition be regarded as identical with Atman, these 
expansions and conti actions will be attributed to 
Atman itself. But Atman, which is an atom according 
to them, is incapable of expanding or contracting. To 
effect expansions and contractions a large number of 
particles is necessary. But, as an atom has no particles, 
it cannot expand or contract. Hence,- the Jainas pro- 
pound that Atman is of the size of the body. They 
hold that the subtle form of Atman is capable of 
expansion and contraction. When it is born as an ant 

O 
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it will expand itself as much as is necessary to cover 
the body of the ant j and, when, in another birth, It is 
born as an clcpliant, it tvill expand itself more, so as 
to cover the blj* body of the elephant The advantage 
of this theory is that, according to it, we can explain 
how pleasure or pain, generated >n any part of the body, 
is felt by Atman, liut anything which is made up of 
component parti, as a jar or a piece of cloth, is liable 
to destruction. In assuming that Atman is of the size 
of the body, which expands .and contracts, the Jainas 
cannot but admit that Atman consiits of parts. So, it 
is not possible for them to &upt)ott the eternal existence 
of Atman. U is fur this reason that in the Sutra 
“'Zi n t of the Ultara«M>mamsa, the Advaf- 

tins esubiiah the omnipresence >of Atman by refuting 
the Jaina theory (th.at Atm.m is of the size of the body). 
Hut Uamaniija mdiccs this Suir.a for propounding Ins 
theory of the .atomic size of Atnun by refuting tlie 
Jaiua tlieory. We do not understand why Kamanuj.*i 
the J.iin.a theory atalL Ills objection is that, 
nccorrling to the Jam.a theory, Atman is capable of 
exp.utsion .ind contraction, and, hence, it cannot be 
'etcrn.a!. When he admits that cognition, which is an 
attribute of Alnmn and which is c.ip.abic of cxpan‘;ion 
and contraction, is eternal, why c.aii he not hold that, 
that Atman (of the Jnin.as) which h cap.ible of c6iUrac» 
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lion and expansion is eternal ? So, the theory of 
Ramanuja is practically no improvement upon the Jaina 
theory. * 

Hence, the Bhizttas assume that Atman is omni» 
present. Although Atman is all-pervading, and indivi- 
duals are numerous, still, what is known by one person 
is not known by another, because there is a particular 
demarcation of each individual which is due to different 
merits, demerits, etc, The passage, 

“Atman is all-pervading and eternal like ether," of 
the Shruti recognises the omnipresence as well as the 
eternal existence of Atman. That text of the Shruti 
which describes Atman as being of the size of the 
point of an awl does not really refer to Atman itself. 
When we say that a man is dead, we do not mean that 
his Atman is dead, but the physique of the man, which 
is a disguise of his Atman, is dead. Similarly 

in this passage, the word ‘A vara’ does not mean Atman 
itself, but it means Manas which is also a di.sgui.se of 
Atman, We do not find any necessity for imagining 
an atomic size of Atman. If it is done with a view to 
distinguishing Atman from Brahman, we'must say that 
it is unnecessary, for the Naiyayikas have successfully 
proved the omnipresence of Atman without evtr hold- 
ing that it is identical with Brahman, 

■* Th'r; matter has been fully discussed by Uroamahesv/ara 
thv.i'r* ;■! Virodha-virodUini, „ 
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\Vc aught to poult out here that tiu*:! theory of the 
omripresenca of Attnan tiocs not rest upon the Sutras 
of Jaimini but upon the Vcdtiua Sutras We Inver 
seen above what (iinerent <ie(!uctions haveShanUarv 
and Kaminuja m.ulc from the Sutra 
It IS not proi>cr to expatiate upon It licre, but it 
Will suHtte to notice that Kumarda has not 
accepted the theory of the atomic size of Atman. He 
dcvcnbci Atman as 'wt hhi**" '‘all-pcrvatiing entity," 
and he also declares that the knoiviccigc of Atman wiit 
be developed by the study of the Vedanta. Hence, it 
i> clear that the ihcor)' of omnipresence is ll*c pioper 
deduction from the Vedanta Sutras (in Ins opinion}* 

Atmau as tUo A^cut and tUo SnJojor. 

In ll c S imldu.i I’litanpla docinne, Atman is dcs* 
cnbtd only 13 the cn_)‘i>v.r. Itot one who ilocs not do 
.mvllmij’ ciiinot produce aii) fruit ind, coDMqucntljv 
c.tunot enjoy liiijtlnri-^ So. tlio-e vho admit that 
Atitiati the cnju>ei muat admit fust that it is a doer 
or an agent. 

We J j.c shown before tint the Jinbrcnce between 
the viow of the llhntt.is .md tint of the N.itv.ivikas is, 
that while the fornn.r rcgaid Atman .is consciousness, 
die laUtr hold th.it it is not so. If we accept the view 
of the Naijajilns .is correct, we shall not be able to 
cvplarn such te-cts cf the Shruli as 
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"Consciousness performs sacrifices/' etc., where the v/ord 

Vijnana clearly denotes Atman. It is used here in the 
nominative case, and so, it is the agent of the perfor- 
mance. So, the view of the Bh.jttas i.s quite consistent 
with tiiis and other similar Shruti tc.^tts. 

We may also briefly indicate here .some other points 
of difference which c::ist between the view of Bhatta 
and the views of otlier systems. Tiie Bluittas differ 
from the ChnrvnUas in holding the view that Atman is 
eternal ; from the Pnshupatas and jainas in holding that 
Atman is omnipresent j from the Bouddhas in main- 
taining the doctrine of the permanent consciousne.ss of 
Atman ; and from the Sninkbya-Patanjalas in holding 
that Atman is a doer as well as an enjoyer. 

There is really no difference of opinion between the 
Mimamsakas and the Advaitins regarding these attri- 
butes. But both Bhatta and Frabhnkara, though they 
approve of the view of the Advaitins, do not like to 
introduce tliat view into the Karma-Mimain.sa. We 
have said this once before. We cite below, once again, 
certain passages which show their tendency in this 
respect : 

K. 


Vide p. Hi. 


t'iiAi'ir.n III. 1:5 

5 ir!M 5 ;mr!(> 5 i 5 i 5 «ft iiiy»i>ori s{ »<-> 

y I Mi'S y nn ir-t y nxO'V, ‘h wai;;- 

■gisri uiiiiufyyiii' "srij vM^ufy'ai'c i" •(• 

"«{•; yx nar-Kr.m fyqut osyMwf a^nnji) 1 

5 twr^vg:i oV^fnfii, (yayt sft'at 

r a 

yirHi^yr-Ttraf^si cn^irant «.yta'ia ^aJi 1 

C^'jifn^fiqqq q)y: naifn 'JqRifyqqqq a" ^ 

Now. it (nay be a^keti that if Kumatlla and otiier 
>Nniani>Al.a^ aj 5 j)fo\c of tl»c view of the AUva»tin«, 
laliy dg uc fiiiil *iucti a» V'-.r*nO 

c'o« in the Tantiavaitika amt utlicf >^oikx uhtch 
indi'eate (hat (he l/jiannad icxi* are Artha^adas f 
Thc'anlence *anr:iiir.** of (he Vartika is 

csiJMjsKil in the N\a).isudlu in the followiiig wa) : 

-afi-.i I NwnifC' 

K-i yqa- r-i!i'iiKi'Uiil«i ’uqaqly;^a5?iaHqT qi^- 
••.i-?ira«6i nynaiqrJKt. fn'Siaqftiqi^j-iqunnqci- 

qliiq.jlJf^ qqtqqifqluijqqqr yilfqiq^q qqiqiq. 

qy-nf^ yti;.tiq;-(qrM'uirinmi?nniqq qiraq 1" * 

f Vli'c p jo<^ 

•S VuJep. rf 4 . 

G VHcp £7. 

♦ h'/ajanj {Uh'i p $5 {8cq W) 
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^‘This statement is made with reference to those 
Upanisad texts only which describe the Samsmi (agent 
and enjoyer) Atman and not to tliose texts which speak 
of an Asams^ri (released) Atman, because the know- 
ledge of the Asams^iri Atman, Saguna (immanent)' 
Brahman or Nirguna (transcendental) Brahman as- 
giving rise to the attainment of heavenly bliss or final 
beatitude, will be described (by Kumarila) in the Sadhu- 
shabdadhikarana. Even the Upanisad texts which are- 
statements of fact are supplements to the injunction 
for worship, and so they may be included under 
*Chodana‘. Hence it is reasonable to hold that the}^ 
possess that authoritativeness which is enunciated in 
the Chodanrt Sutra.” 

In the Sadhushabdadhikarana which is referred to- 
in the Nyayasudha Kumarila says : 

“These (Upanisad) texts are not found in the context 
of any sacrificial injuction, nor do they describe things- 
which are restricted exclusively to sacrifices, and so, 
they are not to be treated as Arthavadas like the 
Phalashruti passages regarding Anjana, Khi^dira, Sruva, 
etc. Arthavadas are generally found in the context 
of some sacrificial injunctions, and thej' eulogise or 
condemn something which is to be used or rejected in 
•a sacrifice. The Upanisad texts are not of this kind. 


f 'lamravartika p 241, 
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l lure ate t’-- ) olher /> rtliav.iUai \^hlch arc not found in 
jhtf cun’c.i of an/ ‘iatticuUr Injunction, but they 
j)r.u<5 or condemn something whom only lic« in 
‘K'n.tifii.ci, '.gch as Juhv», etc., and on that account they 
arc connected with all facrinclal injunctions. Hut tl;c 
Asam..iri Atman, Sagqiia Brahman or Nlrgunn 
llrtiUmin has nothing to do with any sacrihee. Hence 
the UpanUad which speaU of this Asamsuri 

Atman, the Sugui.a Brahman or Nirguna Brahman, 
arc not Artha\.nl.ib. 

Tho above cxpl.uialion of the Nyayasudha makes it 
clear that Kutnarlla Is not of the opinion that all 
Up inlsad tc'sts are Arthavadas, and that he docs not 
ab-aii the view of the Advaitms who regard Atman as 
Asamsori (releamd), So ft is not proper to suppose 
that KumnriU dibregards the Advait.a Darshana 
because he h.t> saui that Upanib.id icMs arc Arthavnil.is. 
P.<fih.isarathi Midira also favours this view. In the 
bh.i*-(r.idipiKa wo find tlic following : 

“grr-t gg^rff^ngarninaaomifg guranimiJTfW 
'ginTfii gqi ism 

‘‘1 he precepts relating to worship wiiicii are iaid down 
togctiicr u nil roles of procedure, are found to he of no 


* «Sbastta(.ip>ka 1 i. 5 . 
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use to the sacrifices, and therefore they (are supposed 
to) produce unseen merits. From the remainuicj portion 
of the sentence we learn that an unseen result is of two 
kinds — attainment of heavenly bliss, and final beati- 
tude, “ There is only this difference between the 

opinion of Parthsarathi and that of author of the 
Nyayasuddha, that the former, by asserting that the 
knowledge relating only to worship produces the 
attainment of heavenly bliss, etc., concludes that 
Kumarila recognises the value of that Darshana only 
which deals with Saguna-up'rsaiw, while the latter 
indicates that Kumarila recognises tiie v/orth of 
Advaita Darshana also. But there is no difference of 
opinion regarding the point that all IJpanisad te.\ts are 
not Arthavadas. 

The above-mentioned Darshana dealing with Saguno- 
pnsana is not, however, the same as the liemunuja. the 
Prtshupata or the^iVIudliwa Darsiiana, for thehe Darsh.a- 
nas acknowledge the atomic si7.e of Atman, but the 
autlior of the Shastradipika holds Atman to be 
omnipresent. 

From the above discussion, another point becomes 
clear. The authors of the Nyayasudha and the Shastra- 
ciipika are decidedly of the opinion the. that Blvittas are 
theists and nothing but theists. We may suppose that 
the distinction between the Bli^ttas and other theisms 
is that the (ormer hold that Uptrsaiui itself will produce 
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its proper fruit, whereas the latter preach that God wilj 
award the fruit due on an Upasatm, There is another 
fundamental distinction : while alt other theists declare 
that liberation is achieved through Jnona, Kumarila 
holds that it is produced by Jntjiia and Karma 
combined. 

We see, however, that the position of the Vedanta 
Darshana will not be affected even if all the Upani'*ad 
te-Kts are regarded as Arlhavadas. Kumarila admits 
that even the Artluvadas serve ns authorities for things 
which cannot be known from any other source or 
which are not opposed to anything ascertained by any 
other means of proof It Is for this reason tiiat all the 
Mimamsakas accept the Arlhavada — as 
an authority for the conclusion, that sound is cterjud, 
wliilc explaining the Sutra, 'jLinga'darshc'inachclm* in 
the Shabdanityutwrtdlukarana. ■j' 

Moreover, the texts ivhich establish the existence of an 
Asamsiiri Atman m.iy be construed as eulogising the 
Samsrtri • Atman, and may still be regarded as 'the 
authorities for proting the existence of the Asamsarj 
Atman, The Upanisad texts speak of the Asamsari 
Atman. When Kumarila notices an eulogy of the 
Samb«ri Atman in them he does not mean to deny that 
these texts describe an Asams/iri Atman, but he simply 
rheans that such texts aim at eulogising the Sam'.mt' 

f ^J.»iuiun -uua I j. S3 
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Atman. But how can the Sams^ri Atman be praised 
by the texts which describe the Asams<a:ri Atman ? To 
this, the answer would be that Jaimini has laid down a 
principle that where there is an eulogy of one cor- 
relative it may be intended for the other cor- 

relative also. In the passage, ‘^Take out fire by means 
of Vetasa and Avaka twigs ; water is cool,” though 
water is praised as cool, the praise is really intended for 
the twigs that grow in water. So, the texts which tell 
us that Atman is Asamsi^ri are meant really for prais- 
ing the Sapis^ri Atman. 

' Hence, the Uttara-Mimamsa will not lose its status 
as an independent Darshana even if all Upanisa-d texts 
be regarded as mere Arthavadas, nor will an ascertain- 
ment of the nature of Atman which is fit for perform- 
ing sacrifices be impossible. This is'what is meant by 
Kumarila when he says in the Arthavadadhikarana 
that the Upanisad texts are Arthavadas. He does 
neither intend to condemn the Vedanta Darshana nor 
does he want to establish that the Samsari Atman 
cannot possess the attributes of the Asamsari Atman, 
The passage of the Tantra-vartika in the Sadhushabda- 
dhikarana, which we have quoted above, bears this out. 

At the time of studying the Furva-Mimam^a, we 
come to know that Atman acts and enjoys the fruits of 
ita actions, but that must not lead us to reject the othe% 
conception of Atman, viz, th^ it is Asams«ri, which 

k 


cinncii MI, 


Jii 

K nUo Jcrivcil from ihc Shruti. Iliough jc st,uul^ ia ihc 
\say of. ibc performance of sacrifices. Tlu'i k the view 
of Kumariln, and the roUovvInt* verse cf the'Shloka* 
vJitika.'ihows’lhat il is so : 

“wi’5 iiif'stnfijKimfl'Ni 

nurt i 

S33irri!jfq<ra5T ’jH-- 

mitn li" 

Kumarila states here dearly that the knowledge about 
Atman will be developed by &tud>in^ the Vedanta 
(the Upann>ad3), Thc'purporl of this statement ts that 
there are certain «attributcs of Atman which cannot be 
conceived at the time of the performance of sacrifices, 
but whicit can be conceived with the lielp of the 
Ved.inta* Thus, it nppenr:i to be the view of Kuinarila 
that the acccpt.ancc of the apparent meaning of the 
Upani»ad tests which is prejudicial to the performance 
of sacrifices is not advls.tblc. But it should by no means 
be asserted that Kumarila deprecates the Vedanta 
Uarshana, merely on the basis of his statement, that the 
Upanisadjtcxts are Arthavadas. 

'Hus shows another point of difference between the 
view of the Bh.ilt.is ami that of the N.iij ayikas. The 
Naiyayikas hold} that Atman ia an agent, while the 


f yij. V. Auuaiada, v. 148. 
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Bhfzttas hint that this character of Atman in imaginary, 
though they do not give any [itonotinccd opinion. 

We must not forget: that the FrebUnharais are also 
of the same opinion. We have already cited sonic 
passages from the Jh*hati which are to this effect- j 

So. tve do not find any difference between tisc view 
of the Miinamsakas and that of ti-.e Advaitins so far as 
the practical aspect of the Advaila doctrines are con- 
cerned, The Advaitins admit that A-tiiian, though it is 
of the nature of consciousnc.-js, is to be tjcaled as ‘jada’ 
or 'covered’^ because it is not perceived-* by others. 
They admit the eternal existence and omnipiesence of 
Atman, They also recognise its character; as an agent 
etc., lor>; ail practical purposes.-y. It is for tins reason 
that the Advaitins openly declare that-the cioctrine of 
the Bhattas holds good for all practical purposes — 


* Vide pp, 12,}, 25, 
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denies the existence of God as the Creator, In the 
third chapter of the Uttara-Mimamsa Sutras, discussions 
are made only about Sadhana, and it is not probable 
that a denial of Creatorship would be introduced there. 
Such discussions are made in the second chapter of the 
Sutras, and, if Badarayana thought that Apurva was 
the cause of the creation of the world according to 
Jaimini, he would certainly have spoken of that in that 
chapter. But in the second chapter we find no such' 
Sutra, This fact clearly shows that the difference 
between Jaimini and Badarayana is only with regard td 
Phalasadhanatwa, and not with regard to Kart^-twa. 
Thus, we can conclude that theism has the approbation 
of Jaimini so far as he is represented by Badarayana. 

In the beginning of the fourth chapter of his Karma- 
Mimamsa, Prof. Keith says : “Though the Mimamsa is 
so deeply concerned with the sacrifice, it has no belief 
in the doctrine that the rewards of offerings are to b@ 
expected either from the deities to whom the offerings 
are directed to be made or from a God as creator, or 
apportioner of reward or punishment/' The purport 
of this statement is, that the apportionment of fruits is 
the same thing as creation, and that, if God be not 
regarded as the apportioner of fruits, he should iSot be 
regarded as the Creator. This staffcement follows from 
a consideration of a passage of Shankaracharya^s 
commentary on the Sutra g * 


^ III 2 . 41 , 
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Thai iViiwgc runs as fellows : 

SEHV'?5fi «'s>fii5i5jqi: H3|T: ^jafn" 
‘'Gc^ U »c;’anlcfl ax ihc cause ol fruits liid^mach as 
I'.c creates l>ctts|r. tn ftccortiaircc vsith ifjclr own acljons." 
With reference to the same Sutra* tlic llhainatl obxcrxcs; 
f« WcI 5T(jfqi;j.;y3i^m yrfllK)iailfvjrB«i: 

5inirai?:W!J BKq^'l 521: ••• 

r|!JTI?JVr)rf qt »J vIHBinfufarf 5t«5a 

“Lumps of clay, etc,, arc never seen to produce (>cts, 
etc, unless tl;cy are humilcii by potters enU othero. 
So. an actfu.i or Apurva uhtch Is Insentient cannot in* 
depeniicntly disebar^e its ovsn functions unicu it b 

I'uidcd by a icntisJ»t bcinu •” Jly citing the 

cxarr.pfci of^'lumpt of cUy etc," the author of the 
Dhamati makes it clear that Aputva cannot produce n 
fruit unless it is regulated by a sentient being. It is 
admitted on all h.anda that here the view of Jalmint 
formsthc rurv.a Taks.i and that of Jbdarayana forms the 
Uttar.i I’aksa. In the Uttara Taksa it is cstablbhed 
that God is the cause of fruits m so far as he creates 
thing!?,* l.c, God is the^ apperttoner of frulti or the 
Creator. From ihb ft appears that fn the Purva P.ilcsa 
vibw (doctrine of Jaimini) the production of fruits 
by Apufva is the snitvc thing as liic creation of the 
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things of the world, and that God has nothing to do 
with it. If this be not regarded as the view of Jaimini, 
there would remain no connection between the Purva 
Pahsa and the Uttara Paksa. So it seems that there is 
a denial of God as the Creator, in the view of Jaimini, 
Prof. Keith takes this to be so ; “The Vedata -Sutra 
(III 2, 40 «) expressly negatives the idea that in the 
Jaimini’s view there was divine intervention in this 
segard, and the atheism of the Mimamsa is regarded 
with such unanimity as to render it impossible to ex- 
plain it away.” f 

Now, from the Sutra, "'4^* it is ascerlain- 

ed that in Jaimini's view, Dharma is the cause of the 
fruits. We ought to determine, in the first place, what 
the word ‘fruit’ means. From the following extract horn 
Shankaracharya’s commentary on the sutra 
1! we get a description of ‘fruit’ : 

?7^rtr ^ I 

viT% I ^ 

nftTilfjrl ^‘kiqn; r 

* Probably he mistakes it .‘'or 41, 

+ Karmamimatnst, p 61. 

!1 lU 38. 
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**It mxy bo that an act^ which ts about to cease, ccasei 
after producin{; Its proper fruit In the course of its 
occurrence. The oger^t will enjoy that fruit at some 
other time. This view Is not satisfactory, because a 
Iruit Is no fruit till it comes to be enjoyed by the agent. 
It Is a wcU-Uno’.vn fact that pleasure or pain is called 
the fruit when It U expertcncctl by .1 man ; that plea» 
sure or pain, so lung as It is not cunncctcd with the 
man, is not regarded by people as a frulL" Vnch.ispatl 
MIshra explains this Idea thus In his lihamatl : 

if fir W !EIHipS fiHSB 

OTfefa I Sji aieuSlH: micjS aisirta 
tsaHfnfir 'aj^ iETifnr>i i n nisrf 

<?(Ei 'K'H hcPt r 

"Agents do not desire that paradise should be enjoyed 
by itself, but they desire that it should be an object of 
enjoyment to them. So, what they desire becomes a 
fruit when It comes to be enjoyed, and It Is not anotiicr 
act of that kind. How can it, therefore, be rcgardcil 
as a fruit even whan it exists (not enjoyed) f From 
this, it appears that K.arman is be regarded the 
cause* of the fruit, if it brings about the enjoyment, 
and surely Uadarayana understands this to be tho 
^ew of Jaimini. The idea tliut, according to J.innnit, 
Apurva only is the cause of the creation is never con- 
ceive'^ by UAdarnyana. Had Uadarayana taken ihdt tu 
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'Ibe the view of Jainiini, he would have refuted it in tha 
second chapter where the views of the S^amkhya and other 
Darshanas have been refuted, and not in the Sadhanapada, 
From the very fact that this matter has been dealt with 
in the Sadhanapada, it appears that the dispute between 
Badarayana and Jaiinini is with regard to God as the 
apportioner of fruits, i e , as a Stfdhana or means of 
bringing about the enjoyment of fruits, and not with 
regard to God as the creator of the things of the world 
as they exist, i. e., which are not in the state of being- 
enjoyed. Shankaracharya, too, while explaining the 
the Sutra * says ; 

’’‘This another function is ascribed to the same Brahman,, 
which prevails so long as the division into the controller 
and the controlled continues for practical purposes.'' 
By this statement, Shankaracharya brings forward the 
view that God is not only the controller but the appor- 
tioner of fruits also. Thus, it becomes clear that the 
.Sutra “'W * is meant to show , nothing 
but the fact that, in the view of Jaimini, God , is not the 
apportioner of fruits. In the same Sutra, Shai^ara- 

charya says ; . 

_____ 

•» iii z, 4,a. 
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1 'qfqh'^'SJ miK'Usa 
f«tf<r««t«ifg>jq'&"t!»!t^B 'iiKinjng; r 

'*i)ut. that God]>i\ca fruits ts not reasonable, bccau'^* 
an uniTtixed cause c*rniiot produce cHecU of a mixed 
character, and because partiality and cruelty \vj 11 arise.” 
On this point, the U\i nnali •«ay» i 

“wnfnar nJiw 'cniifsa^B^r 

'•The purport of thii is that, if Rood or bad acts pro* 
duce consequence!* of iwo kinds, there will be » 
susceptibility.” If nets produce consequence? throuRli 
the pleasure or dhplcasurc of God, God will be liable 
to partiality and cruelty, bo, tn order to keep God 
free from alt suscepitbilutes, we must admit that acts 
produce consequence** through Apurva, and not through 
the pleasure or disploiHurc of God.— This is what is 
understood by the author of the lihuinati to be tile 
view of Jaimini. 

Here, we must notice that at the lime of refuting 
the view of jaimini, Shank.iracharya says that the 
apportioncr of fruits and the creator are the same ; 

From this, it fascofTic> cfc»f th.it God c.innot be regard- 
4 cd as the crcAior uidi-s'* lie is taken la be ihc .ipportion* 
cr of fruits. No.v, the sculcni.v., up.qi 'imi. ‘infn, 

/ 
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contains the word which indicates that the statement 
is an i.c., a repetition. An Anuvada is possible 
only in the case of a thing of which we have known 
already, and not in the case of a thing of which we 
know nothing. But, if God were not regarded as the 
creator of the world in the doctrine of Jaimini, it would 
no means be possible to mention that matter as an 
accepted fact at the time of referring to his doctrine. 
Jaimini and Badarayana dispute only over the manner 
of clearing God of the charges of partiality and cruelty, 
Jaimini holds that God Himself does not award rewards 
or punishments which come through Apurva j while 
Badarayana holds that God Himself awards rewards 
and punishments, but that He is not guilty of any 
partiality or cruelty, for He acts in accordance with the 
acts done by individuals. So, we see that there is no 
dispute regarding the creatorship of God at all. 

There can arise no doubt, therefore, regarding the 
existence of God in Jairriini’s system. The mere fact 
that Jaimini denies an intervention on the part of God- 
in the matter of the apportionment of fruits does not 
amount to a denial of the existence of God. ln‘ 
support of our conclusion, we quote here the opinion 
of Frof, Max Muller : “Here, then, we see the*'real 
state of the case as between Jaimini and Badarayana. 
Jaimini would not make the Lord responsible for the‘ 
injustice that seems to picvail in this world and hence. 
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reduced evco'Udni* to cause and e0ect, and taw in the 
tncfjualities of the uuiM the natural result of the 
conlumed action of (;ocd or evil acts. This surely, 
was not atheism, rather was U an attempt to clear the 
Lord from tho>c char]«es of cruelty or undue partiality 
which have so often been brought against ilim. It was 
but another attempt of justifying the wisdom of God, 
an ancient Theodicce, (hat, uhatever ucmay think of 
it, certainly did not deserve the naire of Atheism " * 
After these discuv-«ions, uc cannot but reject the 
svteeping statement of Prof Keith which U as fotfows : 
**Thc atheism of the true Mimamsa is regarded vsith 
iuch unanimity as to render it impossible to explain U 
away (as does Max Muller etc).’* f 

There is a tradition also, which ascribes atheism to 
Jaiininl In the Sutra, vm vt«f*tnt i«, the doctrine of 
Jaimini. as we have seen above, seems to be repiesented 
ns establishing Oharma as the cause of rewards and 
punishments to the exclusion cf God. Most probably, 
the origin of the above tradition lies here. Again, 
while supporting the view that God is the cause of 
rewards and punishment^ in the Sutra, 
Shanharachiirya has proposed two Purvapak >l)as. The 
fir-it uV thL'iii runs thu^ : 

I Oil: Hii inw Bi>t- 


• Si* Sjitenis, p 377. 

I ^liiiiaorsa, p< 61, 
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fir^i net ^t^hstiRh 

*'An act, which is about to cease, ceases after producing 
its proper fruit during the course of its occurrence. The 
agent will enjoy that fruit at some other time." The 
second one is as follows : 

’Tf you contend that the fruit may 
not directly follow the act but that the act produces an 

Apurva which gives rise to the fruit etc " We 

have discussed the first Purva-paksha already and have 
shown that the cause (apportioner) and the creator are 
different (in the view of Jaimini). Consequently, though 
God is not regarded as the cause (apportioner) of the 
fruits, still it cannot be said that He is not the creator. 
But the second Purva-paksha goes so far as to ascribe 
even the creation of the world to Karman which is 
insentient The effect of making such an assumption is 
that God as a creatpr is ousted, and atheism gains 
ground. It may seem probable that second Purva- 
paksha also has been framed in accordance with the 
view of Jaimini. From this also the notion' may have 
arisen that Jaimini was an advocate of atheism. 

But we must notice here that there is no reason for 
supposing that the second Purva-paksha is based on 
Jaimini’s view. Had Badarayana understood Jjfimini's 
view to be atheistical he would have framed the Sutra 
W in another way. In the vjew of J aim mi, 

as represented here, Dharma is regarded as the cause of 
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the fruits on the strenp^th of the Shrutl texts and not 
on account of the non-existence of God, Had iJadara- 
yana known Jaiminl to he an atheist he would certainly 
have framed this hutra as, But he has 

not done so. From this v>c infer that the second 
Vurva-pak'dia dees not represent the vietv of Jaiminh 
Even it we accept Badar«>ut(ys optiuon that the 
spportioncr ol fiuits U the same as the creator, it might 
still be suggested that Karnian (and not God) b 
both the maUer and apportloticr of I'rulls, This suggest 
tion gives rise lo (he rccond i^iirva-pahsha. The seconcf 
Burva-paKsha is, therefore, a meio suggestion, and not 
an iiidepenijent i'urva-pakdu such as is required to 
be refuted separately by the Suita, The 

first Burva'pa!(»ha is the principal Butva-paksho. It 
clearly states that the creator and the apportioncr of 
fruits are different. So we can safely conclude that, in 
the view of Jainuni, God is the creator, but that he is not 
the apportioncr of fruits. There is, therefore, no basis 
for the notion tlint Jnimiiii's system is ntheisticaU / 
I\cxt, »ve conic lo Kuiinirila and Brabhakara, the 
principal expounders of the system of Jaimmi. Brof. 
Keith accuses them also of atlicism : ‘'Tiic lull develop- 
ment 6f the doctrine (atheism) is, as usual, to be found 
in Brabhakara and Kuinariia" • So we must carefully 
examine if Kumarila and Brabhakara are really 


* Katiaa Mia'amsi, p. 6i« 
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supporters of atheism. 

The views of the Prabh^karas regarding God are 
summarised by Dr. Jha in the following words : *‘The 
Prdbhrfkara denies a creator for the Universe, Even 
though he admits that the Universe is made of consti- 
tuent parts, and, as such, it must have a beginning and 
an end in time, yet he finds no reason for believing that 
the Universe, as a whole bad a begfning at any one 
^^’bint of time, or that it would all come to an end at any 
one point j hence if the constituent factors of the 
Universe have a beginning, they must have beginnings ' 
one after the other j in fact this is what is actually found 
to be the case in everyday experience. Thus then, if it 
were true that certain factors of the Universe are 
brought into existence by an ultra-mundane Supervisor 
of Dharma-Adharma, this could not be true for the 
entire Universe as a whole. For instance the bodies 
of all men and animals are found to be produced by 
the functioning of the parents, and not by a super- 
vising agency } and this fact will enable us to infer^tVieF 
same with regard to the bodies of all animals, past and 
future also.” f 

Dr. jha states next the views of Kuma'rila very 
briefly : “Kumarila’s views with regard to God are 
found in the Shlokavartika, Sambandhaksepaparihara. 

He also denies the creation (shloka 47) and dissojutibn 

■ — — — — - - ■ — - - — _ 


lad. Thought, Vol. II, p, 269, 
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ol \Uc: umv^r • At a wli'jle (nj); he bAJcs bis 
Jcnul ol ihscuAloj tnlhcwuur attiul oC 

’o«Jrtucn:«S JI.J'lC) j’* 

\Vc inuu out, hctc. that ihLi ilcnlal of Gcwl 
lui been rniiJc by Kumarih, hlulihaiiAtlu or any bojy 
cive in iba chapter (tn Saiubiinihah^hcpa’iUrifiara only 
■wtih a pailiciij'if ob’ctl, anil ihal ifus li not an abiolulc 
('coub lbc> hue intt<tc 11)19 ilcnut only to sitow tliat 
csuti G«‘l lu*» lio uiwCiKti'icnl conlit>l over lhcVc'*i 
ai ii heUl by th« Ny.ijA'VaishcMl.Aa. They abu 
appicbciul that if they acccylol \bc view of ihc N'aiya' 
>tV.Aji Out the e'At%tct)ce of Go<} as the creator h to be 
avcertaineil by inference anj that the Vob'tj arc imt 
uiicrcatcO, it %vouhi luit t>e pov'ible to support the 
cxUlcncc ol 0 ‘kI, The simile, '*hlch t» ubcO by 
Kumiii/a in the SUhtxA, *’*r<C4 sir'af *» vcrccre-tr/* "the 
avvuinpUan gl the cxi’^tcncc of the creator bhuultl be 
rcjcctui Uhe the omimcicncc of Uuii<lha''— is very 
^i^pnf.cant. In N>a>ar4tn4inala, the pdssage is 
explained lliua : 

"ijqi "i) iiTjH: ijfi’asi q>)0[3i<; r>!5nin 

T!( qittqflxl'n d^lPii^i" 

".ot Ulc oinntjctencc of liuddha cannot be proved from 
■^ucb a statement as 'Ihiddlu is ginnlscicnt* because be 
•was a man like ourselves, w !:• the cfcalorship of I'raj.i* 

r^liJ i liou^lir, VuU Jl, p 2(i2, 
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t^pati, (the Lord of creation)” The commentator means 
diereby to say that the truth of this theory (Prajapati's 
creatorship) cannot be proved by means of arguments. 
' The further significance of this verse has been stated 
In the first chapter of this work. 

While criticising the views of the Naiyayikas, 
Kumarila has let fall liints which indicate his belief in 
the existence and creatorship of God. That refutation 
is very lucidly presented by Prof. Keith which runs as 
follows : ^‘The Nyaya-Vaishesika, accepting the doc- 
ttrine of atoms on the one hand and of the periodical 
-creation and destruction of the world on the other, had 
found it necessary to introduce the conception of a 
creator, in order to secure in some measure a mode of 
bringing about the renewal and destruction of the 
combinations of the atoms and their connection with 
souls. But Prabhakara and Kumarila alike deny abso- 
lutely the validity of the belief in the periodical crea- 
tion and dissolution of all things ; they accept a cons- 
tant process of becoming and passing away, but they 
find no ground for tlie systematisation of the process, 
so as to produce cycles of evolution and involution of 
souls. Experience, Prabhakara urges, shows us the 
bodies of., all animals being produced by purely natural 
means ; we can argue hence to the facts of the pa.st 
-and futuie, and need invoke no extiaueous aid. More^- 
over, the whole conception of God supeivisii^g the 
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merils anti demerits of men, is idle ; God cannot 
pciCtfive merit ur demerit by perception, since they arc 
not |>erccpltblc. nor by the miniJ. which is conhned to 
the body it occupies. Supervision aUo is impossible* 
even h.id God the ncccss.iry knnwledfte ; it must take 
the form either of conUct, which is impossibie, as 
merit and deir.ciit Iretng qualities are not subject to 
coiUact or inherence, and plainly a man’s qualities can 
not inhere in God. If the nr(;utnent is adduced of tlie 
analogy of the carpenter, it may be repKcd that on this 
basis the creator would have to be an embodied spirit, 
and no embodied spirit can aficet such subtle things as 
the atoms or merit and demerit. Nor Is it conceivable 
that the atoms should ihemsclves act under the will of 
God, for no parallel to >ucii activity is known to us, 
and if it were pONsibIc, it v>ouid follow from the eternity 
of the will of God that cicutton would be unceasing." | 
There is not the slightest doubt that the last sentence 
of the above e?(lract is a paraphrase of the following 
verse which is found «\t the end of the refutation of the 
atomic theory in the Shloka-Varllka ; 'manr 

t If is not pos*>ible, IhcrcfoiCi that aloioir 
should act under the will of Go<l " Now the statement 
that tlic atoms do not act under the will of God, \s ill 
)mvc a dginfic.incc oiiJy when Jtr K admUlcd that 
Kiiiniarda iccognitcs the existence ol God and his 

t K^niuinimatnsa, pp. 6i, 63, 
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creatorship but not his will as the cause of creation. 

Thus, according to Kuinarila, God'» will plays no 
part in the matter of creation, in the following verses 
of the Shlokavartika Kumarila cKpounds this view : 

^ i 

fl^r Hfq^frF if f 

“If you want to introduce the will of Gad, that itself 
will be the cause of the world. Under the paramount 
will of God, Karman will shrink into insignificance, it 
is not also reasonable that Gori’s will arises without any 
cause, That (Adrsta) which may be suggested as its 
cause may as well be the cause of the world.” So, we 
see that Kumarila simply asserts that the will of God 
has nothing to do with crcatioi^, but he denies neither 
His existence nor His creatorship. 

Prof. Keith says again : “If, again, it is alleged that 
the creation was for his amusement this contradicts the 
theory, that he is perfectly happy and would Involve 
■\ him in much wearLsome toil " We should bear 
in mind that this statement is a reiteration of the fifty* 
sixth- verse of the Sainbandhakshepa parihara*, which 
is a refutation of the view of the fS’aij'ax il<as only, 

t Sambandhakscpapaiih-ria, ycijCC- 72, 73. 

^ Kannamimamsii p 63. 
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Jiut this attack is not directed against the Sutra^, 
g "(Tk‘s creation {:>) Ids mere play as 

(we find) in the ordinary worldly affkirs'' of the CTttara- 
Mimamsa, 11 The very same view is expressed by the 
NaiyayiUas and the Vedantins. Hut Kumarlla attacks 
the Naiyavikas and exempts the Vedantins. This fact is 
very significant. The only difference between the two- 
systems is that the former ha-* tried to prove the exis- 
tence of God by means of arguments and the latter has 
tried to derive the idea of Go«l from the Shrutl. There- 
is no dispute that the Vedanta Sutras arc based on the 
Shrutl. In his commentary on the second Sutra of 
the Uttara Mimamsa, Shankaracharya has said, 

“the Sutras are meant for culling 
the Vedanta flowers (ie. the fine conclusions of the 
Upanisads)” The Sutras deal with tho utterances of 
the Upanisads and do not involve themselves in mere 
argumentation. Now the real attitude of the Mimam- 
saka becomes clear. If anybody tries to prove the 
existence of God by means of arguments, the Mimam- 
saka will advance counter-arguments to attack him, 
but if anybody tries to derive the same thing from t!ie 
uncreated Shruti, the Mimainsaka will make no objection' 
Ilc.denics that God who is the result of human deli- 
ber.itions, but lie docs not de>iy that God who is found 
• in the uncieatcd Shrutl. This is certainly not atheism. 


!1 VecfuniR Suira II i. 33 
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It 1% said, that "God is perfectly happy/* and so 
there is no reason as to why he should make the crea* 
tton for the sake of amusement (Li'fa). But if wo 
assume that God makes the creation in accordance 
with the rc-pecti'/e acts of individuals^ we shall be in a 
positron to say that the creation is not for his amuse* 
ment. In fact the Mimamsakas have so assumed. 
Those who preach that the creation is for the amuse- 
ment of God. will bear the brunt of the above attack. 
But the Mimamsaka stands at a safe distance. He 
rcs?ards God as a supervisor or judge. Just as a super- 
vi.sor or judge acts itr accordance with fj.xed rules of 
law, so God administers in accorilance with our Karma. 


But bath Dr. jlia and Dr, Keith have said th.at no 
supervision on the part of God is possible. Wc have 
quoted before what Dr. Keith has said on this matter, 
aruS v/c quote below a few lines from Dr. Jba's work ; 
“Nor is there any force in the ImgiciaiVs arguments 
that our Dharma-.Adharma must have for a supervisor 
a being possessed of intelligence higher than our own, 
BeCaU '.c llte Dhanir.i-Adharina of the body that is the 
pruduct ol these must always belong to the s.une intcHt>' 
gent b:i!ig to whom the boiiy belong •» ; any being how* 
.oevtr, utt'.dh'gcnt, can n.cver have any kstowtedge of 
lb-: Dh.uin.i .\dhaffna ut .»uy o-thes brirq; ; hetnje th-i 
uAra r.ir. huve no Icu'v.vKdot'- cj the' 
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animals etc, and without such knowleijge he could not 
exercise any intelligent control over tlicin • ‘God' could 
not perceive Dharma by hU senses, as Uliarma is 
absolutely imperceptible ; nor could he perceive it by 
bis mind alone, as the mind by itself cannot perceive 
things outside the body, and the Ohnrma of all beings 
born in the world would aUva>s be outside the body 
occupied by the mind of the perceiving person, 'God*. 

Then again it becomes necessary to examine the 
character of the ‘supcrvi:>ion' that 'God' is said to 
exercise over Dharma and Adharma, (a) This super* 
vision cannot be of the nature of contact or conjunc* 
don, because Dharma and Adharma being qualities are 
not capable of conjunction, which is possible (or sub$* 
tances only, (b) Nor could it be in the form of 
Samavjya or inherence, as the Dharina-Adhanna 
inhering in other souls could not inhere ui the God.*‘ • 

But wc do not think that this is the true view of 
the Mimamsa. God's supervison consists in an investi- 
gation into the Dharma and Adharma performed hy 
the individuals. By these words, 'Dharma and Adharma', 
' the Rlimamsaka docs not mean 'Apurva', but simply 
the performance of sacrifices, etc. Such performances, 
wlwn made by one person, can be seen>by another. So 
It cannot be said that God cannot perceive Dharma 
atui Adharma by peiception. If Dharma and Adharma 


♦ led Thought, Vol, U pp 259,60. 
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do no moan Apurva, it becomes unnecessary to examine 
further the character of the supervision of God, as both 
Ur. Jha and Dr. Keith have done. God remembers 
the acts done by individuals and makes his creations in 
accordance with those acts. In his Bhatta Chintnmani 
Gngn Bhatta has given us just the same conclu.sion. He 
states that such te.xts of the Shruti as, etc., point 

to the Adrsta (of individuals). In the Upanisads, there 
are such texLs, as "He (God) consideied,”“iis^«mn’' 

“He desired,” etc. The purport of such texts is that God 
creates in accordance with the previous acts of 
individuals. 

We point out once more that all these arguments 
of Kumarila which have been reproduced by Dr. Jha 
and Dr, Keith were adduced by him for refuting the 
views of the Nyaya-Vaishesikas only, and that he does 
not deny the creatorship of God. 

This affords a solution of the problem of creation 
and dissolution. The Mimamsakas never admit 
an original creation or a total dissolution taking place 
at one point of time, but they hold that creation and 
dissolution are perpetually going on. On this point the 
conclusion of the Vartika is as follows ; 


* Bhattachintamani, Ben. EJ. p. 36. 
t Samb.tndliaksepap.arihara, V. 113, 
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**flence creation and dissolution take place as (they are 
taking place) to-day : there Is no authority to prove that 
the whole (vs orld) is created or destroyed at one time.*' 
But Kumarila is ready to believe that God is the cause 
o! such creation ^and dissolution If only It Is taken for 
granted that the Vedas are uncreated. If the Vedas 
are regarded to be a creation of God^ the dilHcuIty will 
be that we shall not be able to accept as true all that 
is said there about God. So we shall have to depend 
upon inference for ascertaining such tlnngs. But infer* 
enco is not possible in such cases where no parallel 
examples are known from our experience- We cannot^ 
therefore, obtain any correct knowledge of God by 
adopting this process. What Kumariia wants to pro* 
pound is that this difltculty will not arise if the Vedas 
be eternal and independent, for then the statements will 
lie beyond all suspicion and so will require no verb 
hcation. 

It seems to be the principal motive of Kumarila 
In attacking the theories of the Naiyayikas, the 
Samkhyas, the Uouddhas and others, to refute their 
view that the Vedas are a composition. Had they not 
held so, Kumarila would not only have not^ attacked 
them but would have somahow or other supported 
them. The following extract from the Tanlia-Vartika 
will corroborate the truth of the statement : 




INT800UCTI0X TO TUE fUfl'/A MiMAMSA. 

or{>n^T: 

Hiw?a^n?.^-n§Tfrifiji3KHf'-}^2j%^ ‘if i 

fr O' 

i~~m^ 

f% ?I^r41[H "g'mXTjAfrl I fci’':a'(51?rP-T'* 

^’tij5T3=?ki?fnTf^5n^K'fT?n5T 

^ o^ 

■“The actions oi the causes — Pradhana, Purusa, Ishwara, 
-or the atoms — which arc known as the creation and the 
dissolution, are to be understood from the Mantras and 
the Arthavadas, as well as from an observation of the 
natural and decomposed conditions of visible objects, 
gross or fine. The object is to obtain knowledge of 
the distinction between the effect and cause, such as 
the heavenly bliss and sacrifice etc. The description 
of the creation and dissolution is also meant to distin- 
guish the influence of Daiva from that of Purusak«ra, 
— Daiva is the motive power in all cases, and all cease 
when that ceases. Even the Vijnanavirda the Ksana- 
bhangavada, the Nairatniyavada, etc., have their origin 
in the Upanisads, and their object is to check an excess 

§ TantravariiUa, p 8i, 
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of attnchment to the object* of the senses, and hence 
their author.ty is admitted. And In all the cases, 
wiiere the effect tahes place at a distant time and 
consequently Is incapable of being ascertained at 
present, the Shrut) is to be depended upon.*' 

Here, Kumorila clearly stales bis opinion that all' 
the doctrines which occur In the Ilouddha Darshaiias’,. 
etc, have their origin in the Upanisads, and that for 
this reason they constitute an autliorlty on Dharma. 13y 
this opinion it -is implied that if the liouddhas 
and others recognised Dharma as resting on the autho* 
rlly of the eternal Vedas, he would readily accept their 
decision. His denial of the existence of God Is nothing 
but a protest against the doctrine of t)te Naiyayikas 
who have worked out the existence of God independent^ 
ly of the Shrutl. So. from such an act of denial, it 
must not be supposed that Kumarila is a supporter of 
atheism. It Is true that he has not separately substan> 
tiated theism. 13ut it was not necessary for him to do so 
To him who is an earnest believer in the Shruli, the 
existence of God is nothing less than a self evident 
truth, and there is no reason why he should make a 
special attempt to establish it ^ Still it cannot be 
said th'at he is silent with regard to his real opinion, 
for he has avowed it In the passage : 
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"All the words, etc. must havc^ tliercfore, existed before 
the creation. It is very difficult to find an answer 
against those who hold this by force of arguments’* 
The author of the Nyayaratnakara explains this passage 
as follows : 

"There is no answering those who urge in this way 
that the Vedas had existed before the Creator, So, 
even admitting that there was a creation, the Vedas 
may be regarded as eternal according to the Supta- 
prabuddha-nyaya." In the Shaatradipika this view is 
corroborated in the most unequivocal terms : 

^ Trf^TTT 'q m \ 

qqrl 

wm qq'tf 2rciT?{ i” II 

"If the eternity of the Vedas be admitted, the un- 
limited greatness of God and the creation and dissolu- 
tion (by Him) may or may not be established. But to 
them who, in disregard of the Vedas, make inferences 

* Sambandhaksepaparihara, . ii6, 117, 

11 Shastradipika p 331 (Ben Ed.) 
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rcgnrdini; the most supernatural things on the basis of 
the knowledge derived from experience, as in the case 
of the mountain,— we must assume an air of indifler- 
ence — that is our answer, and no more.” 

Again, all possible doubts regarding Kumarila's 
belief in the existence of God will be removed if we 
look at the benedictory verse of the Slilokavartika 
where he makes reverence to God, and at the following 
statement made by himself In the GrahaikatwadhU 
karana : 

‘ sinzi i 

u" t 

'‘This Shnslra called the Veda, which is Brahman in 
the form of sou <1'^ i« watched over by God alone,” ^ 
This is cor*^ 1 tat*.! bv the author of the Mimamsa- 
nyayapraka tsa <i .ading exponent of the Bhatta 
school) who say* : 

“a; H 'ifh 

wat gqf^^rfn i” » 

"According to the theory that one Kalpa is preceded 
invariably by another Kalpa the world (is regarded) as 
having no beginning. Hence (we conclude that) God 
reproduces from his memory the Vedas of the last 

• t Tantn Vartika, p 719 ( 

« Mimarosa nyayaprakasha, para !. 





Kalpa and traches them.” 

In the i'rakarann[)anc5tika t!j.scu;s3lons ha^'c been 
made about these things just in the satne spirit as in 
theVaitilca. There, too, the denial of the existence of 
God has been tnadc only in cosmection with the 
refutation of the theory that the relation between 
words and their meanings is creational. We quote 
here the very first .sentence of that chapter 
(Sambandiiaksepaparihara) of the Frakaranapanchika : 

ii” 

‘*Thosc teachers of the Vedas who maintain that the 

world is a creation of God declare that the relation 

between words and their meanings is Fouruseya, i.c, 

creational" If it be admitted that God created the 

whole world, then it would be assumed that he created 

words, meanings, as well as the relations existing 

between them. But the Frubhakara wants to refute 

the theory that the relation between a word and its 

meaning is a creation ; and in order to carry out this 

refutation he denies In the first place that the world is 

a creation of God. The Naiyaylkas and the Vaishesi- 

kas have held that in the beginning of the crea'tion, 

God established the connection between words and 

their meanings. This theory of theirs is attacked in‘ 

the chapter on Sambaudhaksepaparihara of the Fraka- 

< 
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TAnapanchika juii in the same manner in ihe Var* 
tika. So in the rrnbhiikata view, ton, there wnuM be 
no bar to athnittinj; the cMtutciue of CoJ if it only be 
assumed that the rcUtion between wordi and their 
mc<iiiin(>5 is uiihaut any bc'^tinnlnt;. 

Thus it becomes clear that there is no dincrcncc 
between the Mhalla and the Prnbhakara views re^'ani^ 
in^ the cxutcncc of Go<}, etc. The l*4r.«fnr>im*yada 
has been exploded by both these schools but they have 
not denied the existence of God. So, v>e do not find 
any truth in the statement of Or. ICeith, tb.it the full 
development of Jalmini’s atheistic doctrine is found tit 
Frabhakara and Kunniiila. 

In the writin^^s of some Indian commentators, too, 
we find that the Mirnamsakas have been reptesented ait 
den>ing tiie c>:i>tcncc of Go<). In the Siddiiantavindu, 
the following passa'^^e fs found : 

“.jifw aw I 'BTOiaci 

JTf I few iTPnjjqrf^nn ^eS'jicgiftf- 

SCTt qKW<aTf5 "it gqTW \f?i 

wlnigeBU I * 

'‘The Mimamsakas say that there is no God endowed 
with omniscience, etc. ilecausc, the Vedas, whicli 
exist for sacrificial purposes, have nothmt; to do with 
IJim. But Spcccli is likened to a cow, so either the 


I a’uUt'SDiavicJu p. 155 
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atoms, etc , or Atman, may be rc'^artlcd as cndov/ed 
with omniscience, etc. anti worshipped."' 1 ins passage 
has been thus explained in the Nyayaratnavuli : 

“risTi ^(ft ’qr nn: 

vrm: i" 

“Again, owing to such texts as, xreft '<tT etc , the word qitr 
means the atoms, Acli^ta or Atman, from which 
tlie creation etc., of this wo.d ! takes place. The pur- 
port is that it is to be rognr-ie ‘ a. cii h. wed \viih omni- 
science, etc., and wor.shipped 

15ut these MimamsuUab can I y j.c . . ’k: identifi- 
ed with Kumarila and hi.s , jiloo.ci." ; . c know 

that Kumarila has clearly retm-cd the ‘ : atomic 

creation, has recognised by adopting * the 

authoritativencss of such Vedic tc.xts as deal with 
existing things, has admitted the existence of God on 
the authority of the uncreated Vedas, and has recog- 
nised God as an object of worship. | We need not 
make any separate remark regarding the view of 
the Rrabhakaras. In this view also, the rule that Vedic 
texts exist for enjoining performances which is based 
on the Sutra, etc , f will not be violated, 

» Vide p. 8o 7 7 ” 

Vide p. 126 
Jaimini Sutra I, 2. i. 
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it God 1:1 rCj^irci.d as the object of the Injunction of 
Wor>lup, for the Injunction of Worship xa also an injunc- 
tion We Inve s.nd before that no particular view rtjjard- 
ntgGud 1$ lound in the Ji*)nti or any other work of the 
I’l lb i ikiras and that it is the same view os has been 
accepted by Kumarila that is found in the Pralcarai a- 
panchika etc Kutnanla clearly avows Seshwaravada 
in the budhu shabdudtnkarana by stating thatbolli sacri- 
fice and woiship arc necessary for effectinif liberation, 
bull the iclutation of the inferential existence of 
God which ^1 j made by Kumania at j»reat lcnij;lh is 
llie cause of the .above remarks that we find in the 
biddhtrnt tvindu and other works 

TUo Body of God. 

Now, when the Mimamsakas admit the existence of 
God as the creator, they ought also to admit, that God 
possesses a body, for creation would never be possible 
without a body, but KumanI i, while rclutmg the doc- 
trine of atoms, shov.s by arguments that the eMs- 
tence of a body of God cannot be proved Hibview 
IS briefly stated by I)r. Keith in the following hues 
“He (Kpmanla) ridicules the idea, of the exi'^'ence of 
Prajupati before the creation of m ittcr , without a 
bi^dy, how would he feel desire ? I f he possessed i 
bodv, then matter must have existed before his ere itive 
activity, and there la no reason to deny then, the exis- 
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tence of other bodies/' » 

But, here also, we must not forget that Kumarila 
‘denies the existence of such eternal body of the crea- 
itor as is proposed by the Naiyayikas. The Naiyayikas 
■derive the idea of God by inference, which, however 
intelligent it may be, must necessarily depend upon 
human experience. But men have never come across 
any eternal body anywhere. Hence, Kumarila says 
that we cannot ascertain an eternal body of God by 
' inference. But if the Vedas be supposed to be un- 
created, and if the idea of God is derived from such 
Vedas, then Kumarila would not raise his voice against 
the existence of any kind of body of God which may 
be described there. He does actually describe God as 
having some sort of body in the benedictory verse of the 
Shlokavartika. f 

We should consider one thing more in this connec- 
tion. There are texts of the Shruti such as, 
etc., which indicate that gods also have bodies. Why 
have then the Mimamsakas held in the Devatadhi- 
karana § that the gods do not possess physical forms f 
Here, in the first place, we should point out that this 
denial of the existence of the physical forms is not the 
object of the Mimamsakas. The fourth Sutra, of the 


* Karma Mimams^i, p. 6 i. 

+ Vide, p 167. 

^ Jairaini Sutras ix i, 6-jo. 
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'Nftj 3j£^^5ni^^ y\jin qvir-i ^‘^irV 
Sitarafa.” 

“Or. live j>cfformnncc of wciificci »* the promfnent 
c’cmcnl, becAUM It folloAH dirccily from the words of 
the Vedas, AJjd thedduc* hate a ininur jWMlioii.” •» 
Ity thU Sutra, JeiminI only Uy^ down that the deities 
Ki\e as subofdinatc elements In sactiOces. but he docs 
not My a nord Indicatin,* the iion*c>:i%tcnce of their 
pU>sical forms. So, we ou^ht to hwiulre as to v^hy 
this nci*atiun has been made by the Mlmamsakas in 
this Sutra. 

In the Ullara .MImamsa, there l< a Sutra 5 

itfji'nfrf H(h'*prrtq'a3!7i?r;i" 'I' 

•/If yo r arjjue that) there v^ould be a contr.uUctlnn fo* 
lar a-* the sMCnfjccs arc conccrnnh No j— bcenuM:, it 
Is tuiind (In lltc bliruti .iiul Sin'll) that one deity c.m 
.as'iUinc many forms.'* In the first pari of thin Sulr.i, 
the non*e*<i'lcnee of physical founs »il’ I’o*!* i-r su^;;esicil 
by Shatilrar.iclrarya and otlicr^ under the appruiicnMoi\ 
that It would not be possible for the who aic an 
Anga .of the sacrifice to complete the ractifice by 
ap()ca»inK III their nctual ph>'‘ic.d fuinis. The Idea 
that the Goih arc an Anga of the sr.ciifice Is bo^^o\^cd 


* J imitni buna u I. 9 
t Vcilduu Suua I. 3 27, 
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from tbe Sutras of Jaimini, and from this it may have 
been presumed that the idea of the non-existence of 
the physical forms of the gods also comes from Jaimini. 
By the last portion of the Sutra, it is 

established that the physical forms of the gods are no 
bar to their serving in the sacrifices. But this conclu- 
sion of the Uttara Mimamsa must not lead us to 
suppose that, in the view of the Purva Mimamsa, the 
gods have no physical forms. A consideration of the 
Sutra, of the Uttaia 

Mimamsa will corroborate the view that Jaimini does 
not deny the existence of the physical forms of gods. 
This Sutra tells us that, in the view of Jaimini, the 
gods are not entitled to study the Brahma-vidy<?, 
because the)^ are not entitled to study the Madhuvid)’^, 
etc., (and not because they have no bodies). Had 
Jaimini been regarded to be of the opinion that gods- 
had no bodies, then, it would have been unneces.sary 
to fiame a Purvapak.sa, as it is not possible for the 
bodiless to niake a study. But a Purvapak.sha has been 
framed to represent his view which rests on a quite 
different ground altogether. Does not this fact make 
it clear that Jaimini did not deny the exi.stence of the 
ph3'><ical forms of the gods ? 

In the Shastrad'pika also, Parthasarathi Mishra has 
propounded, in the passage “^(xi ■” § that the 

w Vedaiit.i Sutia i. 3, 31. 

§ Shastradiplka, p. 580 (Nirnayaaagar Ed.) 
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gods scfvc ill ihc ‘•acnficL.'*, cv«n aUcr assuminjj that 
llicy possess ph>sic.d fotm**. So, rtirlhsar.ilUl Im** 
solved ihc (lifi'cully ihnt\»a< f.ai-vdln the UevatoiUu- 
haraiKi. Sull, aa .1 matter of f&ct, claboiatc ihf 
cu'siom arc found in many treatises of the Mimamsa 
ufjidi amt at <fcn>ini; the c.'tislcncc of the bodies of 
the gods. Wlut may be the reason of maKtog thij? 
attempt ? 

There is n doctrine of the Mim.'tmsnkns that tlic 
letters of the Mnntras arc unnltcmblc. If a single 
S) liable i!»onmic<i, or tr.tn^poscd, or if in the place of 
a particular vsutd any synoa>m of it Is used, the 
Mantra will be defective and will not proiiuce the 
desired cfTi^ct. lienee, it is necessary that a Mantra 
sliould be correctly pronounced. The sacttficer and the 
priests are not required to see that the gods arc prc:>cnt 
' at the time of the perfurnnnee, but they should only 
take care that they commit no mistake in uttering the 
Manilas, They have nothing to do with llic god-, as 
actual persons, but (hey have only to deal with thmr 
names. Hence arises the belief that the gods cxinI in 
names, and the Mtniamsakas have arrived at the con* 
elusion that the gods arc identical with their respective 
names. In order to arrive at this conclusion, they have 
adduced various arguments to show the didiculties 
•lying in the way of admitting the existence of the 
bodies of rJic gods. But their main object is not to 
deny tlic existence of the bodies of the gods, but to 
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assert that it is the names of the gods that are of all 
importance to us. Had it been the object of the 
Mimamsakas to establish the view that the gods are 
nothing but names, then they would not have pro- 
pounded in the Stotra-shastr<jdhikarana, « that the Stotras 
are meant not to mention the god.s, but to describe the 
qualities that are to be found in the gods. It would b? 
absurd to hold that the qualities that are praised in 
such Mantras, as,siR^ etc., belong to gods who 

are nothing but sounds. Hence, we must come to the 
conclusion that in the view of the Furva Mimamsa, the 
gods are not absolutely identified with their names. 
The doctrine, that the gods are names, is propounded 
simply to arouse an excessive feeling of reverence 
towards the Vedic Mantras and the names of the 
gods that are found in those Mantras j but truly speak- 
ing, no such identity exists. So, we do not think that 
there will be any opposition, if we state that, in the 
true view of the Mimamsakas, the gods are regarded as 
corporeal beings. The same conclusion has been arrived 
at in the Nyayamayukhamalika, as well as in the Sesh- 
waramimamsa Daishana. 

G-od as an Object of Worship. 

Like other theistic systems of Indian philosophy,^ 


Adhikarana II. i, 5. 



U)c I’lirva also preaches that God 

Kan object of worship. We have nlreadv seen that, 
in the Sadhuihabdadhi!cit.ana, ICumaril.i han decided 
that the worship, etc, of the JSaRtmn (God) 
is also conducive to the aitainniciit of heavenly 
bli»s or salvation. We have also seen that this 
view as supported In the iS^ayasudha and the 
Shastradipih.'L At*ain, in the very beginning of the 
ShIokavjrtik.i, KumnrtU fn.ikcs icvcrencc to Shiva : 

^q-.Hilnfnfn'sni =iiT' u" 

*'Revcrence to him whose body Is made of pure 
kim.v ledge, uhose divine eyes arc the three Vedas, vvlio 
is the cause of the att.iiiinient of blhs, and who 
wears a digit of the moon." Tins verse shows that 
Kumarila supports Scshvvaravad.i. Were he not in 
favour of Seshvvaravada, it would be anything but 
relevant An attempt has actually been made in the 
Ny.ayaratnakara to interpret it in another way : "U is 
the sacriiice to which the reverence is made here. The 
sacrifice requires correct knowledge (or its performance, 
is made known by the Vedas, contains cups and pots of 
Som^'juice and is the cause of the attainment of 
heavenly bliss, etc." But the commentator has not 
^omitted to give the purport of the other iutcrpielalion 
also, which as^lullows : 
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“^STr^fiTOTiRq;^ I 

5={TI15irri]l” 

VDesiring to be^in the Shlukavartika, he bows'-to 
Mah'ideva, the lord of the universe with tlie object of 
reaching the end .safely.” 

God is de.scrihed here, as the cause of the attaiiiment 
of bli.ss, How can this statement be consistent- with 
the view of the AHmarn.sakas who never admit that 
God’s favour is iit any way instrumental in pioducing 
bliss ? 

There is only one possible way of making the 
passage, consistent, and that is as 

follows : God is to be regarded as the general cause .of ' 
bliss, and not as the particular or special cause. By 
“the general cause” we mean that he becomes the cause 
of all enjoyments only by creating the necessary things. 
We have discussed this fully before. Simply the act 
of Namaskdra (reverence) will bring a safe termination 
by generating an Apurva. If we take the above 
expression in this sense the question of God’s favour 
will not arise and consequently there will be no 
difficulty. 

We should notice here the peculiarities of the 
epithets of God that are found in the above verse. 
From the expression, ‘‘the three Vedas are* 

His divine eyes,” vve learn that in all His activities God 



<!c5>cr.iU ujion the l.mmlcd^c dc»Ued from tin: Vc«!/\s. 
So. u» crc.ilin^ the ttcuM, (JimI had rccouf‘'C to the sinte 
icouuicc. Itcucc. it h intpliv'd that the Ved.is could not be 
.1 ric.»lhu) of God The other cpilltci, who 

wctirs .1 dij;it of the moon'*, duiun tii.it He h.ia a body. 
'1 h.it thiH body not made of the U'^uaI stuff t 4 indic.itcd 
Ih' the lir^t epithet, •T*nraM'?Ttti*. *‘ 1 IU body consists 
(•( puic l»nowlc<l^e** This epithet is apparently meant 
t 4 i denote th.tt His body is composed of c.'tttaordiiury 
elements, but his also a further dt»ni{icancc; Jnun i 
is up)>Oscd to Avidya or Nescience, .tnd It is iinplietl, 
therefore, that God's }>crs<iu is beyond tlic innuence 
of Nescience So, we Ket here .in inhliii'i of the doctrine 
of the Advaillns who hold that God is Nirguna (free 
from quah'ticH) and is of the form of pure consciousness. 

In this connc'<ion. it is necessary to point out that 
the followiii}; remark of Dr. Keith docs not touch the 
A<K’aitins ; “Kumarila, however, docs not conlci't 
himself with rcfuiin^t the N>«rya*Vajshcsika doctrine; 
he attacks equally the Vcdmita, on the simple groumi, 
**111.11 if the absolute W, as it is asserted to be, absolutely 
pure, the world itself should be absolutely pure. 
Moreover, ih^rc could be no crc.Uir)n, hrr nescience is 
impossible in such .m rtb>ololc If, however, we a^sui ve 
tiMt some other cau'C st.irls nescience to .aclnily, nhen 
the unity of the absolute dis.ipjft.irsl Again, if nescuMue 
IS juiujul, ii is mipussible to remove it, for that could Lc 

; 
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-accomplished only by knowledge of the self, which on 
the theory of the natural character of nescience, is out 
of the question.” * This statement is nothing but a 
•reiteration of the verses : 

. . . ” d’ 

• ••• ••• ••• 

Here the word, Phrusa, doss not mean Ishwara, for we 
find in the following passage of the Tantra-v^rtika 
that the two words, and have been used by 

Kumarila, side by side in the same sentence, 

t This leaves no doubt that 
Kum<arila uses the two words in different senses. Here, 
the word "Purusa" does not mean ‘Niguna Brahman’ of 
Advaita philo-sophy, for the Advaitins have neither used 
it anywhere to denote Nirguna Brahman, nor do they 
admit that Nirguna Brahman subject^ itself to 
•evolution. The theory of the Advaitins is that the world 
is a Vivarta (illusion) of Brahman, Under these 
circumstances it cannot be said that the passages, 

are meant to refute the doctrine of the Advaitins. -- 
The author of the Shastradipiki? also interprets the 
verses, as refuting the Advaita doctrine. But, 

if any such Advaita doctrine ever existed, we must 
say that it .is now lost to us. We do not know what that 
■doctrine is, which he supports in the passages, g 

* Karma-'mimamsa, pp 63, 64 
t« bambaH'dhakBepapairharu -82 87. 
t ''lantravauika,- p 8i. 
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U is true that ill Uic Sutra, 

• of the Ved<ii)lA, it is propounded that the world 
IS aa evolution of liraUman. But thU theory is a pnn.a 
fxcxt one and holds good for practical pur)>oscs only. 
Shankar.rclurrya has shuu.n hi hu cotiunetndiy on tlic 
very next Sutra, n?'errwt»W’SiK»r<“>:J tliatthc Vivarla-vuda 
is the real and proper theory of the Vcdtinla. On a 
consideration of all these things, we arc able to say this 
at least that the view, stated above by Dr. Keith, has 
nothing to do with the Advatta doctrine as propounded 
by Shnnlraro. So, the suggestion that the s.iid 
benedictory verse of Kum^rtla Indicates an inclination 
towards the Advalt.*! doctrine, stands unchnilcngcd. 

Again, in his commentary on theSam.inu.axa Sutra, § 
Shankar«)Ch.ir)a makes .a clear reprc'>entation of the 
view of tile Miinamsnk.vs rcg.irding the purport of such 
Upariisaii {cMsi At describe Bi.diman in the {ur.igr.iph 
bcginmi'g with the woids-- ’«.i sViX 'cs'Hbh ' 1 here he ''Cls 
forth tlMt the Mimainsakas have consirurd the 
Vcdiinta testa .is rcpioenling God an object of 
worship ; 

.I'Kt'a: qrnciiiq«i?(airi i 

gT’^T 3zai:, .1 ijimi « 


t Sh.ifrir.iilipi!('i (Ucii lid) |> 316, 
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34qTQl:?r, wm to ^ ^^r?r, ^ 

\3 y 

t^[ 7 cfT W^ 5 ^T.^ 

fq-^RWlTO 51^ I 

3JT^?#T5e€T ??m: ^-if^^fcT I 

\3 A 

As a deity is an Anga of a sacrifice so God is an Anga 
of worship. Now, Shankara would never have made 
such a representation if he knew that the Miinanisakas 
rejected the worship of God. So, from this discussion 
also, we gather liiat God is an object of worship to 
the Miinanisakas. 


Sr.CTioN (C). 
Libel*?., ti on. 


Nnw, wc proceed to ascertain the Blnnta and ' 
Pf.dihnkard views i.f 1 .ihcj'ali'’in. I.ct us see in the 
fust place wli.it Dr. Jha has said on tin.., uiaUer ; 

“There docs not appear much difference on this 
iinpurtant p.nnt between Kumariia and Pfabhakara, 
The hhnila view ol liberation wc fnul slated in the 

jj. 

e '.notjavai tina, chapter oti ijau'.bandhakri'.'papurilutia) 
bid'.ia., ici 1 lo, ;u the tidlov.lug v,'us(.is“- 



17'} 


( n ur 

T or thtt Imvc tlx rc^I cl>at*»ctef qC llic 

soul. AJIliscif |M>t luMOi-; bean e'<lnUi(Jc<l by 

c'«i)ciicncc, and tbcic no further bnnnic tc3uli«i 

to wipe ‘iff,— ihcic no further body, *ie the »ouV 
!> burdened with a body for the c ►pcncnctnj; of the 
rc^uU■i of 1 arms — ihcicforc one dcajrini; Libcialioit 
should not en^arte ht such ictiuns ns arc edhtr 
piolnbilcri, nr arc cn^otnctl orth a vieve to mntcn.tl 
result*-, but he should continue to perforin (ho c that 
arc paicidxd a* ijcccv<»-tfy dutict, u> order to avoid 
the >i» of the nettlcct of ^uch duties ” t 
It necessary to notice here tint tins statcinenl his 
been made tn (he Vurtllu fur rcfutin;; (he bVnith>n 
doctrine that the kno v!c(’i;e of the distinctinn (l)ctwccn 
VraUrtr and I'urusa) t'> the meins of attnining 
Liberation This is stated clcirly in the N><i>ar.itnn!cnra 
uiiilcf the verse tto, which runs as (ollows— “Therefore 
a uiau, who dciuc'i LibcraUon, must not stand btiU 
after liavin^ acijuircd the power of discrimination, 

“<13 'utfiPHnwini i 

'3'n^Bflam'nt!! u 103 

ora ji^qwiiiia su'u =i qq'aa i 
tigmq 5T oiftirs n 109 

^ qq'irrf H’T tfltRir*tfqOTi I 

Nsjqfnragi HsjqiafijgrqqT ii” no 

t luJuu Thuu^l l Vol U, I .jS 
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"wm'Bin f’j qiaaq^qiiia:! ^rs^, 

fqjit qK'rrtw'nilH !8n« n3f'Bfq?'5rra’«qR[ 
(waopi) ;■ nqi "q a 'qrar ^a's-iaitni fasut fanra; 

!tc. etc., ws^Eat: H fafe'grfaHai: aai, 

qiwTiUi aairftafn iSBiai'aiafqqwiEll’aai- 

ji?a-laraaRi;qqr=ia»a5a:— aai, a la'ffa 

ma5^ aiaaiqq irsrwi^fnfHBia^ja, a a gans'fi'^ 
rajgafrgtfnaiai-qwiaiqiHia'ciiiiBiaaa (a aw'a 

:fa Hwaan) •••a a Triafaaiaa aiHinipa- 

inaJi I RHj(>TOq=i7faa3t(a ftaafaf^qiiiiiafa 
jaaiagfjcaaaiaJi ^^Knfafa-tnauicinraaiaqft- 
ji^ianj Waiifa i" » 

'.^Tbc knowledge of the snu} U, by reason of the 
Jamyoga-piihaktwa maxim, known, to be both 
\nitv>arlha and Purusnrtha. Without that knowledge 
itiy 'inclination or dismclinatton regarding the 
>errprmanccs which bear fruit In the next life , is 
mpossible. (Hence, it is to be regarded as Kratvvartha). 
Dn the other band, there are injunctions for acquiring 
he knowledge of 4he soul which clearly require a 
:onn.exion with heavenly bliss or final beatitude as 
heir fruits: — “That soul which is free from sin, 
lecrepitude, death,...;..... he is to be sought after, he 
% to be knoivn," and “Worship AtJn.tn,“ as well as the 


* laut^variika, Uen £U. i*p'340, 41. 
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text, — “He pa'^sin^ his whole life in this manner is 
sure to attain Brahmaloka, he comes back no more", — ■ 
which states that the attainment of ParamrJtman is the 
goal from which there is no turning back. (Hence, it 
is to be regarded as Purus^zrtha). But by this 
prescription of knowledge the connexion o{ Karma is 
not barred. The compulsory and the occa.sional duties 
which have been enjoined for the respective Varnas 
and Ashramas should also be performed to destroy the 
sins committed in the past and to prevent the sins that 
will accrue from their omission.” In this extract 
Kumarila clearly explains his own view. So, there 
remains no doubt that according, to him, both Jnana 
and Karma are necessary for attaining Liberation. In 
the Nyrtyasuclhrt we find a further explanation of the 
same view: — 

^r?T I 

A 



on vflKH 111. 


I” 


K!*|!3-im!5!(j' sruiit. **'*'f‘* '(.Mri- 

Hlrfi-iifiiiitsof-ifftit ii'iT7 

tiaiVirt;' 'cri'T- nsjfiit., •(ifcgiiia W^i- 
«ia^iiH!Tr5Tf'i3'ri^srt»ii'«i; nHunruJi fn.ii 
xiijaQff: I '^t1: ■q^iMttai^in’ji't '“i 'nyfciiR'^iT, 
fiTgiiRam si •tiTi^Min: li'mfn tfn tii(vil'5ir[ 
1.1 c;r.; t” <* 

“Ai UcUtccn jiuiu a«'I Karin-*, let Jmna bsbArreii 
by KAima, or let thcic Uc an <>{ittun uvsh ^ to an equal 
{in[>oruncc of bjth, or toavuala contli'ct (et one t>o 
»'ihhei\Icnt to the otiter.—bul ai the lv\o have been 
enjoinej quite trie j-rcincly cf each other. It is iwt 
proper to eotnbinc tlteuu ApprchcuiJii);; this (question) 
he (KuinariU) says, 'by this pic>ciiplion of knowldlsc 
ti*c connexion of Karma is notbarrcih* Tliepurpoit 
i* tUU;—if tUc intcnnuUatc steps bs the same, m\ 
obstiuciion or an option may take place. Hut heic 
the intcrmsilialc steps arc not the same, for Karma Ii 
rcquircil for destroying the sins comniitteri m the pSHt 
as well as for picventinK the sins which may accrue 
owinj^ to iJic noD'perfn/inancc of necessary duties, ami 
the knoisJedjje of Nii,;un.i Atman is required fer 
{>l»owin^ the true stntc of thing’s. It should not be 
appf<houd,:d ihtt it will U5 uoncce^ssrv' to hnr»w,^Ji: 


, * t«y4 iikaMiu'.Uc r e.st)i» rjj 
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true state of things if Liberation takes place on the 
•exhaustion of Karma which is the cause of bondage. The 
notion, ‘I am the doer* or ‘I am the enjoyer*, lingers 
even after the exhaustion of the acts done in the past, 
and 30, it cannot be said that there 13 no activity. 
Therefore, there is every likelihood of some such Karma 
taking place, which is the cause of bondage. In order 
to prevent this, it is necessary to put a stop to the 
notion, T am the doer’ or '1 am the enjoyerj* — and that 
is never possible without a knowledge of the true state 
of things. Then, the intermediate steps being different, 
there is neither an obstruction nor an option. A 
subservience is not (also) possible, because the ways are 
different. Hence, the only course that remains open 
Is combination — which is accepted as reasonable." 
This view has been further supported by the following 
quotation from the Brhat-tiko : 

n” 

^'Destroying his sins by means of the performance of 
compulsory and occasional duties — purifying his 
knowledge and maturing it with repeated efforts — a 
man, whose knowledge grows consummate owing to 
absence of worldly desires, will attain Liberation.” 

from a consideiation of all the above passages 



crii’Ainu \n. 


17 > 


V.C ticfivc liic fo!ioMU>^ net ictutl:!.-— the {Tcrfoinidncc of 
coniputsury and occaMonat duttci csUau&ts the acts 
dune in the pai>t and prevents the shts which tnl^ht 
accrue if tiiey were not perfottned; experience consumes 
the acts that have already bc^un to produce results; 
and tire knovvlcdj^c of the sou! prevents the occurrence 
of any future Kainui by dc'^tro>ingccoi«m, *l am doing* 
cic , U is now clear tliat the word, 'past karma* 

of the iOSth vcr*^c duo not mean the same thing as the 
word, *sin'. occurring in the noth verse. The 
former means thc)>e Karinas tlrat have begun to produce 
results, while the latter incany tho.s: pa<st Katmas which 
have accumulated, but .irc still in a potential condition, 
ns well AS the sins that are likely to arise from n 
non*psrformancc of dutie-t. It appears at first sight 
that there IS likelihood of being a connexion between 
the expressions, *^n\’«ctW'll* “ibo^c that have realised 
the real character of the soul,*’ and 'g^nr^arsTnn’ There 
being no further accumu'ation/ and, from the passages 
quoted from the Tantrovuriika and Nyoyasudha we 
learn that there is a definite connection. ' 

So, we sec that knowledge Is as much necessary for 
destroying Karina as the performance of compulsory 
duties, an<l thereby it serves as a ncccs>ary means for 
attaining salvation 

In the Uhotta-chintiimnni the necessity of both 
Jnuna and Karma ii ,» hnillcd, but there is some 
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difference as regards the details : 

?i^T^ S3^^1c[q';nWl2j-^S5CIl^5j5?i?TT 


‘'it is for this reason that Jn^na combined with' 
Karma produces (Liberation). The merits and demerits 
that have accrued already are destroyed by Jn^na; and 
any fresh accretion of them is prevented by the 
performance of compulsory duties; otherwise, the sirt 
arising from the non-performance of compulsory duties 
might cause the assumption of the body. As both 
tend to stop corporeity, both are the cause of 
Liberation.’'’ 

Again, apprehending that kno%vledge alone might 
be regarded as sufficient to cause Liberation, the authoff 
of the Bhatta-chintrtmani says : 




Mf??!rTq=^ t 

Lven a man who possesses knowledge ma}’ incur sins 
b\' neglecting neccssaiy duties and perfunnijig. 


"«• 


t 


Bh.7ttnchiiU'7tnai'y (Ben Kcl ) p 57. 


I> it 




7 ) 



nr. 


m 


prnhibitcil acli* I'tom tbU it fuilous tiint tUe 
psrforrnAncc uf coinpubuty duties ilopi the prucrcatton 
of bodies. So, .iccoithoj* to (he ilhr/((>)'chln(c;mant, 
hnowicfige dc^lru^s what b already accumul.tted, and 
Karma puts a stop to the tuture growth; but according 
to the Ny^yasudh.#, It h Karina winch inahe^ an end 
of what is accumulated and hnuwlcdge presents the 
futuie grosvih. 

In the above ^tract the word Jnana I’s u«<ed in the 
sense of Upasana and not m the sense of the know- 
ledge of the Nirguna Atman. This becomes dear frum 
the cQtie)u<ling paragraph of the same chapter 
which we should also quote here : 
“aaicjqfJiqsi^iatTtT'i Jsaati i 

aaiH5iiw«’ g "eqpi ^inin- 

oia^fa, ST H gsT^msr'sT” vaif? 

tK5iiii' I ■srt: fa«> tjisr^iflTt^gq: i" 

*Mn that case, too, the knowledge of the soul that is 
obtained from the Upanisad^ is Kratwartha, because 
it is necessary for visible objects; but that knowledge 
which js ot the form of Uprsaita h.is got no visible u« 5 c, 
and there are such supplementary dau'jc'i, — “He 
realises all desires’’ and **110 does not come back, “"hence 
'it is concluded that it (Uprtsana) has heavenly bliss or 
Liberation 3 i» its goal So, the combination of Jn<ma 
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and Karma is established’^ But, unless the word *Jnana-’' 
in the last sentence is taken in the sense of Up^sana, 
this conclusion would by no means be appropriate. 

Thus, we see that the Bh-attachintamani again differs- 
from the Ny<syasudh<3. According to the former, 
Upasana and Karma are to be combined, whereas- 
according to the latter, the knowledge of the Nirguna 
Atman is to be combined with Karma. 

In the Shrtstradipika also the conclusion is that 
both Jnflna and Karma are necessary. We quote here 
the line embodying the conclusion : 

“Is the knowledge of the soul Kratwartha ? Yes, 
and it is Purusartha also by an application of the 
Samyoga-prthaktwa maxim.” But the Shastradipika, 
too, uses Jnana in the sense of Up^sana, for it is so 
stated in the very same place: 

“Tho.se which are enjoined with respective 
details as being of the nature of Upasana have both 
heavenly bliss and beatitude as their results.” 

Here, we should notice the difference that exists^ 


^ Sb?,3traclipika, (Bom. Ed), p. 131, 
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■between this view of the Sliaitradipik-j, and the 
'coffcfponding view of the VishisUdvalta syaicm. The 
Vishistadvaitins hold that Karma is required fur 
producing the knowieiige which is preliminary to 
Up^tana^ and that Upuaana alono is the cau.tc of 
Liberation. 

It U well known that In the .'\dvaita Hhasya as well ’ 
as in the Vishiiudvaita IShasya tliia doctrine of the 
cotnbinaitoa of Jnjna and Karma >3 refuted, But there 
has arisen a good deal of trouble regarding the precise 
meaning of the word *Jmma/ If ’Jiiuna* is the same 
thing as Upusana, (hen it has been useless for the 
Advaitins to refute the doctrine of the combination of 
Jnana and Karma^ for they are never against admitting 
the possibility of the combination of Upusana and 
Karma. On the other hand if the word possesses the 
meaning which the Advaitins attribute to it^ then it has 
been useless on the part of the Vishistadvaitins to refute 
(■he doctrine, for their conclusion (that Upusana alone 
is Uie cause of Liberation) has nothing to do with it. 
So we see (hat various philosophers have t.iken the 
'word, Jn<ina, in v.irious sen:>es. Be it as it may, we have 
alter all no doubt as to the fact that Kumarila’s doctrine 
Is one of the combination of Jnona and Karma. ' 

Brof. Keith has made certain observations in this 
‘connexion which are not consistent with the views of 
ttic leading authorities referred to above. At one place 
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to cou$Uci:v<.cC CUc accisuiol.i'c^i rcMr.t tit y.i it fl-cdv by 
vvorkittj* otf tile catiaemtriiCc ^ If by Prof, 

KeilU tncajis those deed^ ottiy winch Stave beguu to 
(ructif>% tiien ihccc is notltiug to say a.tainst his 
statemcsitj but if he means liiat Karma vvhidt has 
sitnply ucciunuiatcd but iias not begutt to fructify, Eisen 
in the light of the conclusions shown above his view 
curmol he regarded as correct, in asmuch as it is the 
performance of compulsory duties and not experience 
that consumes such an accumulation. Neither the 
Nynyasudiin, nor the Hhottachint onani holds that a 
past accmnubiuoa ts consum; ! by experience. 

In continuation of the above extract Prof. Keith 
further observes : 

“The function of knowledge, therefore, may prevent 
further accumulation of merit and demerit, it cannot 


t Karm.nniinatnsn, p 73. 
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annul what has been accumulated. So Kumarila 
attaches only an indirect value to knowledge of the seif 
as a factor In sacrificial performance.’’ 

This statement is self'contradictory. I fit is once 
admitted that knowledge prevents further accumulation 
of merit and demerit, how can it again he said that it 
has an indirect value ? We do not think that there Is 
any difference in point of usefulness between two 
things of which 'one annuls past 'accumulation and 
the other prevents future accumulation. Doth past 
and future accumulations are equally strong obstacles, 
and that which serves to remove cither of them must be 
supposed to have a direct value. We have seen abovCf 
that this lathe conclusion of the standard commentaries 
also. 

It has been noticed above that Dr. Jha refers 
to a verse of the Shlokavartika which shows that 
Liberation is not to be achieved by knowledge. It 
runs thus : 

“UTOT -SfrlSI TrafPl nHre’ 51 ■ij • 

'‘This text — ’Atman should be known’—is not enjoined 
with reference to Liberation.” This text, however, 
does not stand in ourway. Unfortunately, Dr. Jha’has 
not paid any attention to the context. In this;verse,i 
Kumarila intends to propound that a knowledge of the 
soul is subservient to Karma in asrnuch as it seems to 


• Sarabandhaksepapaiiliara , V 103. 
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induce a man to perform Karma. He means to say 
that, unless a man knows his own interests, he will not 
be inclined to perform Karma Hut this soul is the 
Samsari soul, as has been described by us in the 
chapter on Atman. The Nyayasudha also speaks to 
the same effect : 

'STlri^ 

“Therefore, by the use of the word, 'qcT?j’ in the passage 

it is indicated that a knowledge of the Samsari Atman 
is not necessary for Liberation, and so, it is established 
that it serves to create an inclination towards Karma. 
But a knowledge of the Asamsari Atman is not 
necessary for creating an inclination towards Karma, 
and so it is Purusartha.'* 

There is still another passage which seems to 
express a contrary view: — 

“There is no authority for the statement that Karma 
comes to an end through the influence of knowledge/' 


♦ Nyayasudh* (Ben. Ed.) p. 326. 
t Saoibandbaksepapavihara, v. 96. 
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But rcaJly there Is no Inconsistency, It means that 
knowledge alone Is not enough to destroy all sorts of 
Karina, In fact, it destroys the nolijn— *1 am the doer,* 
cic., which Is the mother of all future Karma. 

So the Mlimimbakas can not but regard the passage, 

*'Oh Arjuna, the Bre of knowledge reduces all Kirmft' 
to ashes, '* of the Bhagavad-Gita as a formal statement. 
In the Nyayasudho, It has actually been so> 
characterised: 

gi^SjsrJir ?sjn'?-®8q ^tqnifewsT 

gqa-rti" <t 

**No injunction Is found winch enjoins knowledge for' 
destroying Karma, aiul the Sinrli texts such us— . 

‘*0 Arjuna, the fire ol knowledge reduces all Karma- 
to ashes,’* etc, can be explained as figurative 
cxprcbbions." 

According to the S^rnkbya doctrine, knowledge 
in the shape of discrimination between the Prakrti and 
Purusd lb the cause of Llberntlon; according to the- 
Advaita doctrine,, mere knowledge of Atman is the* 
cause of Liberation; and according to thc.Bhntta' 
doctrine, a combination of knowledge and- Karma i»- 


NjajasudhA, ( Ikft Ed. ) p 329. 
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the cause of Liberation. 

There is, thus, a difference between the Bhatta view 
and the Advaila view in this respect. Though vve have 
shown before that theie is no difference between the 
views of the two systems regarding the form of Atman 
or the existence of Nirguna Brahman, yet this difference 
does not create any conflict, as the matters arc quite 
different. There may have been an agreement as to 
,the conceptions of Atman or God, but that is no reason 
why they should be agreed upon the means of 
Liberation, too. Or, it may be supposed that there is 
an agreement of opinion. It may be that Kumarila 
really prefers knowledge, but outwardly propounds that 
Karma and Jn^na are of equal importance, only to 
create reverence for Karma. If this view is accepted 
as correct, there will remain no difference at all between 
the two doctrines . VVe shall presently try to show 
that Kumarila'’s conception ofLiberation is not different 
from the Advaita conception. 

The Pr<ibhakara view of the process of attainyig 
Liberation is the same as the Bh^nta view. Dr. Jha has 
given a description of the process in accordance with 
the view of the Irnblmkaras. It tallies exactly with 
the doctrine of the combination of Jimna and Karma. 
It is given in the following lines of Dr. Jha, which 
are a literal ttanslation of a paragraph of the 
Prakat anapanchiku ; 



*‘As to how all this coinc* about, the following 
explanation is given;— (l) First of all, the man be^ 
comes disgusted with the troubles that he has to 
undergo during mundane exislencej— 13 ) finding 'the 
pleasures of the world aUo to be invariably accompanied 
by some sort of paln^ he comes to lose all interest in, 
and longing for. pleasures aUo>— (3) he turns his 
attention towards Liberation;— (4) he ceases to perform 
such deeds as are prohibited and which lead to trouble^ 
as also from those that arc prescribed only as leading 
to some sort of happiness here or heieafter;— (5) he 
attenuates all previously accrued dharma and adharma 
by undergoing the experiences resulting from them;— » 
(6) he destroys the sole receptacle or abode of his 
experiences by the kiiowiedgc of the sou), along with 
such auxiliaries as contentment, self control, and so 

“q: ^5 Biaiftjfijqr 

nVeiiq Bf'aBS, « g- 

^>qT qKjuTqfgqSwIswqqaiqqwq 

ivtfta "qq 

' qqvj, ^qqqS'gi'qqfjjqa'fq^qiqiTITqq, q q gq^(- 
qw! ?cqgq5cia^5 fq:^qqwtqq quiqjj 

nqjS ; q qtgq^iawqqTqnqr q'rfqn, ■qiJnuiqvt 

^miq^aigi” Praknranapanahika, p. 157' 
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forth, — all of which are laid down in the Scriptures as- 
tending to put a stop to the further return of that soul' 
into the world; — and it is only when all this has come 
about that the soul is free. The Vedic texts speaking 
of the non-return to this world, cannot he regarded as 
mere Artliavada, because the knowledge of the soul not 
being laid down as subservient to anything else, the 
result spoken of must be regarded as a qualification for 
the man entitled to that knowledge.” * 

So we agree fully with Dr. Jha in the opinion that 
there does not appear to be- much difference on this 
important point between Kumarila and Frabhakara, 
but we cannot bring ourselves to accept the 
statement. — “and *not by knowledge’ adds Kumarila, 
etc, ” 4s correct. 


Wliat is SjibQration ? 

V/e have hitherto tried to ascertain the process of 
attaining Liberation as promulgated by the 
Mimmnsakas, and we shall now proceed to determine 
what they understand by the term ‘Liberation’. 

There are some who think that, according to 
Kumarila, Liberation consists in the enjoyment of 
constant blis.s. They believe that Manas exists in 
Liberation. This view has been cited in the 

Indian Thought Vol. n. pp- 357-58. 
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Slustradipikrt. \ Hut U\tt author of iKa Sh.iKa-^lipika 
as wcU as some others are of opinion that l.ibctatlon U 
of a nc}j.allvc character, Tlicy hold that thcie camiul 
be an enjoyment of bliss as Manas doc* not exht 
at that lime, and that it is nolhini* but a mere cessation 
of pain. Uut to us the view iliat Liberation means 
tile existence of Atman by itself .is charactcrt<cd by 
tile cessation of all pain, appears to be tlie true view 
of ICumurila, for this vfew is propoiindci! fn the 
Tantravartiha .ind the Nyuyasudha. In the 
Tantravartika we find : 

‘*»r H g'lKT^TiTi TfqsTOgTmuiwm^iPTiiTqiBi- 

*'lhe text—ilc docs not come back’— indicates the 
result in the shape of the atMinincnt of i*«ramutman 
which is nothing but non'ieturn." This exprcsiion, 
'attainment of L^aramutman* of Kumarila^ ha^ thus been 
explained in tbc Nyoyasudha : 

?iwi '.pj^nraT htcji- 

WWJl" 


t SUasiradipika, <Bora. Ed ), p p ia6-J7, 
• Tantravanika, (Bca Ed.) p 241, 
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“The attainment of Param/?tinan means nothing but 
the existence of Asamsuri Atman, as it is without 
any such notion, as *I am doing’, ‘I am enjoying', etcj 
which is brought about by shaking off the Samsrtfi form 
which is possessed with the sense, T am doing’, U am 
enjoying,’ etc, and which is characterised by its connexion 
with a body. As that condition is not artificial, it is to 
be regarded as eternal.’’ From this it follows that 
Liberation is the same thing as the pure existence of 
Atman marked by freedom from pain. This freedom 
from pain can be brought about by the annihilation of 
Karma and not by a power of discrimination as is 
propounded by the S<zmkhyas. 

This view is not inconsistent with the purport of 
another statement of Kumarila, — 

^'Liberation cannot be regarded as eternal unless it is 
of a negative character,’’— for (in this view) it is not 
admitted that the pure state of Atman is possible' 
^yithout cessation of pain. The above verse is meant 
to refute the view of the S«mkhyas, in which happiness 
is supposed to spring directly from the power of 
discrimination; but it is not directed against those who 
hold that Liberation which is a pure state of Atman 
is due to the annihilation of Karma and cessation of 
pain. The latter do not assert that Liberation is a 


t Sambandhaksepiparihara, v. 107. 


slate of Altnan conMSimjf^ in t^»c cnjuyn^ciM 
Jiappincb'*, whicli is a thing that iti caused, llcfciii 
iics the significance of the rjualifying clau^, 
“conMsting in non*«lutn." uscvl 
in the Tantr*avnrlil(a. It indicAte'* that llte non*return 
which is established by the Upaiiisatl text, “He dot-s 
not come back/' is the satne thing as the attainment 
of Uralnnau. 'I he Nyayasudlia expressc's this clearly 
in the following words: — 

t 

"it is said to consist in notwelum only in order to do 
away with the distinction between noivrctorn and the 
attainment of Brahman" 

Kumarita regards Liberation not as mere cessation 
of pain, but as the Asainwi stale of Atman in which 
there is no sucir sense as*I am enjoying’ ‘I am doing*, 
etc. According to the view in which Liberation is 
cessation of pain, Atman docs not lose suclt notions 
as *1 am doing’, Mam enjoying,* etc , etc , and is not 
Nirguna (as in the view of the Naiynyikas), whereas, 
according to the other view, Atman loses such notions 
and is Nirguna at that time. The following cxtra«.t 
from Prof. Keith’s work shows that he accepts 
this latter view as the original view of the Miinainsa : 
” Uic final condition, then, of man wdl be the persistence 


t Nysyasudhi (Ren Eii ) p 323. 
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of pure consciousness, but without cognition or feeling 
of any sort/' • 

If it is supposed that the author of the Shnstradipikri 
means that Liberation is the state of Nirguna Atman 
characterised by cessation of pain, then, there will 
remain no difference between the two views, though he 
says that it is cessation of pain. 

The Advaitins also regard Liberation as the state 

of Nirguna Atman marked by cessation of pain. So, 
there is no difference in tliis respect between the 

-Advaitins and Kutnarila. The Bimttas, unlike the 
Pfflbhrtkaras, do not deny the authoritaliveness of those 
Vedic texts which speak of existing (feu) things, and hence 
the lihrtttas feel no difficulty in recognising the puie 
state of Nirguna Atman which is otherwise known as 
the State of the Plighest bliss. The Frnbh«karas 
regard only those texts as authoritative which lay down 
duties. So, it is not possible for them to conform to 
the view that Atman in the state of the Highest Bliss 
is free. In the rrakaranapaachik^, we find that this 
view has been refuted on the ground that it is not the 
function of the Vedic texts tc state perfect (feu) 
things. We quote here the exact words : 


Karmainimamsa, pp 73. 74. 
f I’rakarampaiichilca, p 153. 
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‘Mt is no tiood adjnilling the allaimncnt of ihc static 
of Ihc flighcst 111!-.% nor is there any authority on this 
point, as the Vcdic texts do not staiwl for (ic'*cnbini; 
perfect thinji*,’* From this utulcrtland that, in the 
Bhnita view, it i* possible to regard Liberation as live 
state of the Highest Uhss. Accoulmg ^hc 
J*rnbhnknras, the mere cc-ss.uio« of pam is Liberation. 
So, there is a distinction between the tuo vicos Dr. 
Jl\a has salil that botti are agiccd as to their view of 
Liberation, f Hut, on a consideration of all the views 
cited and discu.s!>ed above, it is not possible fur us to 
accept this observation of Dr. jha as valid. 

It is necessary to point out here that the state of 
the Highest liliss and enjoyment of happiness are 
not the same thing The following passage ol Kumarila 
sliows lint enjoyment of happiness is not a 
permanent thing: 

w. ii" 

“If It is admitted lint Liberation consists in the 
enjoyment of happiness, it will merely become another 
name for paradise, — such a thing is transient” Hut 
the state of Hie Highest Bliss is a permanent thing. 
So, the above stalemcrrt Kumariba does not stand 


+ fndian riiouglil, Val It p 250 
• barabar.dh-'ks’pip nhora, v. 105 
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in the way of recognising sucli a state as Liberation. 
This has also been indicated in ,the passages of the 

Nyrtyasudha quoted above. 

Dr. Jha has observed that there is an agreement 
between the two schools regarding the conception of 
Liberation and that there is a difference as regards the 
process of attaining it. We, on the contrary, find that 
there is a difference of opinion regarding the conception 
and that there is an agreement regarding the process. 



PART 11. 

Application of Mimamsa Maxims 
to Hindu Uaw. 



PART II. 

Application of Mimamsa Maxims to Hindu Law^ 

The importance of the Mimamsa rules as regards 
the interpretation of the Hindu Law is very high. 
We cannot make a better estimate of it than what Sir 
John Edge* has done with reference to a question of 
Hindu Law arising before him. ^fThe question is,’' 
says he, how is the text of Vasistha to be construed. 
It must clearly be construed according to the rules 
for the construction of the texts of the sacred books 
of the Hindu Law, if,' authoritative rules on the subject 
exist. That rules for the construction of the sacred 
texts and law of the Hindus do exist cannot be dis- 
puted, although those rules have been frequently over- 
looked or not referred to by Judges or English text 
writers, probably because they are in Sanskrit, and have,, 
so far as I am aware, not yet been translated. 
That they are rules of the highest authority is 
obvious from the manner in which they have been, 
referred to by Mr. Colebrooke.”* 

Tt is a matter of regret that though Mr. Colebrooke- 
pointed out the importance of the Mimamsa rules of 
interpretation long, long ago, still proper attention was- 
not paid to them by the Courts of Justice in subse-- 
quent times. A proper application of these rules might 
have produced different results in many a Hindu Law 

Chief Justice, Allahabad High Court. 

* Ind. Law Report*^ 14 All, p. 70.* 
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Rules of intcrprclAtionpos\CH<( nn importance in 
•rspccl of the Hindu Law, much j^rcalcr than m respect 
}f the law of any other country. The Hindu Law 
Ins nc\cr been regarded as in.in*m.idc law. U is> 
'ontained in the sacred books. The administration of 
it has al\va)‘s been n\orc or less in the absolute charge 
)( learned men who were to derive the law from the 
Lcvts only. So, Interpretations wctg necessary at 
[.•very step, which could nc\cr he carried on con- 
sistently without fixed rules of Interpretation. It 
may be said that the Mimatnsa rules were fra- 
med for the purpose of construing V’cdic passages only, 
tnd so, they arc not applicable to the civil law*. To Uits 
Lw’o answers may be given. In the first place, the law 
rontained in the texts of the Smrtis is presumed to 
follow* entirely from theVedav. According to the or- 
thodox theory, all texts of the Smrtis had corresponding 
texts in the Vedas, many of which arc now lo'.t.f The dis- 
tiiu tion bctvvcn the sacred taw and the secular law is not 
rtfov^nUed by the orthodox Hindu mind. Tlic Smrtis 
arc regarded as an offshoot of the \’cdas. Hence, (he 
Mimamsa rules which arc applied to the Vcdic texts arc 
also equally applicable to the Snirti texts. Secondly, a rule 
is always a rule. It will, .as a matter ofcour.se, govern a ease 
which comes within its purview, no matter whether it is 
a question of sacred or secular law. The logic of the Mim- 
am*;.! is the logic of law, and is capable ofaxery wide 
application. In fact, all commentators and dlgest-makcr& 


t Adht'taraDa I. 3. 1. 
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of the Sm^-tis have copiously cited the maxims of the 
Mimamsa in their works for settling controversial points. 

We find the following statement in the commentary 
of Shabara in the topic on the • authoritativeness of the 
Sm^ti texts. “ Hence those (injunctions) which have 
apparent objects in view are authoritative on that gro- 
und, and those which have no apparent objects, are to be 
supposed to have been based on Vedic texts. .Now, by 
this statement, it is not meant that all such Smrti texts 
as enjoin the following of one’s preceptor, etc., are not 
based on the Vedas, merely- because their objects are 
apparent ; but even such texts are to be supposed to 
have had a Vedic origin without which no Niyama would 
be possible. The Tantravartika also says to the same 
effect : 

q: gt: ?JIT: 

Iq’stsiT: swqiuf - 

“In stating that certain things are authoritative 
because they have apparent objects, the commentator 
intends to silence his opponents. The position may be 
explained thus, — ‘ you may not recognise the authority 
of those texts which do not indicate, any apparent object, 
but how can you ignore the value of those texts which 
prescribe the following of one’s preceptor, etc., (which 
indicate apparent objects ) '?” 


* Adhikaranaj I. 3. 1. 

Tantravartika Bom. Ed, p. 78. 
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A duly which produces a woitdiy hcucflt attracts 
people naturally, and one may not lilcc to know whether 
it lias any other sanction or not. Dut, if we consider tiic 
matter from another point of view, the cxbtcnccofl 
further sanction will he manifest* What would be the 
consequence if you omit to perform such a duty? 
Would an omission end in a mere lo:>s of the expected 
l»cncfit, or produce a sin also ? Tlic following; extract 
from tlie Xyayasudha makes the point clear. 


jprgnwn^ s'sfen- 
lihnj ^iKtoifiifira-ac’rani* 

qR^nfenqfumfi. aw a wasmTOjarf 
f«fe "o 


— “ To such acts, as the follow in^; of one’s preceptor, 
clc , which are performed c\cn by people who have 
l>iii»hed their educational career, no earthly motive can 
be ascribed. Uut the compulsory character of such 
duties cannot be othcrwbc established than by holding 
tliat it is necessary to avoid the sin that would accrue 
from non-pcrrormancc,and,as there is no other .authority 
to warrant this conclusion, it U admitted that the texts 
prescribing sucli duties have had a Vcdic origin.'' ' 

It Is enjoined in tiic Smrtis that a pupil must follow 
hU preceptor and so forth. So long as the preceptor 
tcacfics the pupil, the latter is certainly interested in 
pleasing the former by following him, etc. But when 
the course is finished, and the pupil docs not want any 


Vz) ayosudba, p. t20. 
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further favour from his preceptor, there is no .’necessity 
for ' pleasing the latter. But in fact it is found that 
•people who have finished their educational course be- 
have themselves in the same manner towards their 
ex-preceptorS as they did when they were students. 
They would never do so unless such duties were com- 
pulsory. But this idea of compulsion can emanate only 
from the Vedas and from no other authority, and hence, 

' such injunctions of the Smrtis are supposed to have 
a Vedic origin. 

Now, we see that the duty of following' one’s precep- 
tor is not only compulsory for a pupil who has.to win favours 
from his preceptor but it is also compulsory for one who 
expects no such gain. If the duty be not carried out, a 
sin would accrue to both alike. Hence, it is concluded 
that a Vedic sanction is to be supposed for all injunc- 
tions of the Smrtis having or not having apparent ob- 
jects. Those injunctions, which deal with tangible, worldly 
objects, are ordinarily regarded as ‘secular law,’ while 
those injunctions which deal with no such objects are 
regarded as ‘ religious law,’ But both of them, as we have 
seen above, are to be regarded as offshoots of the 
Vedic law. 

The sage, Yajnavalkya, has made it binding upon 
kings' to try cases in accordance with the rules of 
Dharmashastra, as will appear from the following passage: 

wq: PTgjm: I 
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*‘Tlic kln^j shal! iry cases, to^Llhcr with learned 
Brahinana/, acconJin;; to the Dharm.a$!ia5tra a;td with* 
out vent to anger or greed." Yajnavalkya 

hinwclf has dr.iwn a distinction between Dharmashastra 
and 'Arthosiiastrn.' It is clear ficm the manner in 
\vl)tc!i he has used tlic c>cprcs$ion ‘ArUiasIi.lstra*, and 
also from Uic Inlcriiretattons of the Mitaksara, that 
it means tho-^c rules of law which entail visible worldly 
objects. Vijnaucbliwara has interpreted it as MHsiT^n’nnn 
<t« i.c. it is noiUin^; foreign to Dhannashastra but 
isa p.irtorit Slil),-ipprchaiding that some eases might 
be tried as ca<es of secular iaw according to the 
principles of common sense, etc, Yajnavalkya enjoins 
that alicascsaru to be tried according to thelawofDliar- 
mashastra. But the law of Dliarmashastr.t is an olTshoot 
of die Vcdic law whicli is interpreted and adjusted accor- 
ding to the rule:, and principles o( the Mlmamsa. 
Thchc rules and principles, therefore, arc to be adopted 
for interpreting and adjusting the law of Dharma* 
sliastra also. Now, tlic law of Dharmashastra includes 
rules of pure religious Law as well as rules dealing 
ivitli worldly objects. Hence, the rules and principles 
of the Mimamsa arc to be applied to botli of them. 
Tlic Mimamsa maxims arc particularly to be applied 
to eases in which ilicrc arises a conflict between diflerent 
Smrti texts. The following line of Yajnavalkya 
SmVti shows die importance that is attached to the 
Mimamsa maxims. ' / ' 

* Vyavabara v. 21. . ; 
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^‘When Srnnti texts conflict with one another, the prin- 
ciples or decisions of the Mimamsa, which have been 
adopted in practice, will prevail.” The word, ^Nyaya*^ 
seems to mean ordinary rules of-- practice or equitable 
principles, but on a proper consideration we cannot 
accept this meaning as correct. It is not fair to 
suggest that ordinary rules of practice or equitable prin- 
ciples should be regarded as the decisive factors in sett- 
ling disputed points of religious law. Had 'Nyaya' meant 
ordinary rules of practice or equitable principles, it would 
not have been necessary to use the two words, ‘Nyaya’ and 
‘Vyavahara,’ having the same meaning, in the same sen- 
tence. But our interpretation of the word is free from such 
a difficulty. The maxims of the Mimamsa are not 
strange things, but they have been arrived at by applying 
the general principles of logic to various knotty cases 
of Vedic law. It is for this reason that in the Mitaksara 
the word ‘Nyaya' has been interpreted as being of the 
form of general rules and exceptions. Just as the 
rulings laid down by the higher courts of law are 
accepted as authorities for settling points of modern 
law, so the Nyayas of the Mimamsa which have 
been actually adopted in practice are invoked for 
settling points of Smrti law. That ‘Nyaya’ means 
a Mimamsa maxim or decision is borne out by the 
following passage of the Bh«ttadipika,— 

if a SmHi text conflict with a ‘San-nyaya’ it 
loses its binding force.” The expression ‘san-nyaya’ has 
been explained in the Prabhabalif as nothing other 
than a Mtmamsa-ny aya. 


Prabhavali, 1. 3. 5. 
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In the Shastradipika also it has been held that such 
texts of the Kalpa-Sutras, as etc, 

liave no binding authority, in asmuclr as they go 
against the decisions of the Mimamsa. Besides, it is 
not at all probable that such a high importancc.should 
have been attached to popular maxims or principles. 
Hence, we coucludc that in the above passage of 
Yajnavalkya — w the word Nyaya docs 

pot mean a popular or equitable principle but a maxim 
or decision of the Mimamsa. 

Thus, we see that wc have to depend upon the 
maxims and decisions of the Mimamsa for the inter- 
pretation of Smrti law and for reconciling itiQ con- 
flicting views. We shall next proceed to sljow how 
the Mimamsa Nyayas are actually applied to concrete 
cases. "Adoption,” says Prof Keitli, "affords a fruit* ' < 
ful field for the application of Mimamsa principles.'" 
We propose, therefore, to interpret certain Smrti texts 
relating to adoption in the liglit of the- Mimamsa 
principles. The text of the Smrti, which speaks of 
adoption, runs thus: ' , 

"A sonless person must always take a substitute 
for a son." 

The expression ‘aputrena,* here, is in the mascu- 
line gender. The question strikes one at once as to 
whether a male person only is entitled to adopt, or the 
'expression includes a female also. Exactly the same 
question arose in the case oft the Vedic injunction, 
"one who desires to enjoy heaven’ shall 
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perform a sacrifice.” There, too, the expression, 
is in the masculine gender. The AdhikaranA in which 
the matter has been discussed is thus summarised in 
Shastradipika- 

ll” * 

“As the word denoting the agent is charact'erised 
by the masculine gender, a male person only is enti- 
tled ( to perform a sacrifice ); the gender is included 
in the meaning of the base, and so, it cannot be said 
that the gender is not intended as the number.” This 
Is the Purvapaksa or the prima facie view of the 
case.*^ On this the conclusion is — 

— “Though this ( gender ) is included in the meaning 
of the base, still it qualifies the subject ( and not the 
predicate ) ; its position is in no way different from 
that of the number, and, hence, it is not intended.” 
Thus, this Adhikarna removes the ineligibility of a 
wife so far as the performance of a sacrifice is con- 
cerned, and there can be no objection to applying 
the same principle to the case of adoption, too. 

Now, another question arises here as to whether 
this eligibility would be joint or separate. On this 
point a discussion has been made in the next Adhikara- 
na-t and the decision is that the wife alone is not entitled to 


+ Shastradipika VI, i;3. 
:!=• VI. 1. 4. 
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perform a sacrifice. So, in the ease of .idoplion,too, the 
wife alone would not be entitled to .adopt. In the Adhilca> 
ran.i referred to abovci it ha:> been first argued that the hus- 
band and tlie wife arc scp.iratcly entitled to perform a 
sacrifice, as lhacNprcssion,Swargakainah ( one who disi* 
res to enjoy heavenly bUs^ ), i> in the singular number. 
Cut this argument is not satisfactory. To complete .t 
sacrifice the husband and the wife have to perform cer- 
tain specific duties as etc, and .so, tlicy have to 

depend upon each otlicr, and, if they proceed separately 
the performance of each uiti be defective. Hence, the 
conclusion is that the right to perform .a sacrifice is a 
joint right. Front this it follows that a wife by herself bas 
no right to perform any duty in whicli tlie co.opcration 
of the husband is necessary. But the digest-makers have 
ilecMcd that a wife who lias obtained permission from 
her husband is entitled to adopt. The authority for this 
decision is the following (ext of Vashislha: 

oft 3^ wgwing 

“the wife must not give or take a son in adoption without 
the permission of her husband." This text clearly im- 
plies that with the permission of the husband the wife i< 
competent to adopt. So, a special provision is made by 
thii, particular Smrti text and not on any general 
principle. 

It may be asked here if the performance .of a sacrifice 
and the adoption of a son are c-xactly similar cascb in so 
far as the co-operation or the mutual help of the husband 
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and the wife is necessary. To this the answer would bo 
that co-operation is as much necessary in the one case 
as in the other. The following passage throws some light 
on this matter — 

?iin^ ^TTc^T H 5^ 

’’After performing all the rites from Agny^dhana up- 
to Ajyotpavana, ( he ) shall approach the giver and beg 
with the words ‘Give your son ' " 

I 

The rite, Agnay^dh^zna, that is mentioned in this 
passage is possible only in the case of a husband who- 
possesses the sacred fire as well as the wife, and not in 
the case of the wife. 

In the Shastradipika wc find a decision which is em- 
bodied in the following words ; 

\ 

‘ Ifthesacrificer hasgoneto a distant place or is engaged 

^ IN 

in any other sacrifice, the Adhvaryu and others (priests) 
will be entitled to perform the ( his ) rites of Ajya- 
veksana, etc.’,' On the strength of this statement it may 
be maintained that a wife whose husband has gone to a 
distant land is entitled to adopt, as her husband is alive 
and as his fire is present. But when the husband is 
dead, how can his widow who does not possess, nor has 
the capacity to possess, the sacred fire, be allowed to per- 


* VI. 3. 7. 
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form a ceremony in whicli the use of the sacred fire is 
compulsory. Alter the death of the husband the widow 
cannot cherish tl.c sacred tire forlierfown sake. On the 
other li.and a man wliosc wife is dead, may, if he so likes, 
preserve tlie sacred fire for his own sake, wliich will be 
regarded .as a representative of his decc.ascd wife. Hence 
it inay rather be possible for such a widower to adopt. 

Tlius we see tliat according to tlic decisions of the 
.Miinainva a wife is only allowed to excercise licr right 
to adopt a son jointly with her liusband. In the text 
“jnai Prai m ?aiat tin% swwf?”* “tiic son whom 
lie father and the mother give in distress,’' of Manu, the 
word, XI lias been wken tomean ’and,’ for, otherwise the 
use of tile verb in the dual number,*!;®*!! ’would not be 
appropriate ; and so this text points to the joint right, , 
of the husband and the wife. The text, HIdl 

fcRII mti aitff.”* "the son whom the father 

or the mother giv es will become the adopted son," seems 
to eslablisli a separate right for the father as well as 
for the mother. But in fact it is not so. The words, 
father and mother, do not mean here any father or 
any mother, but they arc to be taken in a qualified 
sense. The word, father, means, as we have siiown 
abovci a father whose wife is . dead, but who still 
preserves the sacred lire.tand the word, mother, means a 
mother whose husband has gone to a distant place. Wo 
do not obtain anything else from the decisions of tlie 


* Madu IX. 1C8. 

« Yajnayalkya, Vyayabara, 130. 
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Mimamsa. In the Mitaksara the word, mother, has been 
taken to include a widowed mother also. This view of 
the Mitaksara is not based on any decision of the. 
Mimamsa but is obtaind by combining this text of 
Yajnavaikya with the text, •’ 

At any rate the commentators hav^e not regarded this 
text of Yajnavaikya as establishing the existence of a 
separate right of the mother. The interpretation of the 
Mitaksara shows that the motiicr cannot excercise her 
right independently. In it the word, ‘mother’ has been 
interpreted as a mother whose husband is either dead or 
gone to a distant place, and who is permitted by her 
husband. If the mother possessed an independent right 
it would not be necessaiy to put all these qualifications. 
The Mitaksara does not even say that the mother can 
give in the presence of the father with his permission 
The observation of Mr, Golap chandra Sarkar-‘in any 
view of the Law, the wife is competent to give her son. 
in adoption, when her husband is alive, and is capable of 
giving his consent, only with his assent’ .^will be consis- 
tent with Mitaksara, only if by the word ‘alive’ he means 
“jflfeT:," otherwise there will be an inconsistency. The 
Mitaksara addsa third alternative, 4i"‘orby both the 
parents.’ We have said above that this view only is in 
accordance with the Mimamsa doctrine of the joint 
eligibility of a married couple, while a separate excercise 
of the right by the mother after her husband’s death 
follows from some Smrti texts only. 


* Hindu Law of adoption p. 276. 
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As rcg.ird> Uic mother Mr* Golap 

Chandra SarKcr furUjcr aays ; “According to tlie 
ancient lau', lioucvcr, the /alher had in addition 
to the natural right the patria potestas, and the 
mother's status was similar to that of a minor vvanting 
discretion ; lienee the father could c\ccrcisc the right of 
gift, independently ofthc mother, uho could not exercise 
such a right unless her want of discretion ucrc supjdicd 
by the assent of her huaband: this appears to be the 
substance of Vasistha’s text, -f Tliese remarks of 
Mr. Sarkcr are <iultc in hermony with the 
ancient ru(c» of practice, if a wife is disobedient 
her husband is entitled to perform a sacrifice without 
her cO'Opention : but when the husband is un- 
willing the wife cannot ignore him and proceed to per- 
form a sacriiicu without Ills help. A woman is not all- 
owed to enjoy .so much freedom. The text, 

*a woman is not worthy of freedom/ stand> in her way. 
But although n man, whose wife shows disobedience, is 
allowed to perform a s.icrificc independently of his wife, 
still neither a bachelor nor a widower, who docs not 
preser\e a sacred fire, is c\er allowed to perform a 
sacrifice. There is nO reason why tlie same rules should 
not apply to the ease of adoption. 

In the texts of Manu and Yajnavalkya we find the 
words, and both of which arc derUed 

from the root, which means lo gh e. Hence it foUpw s 
that the status of the boy as an adopted son is due to, 

' * Hindu Law of adoption p,*7(L 
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^ Now it may be asked here whether this status of the 
boy would arise at all, if he is made over by a person who 
in not permitted by the Shastras to do so. To answer 
this question it becomes necessary for us to ascertain in 
the first place whether the sonship of an adopted son is 
merely a social status or it is the result of a religious sac- 
rament. Vijnaneslnvar is silent on this point; but in the 
Vyavahara-mayukha it has been held that the sonship of 
an adopted son is Ad;'sta, because such a son is not 
produced by the combination of seed and blood. Neither 
any commentator nor any digest-maker has ever chall- 
enged this conclusion. Hence w^e may take it for gran- 
ted that it is approved of by all, by reason of the maxim 
that what is not prohibited is accepted. When it is said, 
that the status of an adopted son, which is an adrsta 
something, is caused by a gift, it is implied as a matter 
of course that the gift includes all ceremonies up to the 
acceptance. The mere act of acceptance cannot create 
this adrsta or invisible sonship. So the Dattaka-homa 
and other religions rites are required to be perform- 
ed. These rites are regarded as parts of the act of 
acceptance. 

Again if the sonship of an adopted son is regarded 
as Adrsta it will be possible only in the case of such a 
boy as is recommended in the Shastras for this;purpose. 
He, with regard to whom gift and acceptance are 
prescribed, is the only person fit for the consecration. 
In the injunction ‘‘sprinkle water upon the 

Mudga-beans.” the act of sprinkling water - is reo-arded 
as a consecration, and Mudga-beans are the object fit* 
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for it. If Mudga be not avAilabic, can which is a 

similar com. bo used instead of It? Therein a rule 
m the Mim.imsa that, if an article is not available, a 
similar .irlii'lc may be Uhcd in its stead.* So Masa wliich 
can serve all the practical purposes of Mudga-hcans 
might be used instead of it. Hut it has been held in the 
.sixth chapter* of the Mitnamsa that .M^rsa cannot be 
so used, because the use of Masa in a sacrliicc is probi* 
bited by a special tcit, 'sjeftiqi s runpjean; islsti:* "Mesa, 
ChanakaandKodravaarcnotfit to be used in a sacrifice.'' 
It was argued that .Masa would be used licrc not as 
Musa but as ( a substitute for ) Mudga, and so, Mas^ 
might be allowed. Hut (hat argument has been refuted 
by the countcr^argument that, wlictlier Musa comes 
ub'Masaornsa substitute for Mudga, it comes'to be 
Used in a sacriilec, and, when it.s Ubc in a sacrilice is 
prohibited, itenn not be used on any account. So, though 
Masa can meet all the apparent purj^oscs of Mudga, still 
it cannot be used in a sacriticc, and why? Because there 
is >in tnvbiblc element involved. When Masa is deeb 
.ared to be unfit, it is understood that the invisible ment 
arising from the sprinkling of water will not be pro- 
duced in Masa, and lienee, the sacrifice will be defective; 
otherwise, there could be no earthly objection to using 
'Masa in the absence of Mudga. 

Similarly, a child, such as an only son, who.se 
gift and acceptance arc prohibited in the Smrti texts, is 
not fit for adoption. Such a child may be competent for 


* Mimams&dbikarana Vr3. 4. 
« Mim.am9ftdbiktraaa VI. 3. 6. 
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all tangible purposes, but when he is declared unfit 
by the Shastras we must understand that his gift and 
acceptance will not create the necessary invisible ele- 
ment of the status of an adopted son. By making the 
gift, the father may lose his dominion over the child, and 
the taker may acquire a dominion over him, (i.e., he may- 
be regarded as a chattel or a slave of the taker) but he 
will not become the taker’s son. He will neither be 
entitled to offer Pindas nor to inherit the properties of the 
taker. In the Dattaka-Mimamsa it is decided that an 
adopted son of whom all the sacramental ceremonies up 
to the ceremony of tonsure have been performed in the 
natural. father’s family will become a slave of the adopter, 

and not a son. From this it follows that mere crlft and 
. ® 

acceptance cannot confer the status of sonship on an 
adoptee in whose case gift and acceptance are prohi- 
bited. Medhatithi says that the sonship of an adopted 
son, etc, is due to an unseen merit, and that, just as 
wifehood is created by the performance of particular 
religious rites, so is the sonship of an?adopted son. 

It might be suggested here that, by the violation 
of a prohibition, a sin only would be committed, but 
the due result would not be annulled, for in the 
Adhikarana relating to the performance of a prohibited 
act"^ it has been decided that such a performance would 
only produce a sin. In that Adhikarana tl)e injunction 
that is discussed is ‘"do not eat Kalanja.” 

It would be absurd to suppose that if anybody violate^ 


Adhikaraua VI 2, 5, 
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iHU prohibition and cnu Kalanja^ iic will not feci the 
natural resulu of eating the thingi vir, 5a(i:^f3c({on. 
nutrition, etc. lienee, It i* concluded that in thu 
c-x>c A violalinn uuuld cause iin only. 0% applying 
thb principle It mlglil be ar]^ucd that In •«]>Ur of a 
prohibition, i^ift and acceptance would cause sotuhip. 
I3ut thUarj'UJncnl would be very coj^cnl If thcjojuhip 
of an ailoplcd vjn were a perceptible something like the 
>atl!>faclion due to eating. Bui we have shown al>o^e that 
It is not >o. A tangible result may be produced by any 
man at any lime by adopting a proper proccvs of per- 
fonnance, but a> regards an invisible iC5uU we cannot 
know from our capcncncc how It b to be proiluced. 
Hcucc, we can by no means as.nctt that an act performed 
by a person who U out permitted by the Sh.isiras or at n 
time which U not rcrt^mmcndcd, vWII produce .in in- 
visible result. In the nham.iU we find— 

“iif5 ^^fvreifxcit enqaifq ’rn T.Biti 

w i" 

"An aetdoneby a person, sv ho, though able, ii unaulhoruscd, 
b not supposed to produce the result like t he Vai^hy.istom.i 
performedby thcKsattiya'» or Bralimanas/' A Brahmau.i 
^ or a Ksatriya bc^oite able to perform the s.icrificc which 
a Vaishya b entitled to perform ; but the former b not 
aulhorbcd to fx;rform /t *?o, if a Brahm.inri or a Ivsultriy.i 
performs it, the proper result will not be achieved, 'flic 
same decision b made in the Burva-Mim.imsa regarding 
the performance of a sacrifice by a Slmdra. In the Apa* 
shudradhikarana* it has been held that a Shudra is not 
• Miuuiui&dbikarftns VI. 1. 7. 
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authori'^ed to perform a jtacrRlce If an act done by an 
unauthorised person could produce the proper result, 
there v/ould be no reason vv hy a Shudra sliould not be 
able to acliieve the »le‘'ired result by pefiorming- a sacri- 
fice- and then, ihere would be no necessity for sntroducjng' 
this Adhikarau.i at all. 


SOj \\c see ih.ii there a 
the eating o: Kalanja and 
in adoption. 


clear difference between 
the gift and acceptance 


In the Vi^hv%•ajil s.icrifice, the sacriiiccr is required to 
give away all that liepo.-sesses. But it lias been decided 
In the Mimarasa’' that one's father and similar other 
relations cannot be given. On this point the Shastra- 
dipika observes: 

fex ^ f^T {” ^ 


*• A gift is the creation of the right of another person 
after relinquishing one’s own right; a father will not be- 
come no-father even if he is given aw’a\’h' From this it 
follows that a mere gift neither extinguishes nor creates 
fatherhood, sonship^ husbandhood, etc. One can give or 
sell a box or a table to auother person, and by the transa- 
ction the right of ownership that belonged to the former 
will be transferred to the latter. But it is ' not possible 
to give or sell a wife so as to make her the wife of 
another person. If a mere gift or an acceptance 

iliiiutDisadhikarAna— YI. 7, 1. 

?f: Siiaslradipica Boni. Ed. p. 610 . 
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c^oJd create Aonsljlp, ll«fc would he no ncccisity for 
the performance of Homai etc, 

Tlie following text of Vaihistlm miplics, that the 
Mmship of an adopted Hort N dhicrent even from ordi- 
nary sonship : 

5OT nraifq^Fdf««!»::, aw aetr- 
HimfoRl Binia: r 

“.a person is tlic product of virile •rCed and uterine 
blood, caused by the father and the mother; the father 
and the mother arc competent to give, to sell or fto 
abandon him.** From the epithet, ‘iieeiftuBeHc', .we 
understand that it is only the natur.)] parents who .ire 
competent to give or to sell, and that, uhen tlie parent- 
hood Is due to any other cause, a gift or a sate is not 
pennitted., in the ease of adoptive p.ucnl> tliis natural 
muse Is wanting, and hence, they cannot give away tlie 
adopted son again in adoption, In ordinary son- 
ship there is a natural element present, whereas the 
sonship of an adopted son U a pure creation cf the Sha>-' 
Iras So an adoption is possible only in a case where it 
is allowed by the Shastros, and, as there is an invisible cle- 
picnt involved, we must strictly follow the letters of tlic 
texts. Therefore, if a particular time or a particular 
person is selected or recommended by the texts, our ass- 
umption should be that the transaction will be invalid if 
ft is not made at that time or by that person. 

' PAliyUDASA. 

Some writers have made elaborate discussions to 
determine the exact character of the text — 

“sicilq^ gw' 3fh^qi5 BT j” 
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Dr. ], N\ Bluiitaduirya regards ihh tc:<t aj» a Baryu* 
diiaa. ‘'H the pare:nis,” he jjay,-., any natural 

figlit }u tisclr children, then the prohibition could he 
treated at a pruhibitlifn proper, for there can he: a pro™ 
hibition with regard to only -.ucli an act at* snight he 
done out ot natural power or ijupuKe. But i? it !■> admitted 
that the pareuta have no natural right, tiien th.e conclu* 
i.ion is nnavoidahlc. that the prohihiiton with regard to 
the gilt of ats only f<on is a Paryudasa.'’-^ Nowg it may 
be asked, what would be the dillerence in elTcct between 
a prohibition proper and a i’aryudasa ? Exactly ti;e 
same (luestion has been diseUsSed in tim Adliikarana 


dealing witl» the passage •*.< I U has been decid- 

ed there that if the passage is regarded as a Paryudtisa 
( vh, eat everything excepting kalanja ). a violation ot 
the exception will not cause sin; hut if the passage is 
regarded as a prohibition proper, sin will he committed 
on violation. Similarly, in the case before us, if the 
rule be regarded as an exception, viz, ’give a son other 
than an only son,' the gift of an only son will produce no 
sin; but if it is regarded as a prohibition proper, viz, ‘do 
not give an only son,’ the gift of an only son vrill 
produce a sin (whicii will vitiate the Adrsta element). 


The Mimamsakas regard a negative clause as a 
Paryudasa only -when there is either of the two follow- 
ing obstacles standing in the way of regarding the pro- , 
hibition as a prohibition proper. Where the leading 


* Bh.ittacbarya’s Hindu Law. p. 17B. 
t Miiuauiiadliikuraua VI. 2. 5. 
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dau.ic? in a ccrUin connexion b 4 dircciion for liic per* 
fonnance of some positive tiulie^, nnJ iherc is a ^ubot- 
«jj«stc ne^ii\c cJaw>c fcgartlnif; t) 5 c nonpct/ornuncc of 
some of thcic aciK, sJic negaiite clause b not to Ijc 
rcjiardfcil as .1 prohlbuion proper, hut as 4 ParyutL-».it 
( exception ) In <urh a ca^c the leading chu>c indi- 
cates that the uhole matter b of a positive character, 
i 30 ,lf anyncgatnc clause comes urtderifi it seems tohe a 
rpvolling element. To avoid this dUlicuIiy the MImam* 
^akas take it it a Ibrjadna. Again, Svhen by 
cou'trutnga negative rule aa a prohihition proper an 
option Ihicumcs iucvUalile, it is c«instfticvl as ,a Paryu- 
dasa. An option inc.ifts (wo different alternative cour- 
ses. When ,ill commands arc supposed to prort‘c«l 
from thu.same authority it is not drsirahte th,at (here 
should be co.Jimantls of a contrary nature, lienee, optio.ns 
•ire gcn«TAlly repulsive to (he .\f»mam>akaR, and they 
(rv to avoid them iiy all means. So, if a prohibition ts 
hkcJy to give rise to an option, they try to convert it in- 
to a Patyudasa, oc an e^ccjuion to the iirst in|uiKliDn. 
'rhese two are the only causes which nccr>sitate tlic 
conversion of,! prohibition Into a Paryudas.1. We give 
below tvvo t>pical, undisputed instances of Paf)udasa 
and compare the prohibition of the gift of an only son 
with them. The first instance do not 

see (he sun rising,** This prohihitorj' clause is found in 
(he midst of the dc(aibo(lVapipati-vrata, Here, the lead- 
ing clause enjoins the observance oC a particular sow 
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which requires the carrying out of some positive details- 
which are mentioned in the subordinate clauses under 
it. I'his negative clause cannot be taken apart from the- 
rest, as it is clearly laid down in that particular con- 
nexion. So the Shastradipika says : 

■o 

* 

‘'As the word 'Vrata’ denoting a duty is mentioned in the 
beginning (the leading clause), and with reference to that 
a particular duty is enjoined by it ( the subordinate 
clause), it is a case ofParyud^zsa even by implication.” 
The negative clause must be construed with reference to- 
the positive leading clause, and so, it cannot be allowed 
to retain its negative character. But this principle 
does not apply to the case of the gift of an only son, for 
the negative claus.e," etc.” does not stand under 

any leading clause imposing any positive duty. 

Our second instance is 

“in all sacrificial offerings a particular Mantra is to be 
uttered — not in the Anuy<2ja offerings.” Here_, the 
second portion, wliich is a negative clause, prohibits 
the uttering' of the Mantra in certain offerings which 
the first portion enjoins. The uttering of a 
particular formula cannot be the outcome of any 
natural impuhe. So, the prescription as well as the 
prohibition are ^ made here by the sacred texts. Hence,, 
an option arises. To avoid this unpleasant result the- 
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prohibition is regarded as an exception^ The Shastra- 
dipika summarises the ease thus : 

“ua afa^ ae^a i 

HcT «ta-qf^aa a’'- 

•‘ An option arises U it Is regarded as a proIiibUion; 
so, in order to avoid it, it is better to have recourse to a 
I'arvudrtsa.” 

Mr. K, L, Sarkcr lias cited a case from Ragliunandana's 
Digest which we ‘may dutcuss here for the belter 
understanding of (he difFcrcncc between a prolubilton 
and an exception. 

The text discussed by Uaghunandana is— ‘‘The Par* 
vaaa Shf.fdh must be performed during the new moon, 
but not in 'the night.” Here the expression “butnot In the 
niglil/ forms an exception ( Prayudasa ). Suppose, a 
man performs the Shrndh during the new moon, but in> 
the niglit. llic effect is that he gets no benefit 
from the performance of the Slirudh. iiut he commits 
no positive sin/’f No man feels any natural impulse to 
perform a Shr<7dh. The direction for its performance is 
obtained from the Smrti texts. 

The texts at first enjoin that it should be performed 
during the new moon, but then prohibits Us performance 
in the night. There is no question Iiere of any negative 
clause standing in the midst of a roll of positive duties. 
We are only to ascertain whether liierc is any likcU- 


« Adbikaratia X. 8-1. 
t Sfimarnsa Rulca. p. 333. 
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liood of an option taking place. U the performance in 
the night-hours is supposed to be enjoined by the texts, 
then its prohibition will bring about an option ; but if 
it is supposed to be depending on the performer's sweet 
will, there will be no connicttbetwccu the te.xts, and Urn 
prohibition will be regarded as a prohibition proper. 
Raghunandana and tiie author of the Karmapradipa ' 
think that the idea of the performance in the night- 
hours is obtained from the Shastras, and hence, tliey 
conclude that, the prohibition is an exception to the 
injunction. The author of the Karmapradipa i.s uf 
opinion tliat, as the performance of an e-'mepted act 
does not produce any sin, no sin will be committed by 
performing a Shradh in the nigiit-hour.-. of the new moon. 
But the Mimamsakas think otherwise. The principle 
has been discussed in the Bhattadipika in connexion 
with the injunction “jf nqaq'd* Tig'cqirf” ^ According to it, 
the period of the new moon may have been hxed by 
the texts but. the selection of a particular hour depencR 
on the will of the performer. So^ this prohibition is not 
directed against the injunction of performance but 
against the independent exercise of the will of the 
performer. Hence, in the opinion of the ]\!imamsakas 
the prohibition is a case of prohibition proper. 

Dr. Bhattacharya wants to assert that as the father has 
no natural, proprietary right, it is not possible for him to 
make the gift of a son at his sweet will. The idea of making 
such a gift is derived only from the sacred texts; and if the 


t Naray.tnoaharya 
* Adbikarana III. 3. 12. 
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icxts once prescribe such a yift anJ ng.iin prohibit il, an 
option is sure to arise. To that option it is nece- 
ssary to ha\c recourse to a Paryudusa. But those who 
admit that Uic parents have a natural right even to an 
only son emnot say tliat the gift should take place in 
pursuance of any Shaslrtc injunction, for, according to 
Uicm, it dci^ids on the will of the parents, and an injun- 
ction is not necessary for the exercise of one's free will, 
riicy will regard Uic passage** hhw." *‘hls 

parents arc competent" as declaratory of the natural right 
of the parents, and not as enjoining the gift of a son. The 
fact that the %crb has been used in the indicative m<x>d 
"tnr<ia;" and not in tlic imperative mood also shows that 
there Is no command. So, according tu them, the pro- 
’ hibUiouis to beregardedasa ptohibiiton proper, aitd not 
an exception. A prohibition which stands (or checking 
a naUiral inclination is never regarded as an exception, 
otherwise the clause '*n nvjcif* would not be a case 
of prohibition. So, if the present ease be Ucaled as a 
Paryudasa, a contradiction of the Kalanja maxim* would 
be inevitable, Thus, it is dear that d the nalur.il right of 
parents is admitted, no modifleation of the prohibitory 
force^ of the passage, ‘‘ji •«■%«* gw " etc. w ill be possible by 
regarding it as .a Par>udtfsa. ^ 

In short, the passage, etc,” cannot be 

treated as an injunction if the natural right of parents is 
admitted. It can at best be treated either as a recom- 
mendation for making a gift or as a declaration of 


* V»do p, 22, 
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the existence of such a right. In the former case) 
the negative clause, etc;’ will be a prohibition^, 

and, in the latter, it will indicate the want of the 
existence of natural right. The negative particle 
must denote a contradiction of what is conveyed, 
by the affirmative passage; otherwise what is the good, 
of using it at all? 

It may be asked that if the aiffirmative sentence 
merely recommends the making of a gift, the negative 
clause should indicate a mere moral admonition and not 
a direct prohibition. But in the present case it is not 
possible. We have said above that a prohibition which, 
tends to check the natural inclination of a man cannot 
but be a prohibition proper. Here the existence of 
natural right is admitted; so, the prohibition rhust be a 
prohibition proper. Besides, we gain nothing by regar- 
ding it as a moral admonition. If the affirmative clause 
were a recommendation, it would necessarily imply an 
option. What would then be the necessity for convey- 
ing the same idea by using another clause ? Thus, our 
conclusion is that the negative clause is a prohibition. 
In the Mitaksara we find a passage which supports this 
conclusion: ^ Here 

the word ‘^ffcih'i^’hs used, and not ‘qg'^g’ or any other 
Avord. This shows that in the opinion of Vijnaneshwara 
also these negative clauses are prohibitions, and nothing 
else. 

Now, if it be not admitted that parents have a 
natural right to their children it will not be possible to* 
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hold one can make 4 gift of one’s ^o^ tf one ui 
likes. Soj a sanction jnuat be obtained from the Sha&tras. 
In this view, the passage, "irei otc,” might be 

rcg.irdcdasa general rule prescribing the gift of .m 
only son or .any oilier son. So the negative clause h «»« 
etc/' might become a Paryuda^.!. Hut the passage, 

clc/’ in the very beginning of the section 
clearly indicates llie c\n>tcncc of .a imtural right, and so, 
lhencg.ati\o clause also must stand with reference to the 
same thing, ’ ThU chiuse is, therefore, intended to pro- 
hibit the cxuiclsu of a matural right. lienee, as wu luvc 
sliown before, it mU't be regarde<i .»S a prohibition 
proper, and not as a P.iryudtrj.i. 

Mr. V. .V. Mandaiik and other wrilcis arc of opinion 

tlut the passage, ft ^is nothing more than a 

mere Arthavada. Hut a ncg.ativc cUusc can be regarded 
as an Aftjj.iv.if)a only when U is ncUlicr a prohibition 
nor a ParyudiZaa, This question aro>c with regard 
the negative text ( do not jicrform tlm olTer- 

Ings in Soma sacrifices ) and it ha&;becn decided that it 
is a case of Arthavada. The following is a translation 
of the portion of the Shastradipika^ which contains the 
discussion: "If the Ajyabiwga offerings were available 
in Uic Soma sacrifice ow'ing to .my injunction or the rule 
of transference, it would be a cascof piohibition. If tlie 
injunction of the perfoimance of Ajyablmga offerings 
were for the sake of Soma^sacrihce as well as for sacrifi- 
ces other than the Soma, then an exception might be 
made but of the form 'nomSoma’ • Thcconcluslonisthat 
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as Ajyabh«ga offerings arc not lo be made in the 
Soma sacrifice^ so also- they are not to be performed in 
the Pushu-sacrifice. 

So, the clause conics to be an Arthavada, ie, 

a mere statement of a known fact. In pursuance of this 
conclusion a negative clause, which is neither a prohi- 
bition nor a Farayudnsa, is regarded as an Arthav'ada. 

But \vc iiavc shewn above that the text ** is a 

case of prohibition proper, and hence, we cannot regard 
it as an Arthavada, The Adlukarana, referred to abovC;, 
is called the Nisedharthavada-dhikarana, and a negative 
clause can be regarded as an Arthavada only in accor- 
dance with the principle laid down in it. But it is strange 
that Mr Mandalik and others have not at all depended 
upon this Adlukarana. They have, on the other hand; 
derived support from the Hetuman-nigadadhikarana.^ So, 
v/e proceed next to see how they have applied the prin- 
ciple of the latter Adhikarana to the present case. 

THE HETL'MAT MAXIM. 

We quote below an e.xtract from Mr. Mandalik s 
Hindu Law which will show how he lias explained and 
applied the principle laid down In the Hetuman-nigadad- 
hikarana: — 

“This text* on the most approved prtnciples|of criti- 
cism must also be treated as a recommendatory one, in 
as much as it contains a precept that is intended for a 
certain specified purpose. It is a rule of the Purvat 
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Mimamsathat all texts 3Upi)ortcd by the assigning of a 
reason arc to be deemed not as Vidlu but simply a» 
Arthavada ( recommendatory ). When a text is treated 
as an arthav-ada, it follows tnat jt has no obligatory force 
whatsoever. Shabara Svamin constructs an adhikarana 
(a topic ) on this licad, whicli he calls Hcluman nigadad- 
hikarana ( a topic in regard to texts which contain a 
clause containing the reason of the precept ) out of lUo 
Sutras oi Jaiminl, eh I, quarter 11 , 26 — 30, and which he 
begins as foliowi;— 

^ H Oil iT* f* 

Translation, —Now in regard to such nigada ( texts ) 
having ( a clause .assigning a ) reason, as ‘one should 
sacrifice by means of Surpa ( a winnowing basket; for 
by mcans'of that food is prepared/ a doubt arises as to 
whether they are simply comnicndatory or contain a 
reason ( making them obligatory ). His Hnai reply to 
to the query is “ gnci'q" Trans- 

lation: — ‘fhereforc, the import of texts having a 
clause that contains a reason is commendation only.”* 
Prof Keith has also expressed a similar opinion, will 
appear from the following lines quoted from hU hook 
entitled the Karma-mimamsa: 

“ The same maxim, however, has been interpreted as 
supporting the genera! rule that an injunction for which 
a reason is adduced is merely equivalent to an Artiiavada 
so that Vashistha's rule against the adoption of^ ^an only 
son is reduced to a piou s expression of opinion, because 

* JIaiidahka’s Hindu Lw,pi> 490,500. < 
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it is followed by the explanation that a son is one who 
saves from hell his natural father, a fact which makes the 
adoption of an only son undesirable/’f 

But Dr. Bhattacharya is against accepting this view. 
His view will appear from his own words quoted 
below : 

‘‘^The argument on which Mr. Mandalik aud his 
followers lay tire greatest stress is that founded on the 
reason assigned in Vashistha’s text. The Rishi says 
that an only son should not be given because he is for the 
perpetuation of Uncage. Applying to this the Hetumauni- 
Sfadadhikarana as he calls it, Mr. IMandalik arrives 
at the conclusion that the prohibition as to the adoption 
of an only son has no legal force. But his reading of the 
Adhikarana is inaccurate ; and not only is his transla- 
tion of it misleading, but his conclusion does not follow 
from his premises. 

Rules, which contain recommendatory clauses, are, no 
doubt, generally optional. But no one who has the least 
knowledge of the subject would say that they are 
always so. The explained in p. 6i 

ante, clearly shows that a rule or law may contain a 
recommendatory clause and yet be absolutely bin- 
ding.”" 

O T 

But we do not understand how Dr. Bhattacharya 
applies the two principles simultaneously. In the Hetu- 
mannigadadhikarana the Samyogaprthaktva Nayaya forms 
the basis of the Purvapaksa. So in the Nyayasudha 

r Karmaraimanaa, p, 100. 

i Bhattacharya’a Hindu Law, p. p. 177*78a. 
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the passage beginning with of the Vartika is 

mlroduccd with, these remarks: 

“This Puevapaksa assumes both icason 
and commetulation, and not reason only.” This 
pritm facte conclusion has certainly been given up 
in arri\ing al the linal concltn^lon. So, it is not reason- 
able to aii.crt, on the ground of the Samyoga*prthaktwa 
maxim, tiiat there are both .a reason as well as a comm- 
entlation. As it ha>. been decided in the ease of the 
passage, 135' tiiat it l< a mere commendation, 
so^ in llic passage under di.NCUASion. we shall find .1 com* 
mcndalion only, and no injunction. So, the attempt, 
made by Dr, Bhattacharya, for supporting the existence of 
an injunction by applying the SamyogapMhaktwa ma- 
xim even after admitting that it is a ease of Helumanni* 
gadadhikaratia, ha*, not been u vvcU*considcrcd*one. 

Dr, Dhatlacliarya further observes; "The textswhicli 
prohibit the adoption of un only son arc negative Injunq- 
tions, which must be trc.alcd as exceptional clauses in 
’ the texts that enjoin adoption by sonless persons, and 
not as independent precepts. If they we?c really inde- 
pendent precepts of an 0(Xional nature, then a sonless 
•person could cither adopt or not adopt an only' son as he 
pleased. Dr. BhattaeJiarya adduces this argument, be- 
cause he has all along treated the negative clause as a 
Paryudasa. But we have discussed this question at great 
length and have shewn thatjt is a negative injunction, 
and not a Paryudnsa. So we are unable to attach any 
weight to this argument. Let us next see how Mr. K. L 
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PART II. 

Application of Mimamsa Maxims to Hindu Law. 

The importance of the Mimamsa rules as regards 
the interpretation of the Hindu Law is very high. 
We cannot make a better estimate of it than what Sir 
John Edge’^ has done with reference to a question of 
Hindu Law arising before him. ^‘The question is/^ 
says he, how is the text of Vasistha to be construed. 
It must clearly be construed according to the rules 
for the construction of the texts of the sacred books 
of the Hindu Law, if authoritative rules on the subject 
exist. That rules for the construction of the sacred 
texts and law of the Hindus do exist cannot be dis- 
puted, although those rules have been frequently over- 
looked or not referred to by Judges or English text 
writers, probably because they are in Sanskrit, and have,, 
so far as i am aware, not yet been translated. 
That they are rules of the highest authority is. 
obvious from the manner in which they have been, 
referred to by Mr, Colebrooke.”.if 

Tt is a matter of regret that though Mr. Colebrooke- 
pointed out the importance of the Mimamsa rules of 
interpretation long, long ago, still proper attention was- 
not paid to them by the Courts, of Justice in subse-' 
quent times. A proper application of these rules might 
have produced different, results in many a Hindu Law 

* Chief Justice, Allahabad High. Court. 

^ Ind. Law Report*. 14 All, p. 70.; 
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CA^c. RuIch of InlcfprcUlionpoi'dik^ ail linporlancc In 
ri-spccl of Ific Hfnilu Law, miicfi j;tcAlcr Uun in respect 
of law of any other country. The llimlu Law 
hts neser l>cea rcgatdcil an mAiwmattc hir. It Is 
conlAincd in the iAcfcd books, 'file administrattun of 
It has always been mote or less in the absolute charge 
of learned men ssho vscrc to derive (he faw from the 
tcAls only. So, inlcrprcUtions were ncccs5.vry at 
every step, whicli could never l»c cvrricd mi con- 
sbtcnlly without fltcd tulci of intcrprcl.ntion. It 
may Iw svid that tljc Mimarnw rulcj were fra- 
mc<l for the purpose of construing Vctlfc pa*“»agc5 only, 
ind so, they are ned applicable lo the civil hw. To Uils 
two .inswcfs may be given. In the first pl.icc^ the law* 
lonlaincd in the texU of the Snutis h presumed to 
ioHow entirely from the Vcda>. According lo the or- 
iIicmIox theory, all texts of the Smrtii lad corresponding 
texts in the Vcda>, many of which .arc novv lo'.t.t The dis- 
^titjciion bclwcti the sacred law .and the secular law Is not 
r«4m^nUed by the orthodox Hindu mind. The Smrlis 
.arc regarded .os an offshoot of the Vedas. Hence, the 
.Mimainsa rules which arc applied to the V'cdi’c texts arc 
al<;ocquallyappHc.iblctolhcSmrU texts. Secondly, a rule 
is always a rule. It will, as a m.allcr of course, govern ac.isc 
which comes within Its purview, no matter whether it is 
a (Question of sacred or secular law. The logic of the Mim- 
amsa is the logic of law', and is capable of a very w ide 
' application. In fact, al! commentators and digest-makers. 


\ Adlit’iaraoa I. 3, 1. 
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of the Smrtis have copiously cited the maxims of the 
Mimamsa in their works for settling controversial points. 

We find the following statement in the commentary 
of Shabara in the topic on the authoritativeness of the 
Smrti texts. “Hence those (injunctions) which have 
apparent objects in view are authoritative on that gro- 
und, and those which have no apparent objects are to be 
supposed to have been based on Vedic texts. Now, by 
this statement, it is not meant that all such SmKi texts 
as enjoin the following of one’s preceptor, etc., are not 
based on the Vedas, merely because their objects are 
apparent ; but even such texts are to be supposed to 
have had a Vedic origin without which no Niyama would 
be possible. The Tantravartika also says to the same 
effect : 

“In stating that certain things are authoritative 
because they have apparent objects, the commentator 
intends to silence his opponents. The position may be 
explained thus, — you may not recognise the authority 
of those texts which do not indicate any apparent object, 
but how can you ignore the value of those texts which 
prescribe the following of one’s preceptor, etc., (which 
indicate apparent objects ) ’?” 


❖ Adhikaranaj 1. 3. 1, 

* Tantravartika Bom. Ed,p. 78. 
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A duty which produces a worldly benefit attracts 
people naturally, and may not like to know whethef 
it has any other sanction or not. But, if we consider ll»c 
matter from another point of view, the existence of a 
furtlicr sanction will be manifest. What would be the 
consequence if you omit to perform such a duly? 
Would an omission end in a mere loss of the expected 
benefit, or produce a sin also ? Tim following extract 
from the Nyayasudha makes the point clear. 

qtnij spTjiHRsiicn^iratgng wi’nRiBra-nc’raTii- 
etipr 9 

— ‘To such acts, as the following of one’s preceptor, 
etc., uln'ch arc performed even by people who have 
linlshcd their educational career, no carthly.motivc cm 
be ascribed. But the compulsory character of such 
duties cannot he otherwise established than by holding 
tiiat it is necessary to avoid the sin that would accrue 
from non-performance, and, as there Is no other authority 
to warrant this conclusion. It is admitted that tho texts 
prescribing such duties l»avc had a Vcdic origin." ' 

It is enjoined in the Smrtis U\at a pupil must follow 
hU preceptor and so forth. So long as sthe preceptor 
teaclies the pupil, the latter is certainly interested in 
pleasing the former by following him, etc. But when 
tlie course is finished, and the pupil does not want any 


* Kayayasudha, p. 120, 
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further favour from his preceptor, there is no necessity 
for pleasing the latter. But in fact it is found that 
people who have finished their educational course be- 
have themselves in the same manner towards their 
ex-preceptors as they did when they were students. 
They would never do so unless such duties were com- 
pulsory. But this idea of compulsion can emanate only 
from the Vedas and from no other authority, and hence, 
such injunctions of the Smrtis are supposed to have 
a Vedic origin. 

Now, we see that the duty of following- one’s precep- 
tor is not only compulsory for a pupil who has to win favours 
from his preceptor but it is also compulsory for one who 
expects no such gain. If the duty be not carried out, a 
sin would accrue to both alike. Hence, it is concluded 
that a Vedic sanction is to be supposed for all injunc- 
tions of the Smrtis having or not having apparent ob- 
jects. Those injunctions,which deal with tangible, worldly 
objects, are ordinarily regarded as ‘secular law,’ while 
those injunctions which deal with no such objects are 
regarded as ‘ religious law,’ But both of them, as we have 
seen above, are to be regarded as offshoots of the 
Vedic law. 

The sage, Yajnavalkya, has made it binding upon 
kings' to try cases in ' accordance with . the rules of 
Dharmashastra, as will appear from the following passage; 

Hq: | 

* Vyavahara, V. 1. 
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'The king shall try cases, together with learned 
Brahmanaj, according to the Dhamiashastra and with- 
out giving vent to anger or grccd.’^ Yajnavalkya 
himself has drawn a distinction between Dharmashastra 
and 'Arthashastra.’ It is clear from the manner^ in 
which he has used the expression ‘Artliashastra', and 
also from^the interpretations of the Mitaksara, that 
it means those rules of law which entail visible worldly 
objects. Vijnaneshwara has interpreted it as 
^ i.c. it is nothing foreign to Dharmashastra but 

is a part of it. Still, .apprehending tliat some cases might 
be tried as cases of secular law according to the 
principles of common sense, etc, Yajnavalkya enjoins 
that all cases arc to be tried according to the law of Dhar- 
mashastra. But the law of Dharmashastra Is an offshoot 
of the Vedic law which is interpreted and adjusted accor- 
ding to the rules and principles of the Mimamsa. 
These rules and principles, therefore, arc to be adopted 
for interpreting and adjusting the law of Dharma,- 
shastra also. Now, the law of Dharmashastra includes 
rules of pure religious Law as well as rules dealing 
witli worldly objects. Hence, the rules ,and principles 
of the Mimamsa arc to be applied to both of them. 
The Mimamsa maxims are particularly to be applied 
to cases in which there arises a conflict between different 
Smrti texts. The following line of Yajnavalkya 
Sm’r^i shows the importance that is attached to the 
Mimamsa maxims. * ' 

“f tTOTfg qsqK sqsigTgT;” » ' ! 

♦ Yyavahara v. 21. ^ 
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^‘When SmWti texts conflict with one another, the prin- 
ciples or decisions of the Mimamsa, which have been 
adopted in practice, will prevail.” The word, ^Nyaya*^ 
seems to mean ordinary rules of-^practice or equitable 
principles, but on a proper consideration we cannot 
accept this meaning as correct. It is not fair to 
suggest that ordinary rules of practice or equitable prin- 
ciples should be regarded as the decisive factors in sett- 
ling disputed points of religious law. Had ‘‘Nyaya’ meant 
ordinary rules of practice or equitable principles, it would 
not have been necessary to use the two words. ‘Nyaya' and 
‘Vyavahara,’ having the same meaning, in the same sen- 
tence. But our interpretation of the word is free from such 
a difficulty. The maxims of the Mimamsa are not 
strange things, but they have been arrived at by applying 
the general principles of logic to various knotty cases 
of Vedic law. It is for this reason that in the Mitaksara 
the word ‘Nyaya' has been interpreted as being of the 
form of general rules and exceptions. Just as the 
rulings laid down by the higher courts of law are 
accepted as authorities for settling points of modern 
law, so the Nyayas of the Mimamsa Avhich have 
been actually adopted in practice are invoked for 
settling points of Sm^-ti law. That ‘Nyaya’ means 
a Mimamsa maxim or decision is borne out by the 
following passage of the Bhattadipika,— 

if a Smrti text conflict with a ‘San-nyaya’ it 
loses its binding force.’’ The expression *^sati-nyaya’ has 
been explained in the Prabhabalif as nothing other 
than a Mimamsa-nyaya. 


♦ Prabhavali, 1. 3. 5. 
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Ill *bc SIuMr^iHpiki also it h.i^ Ixxn licM that sucli 
text* of the Kalpa*Sutras, etc. 

Jiavc iM> hituUnn AuUmrity, in asmuclt a-v they i;o 
the tlcclxlojw of the Botdes, it in 

not at all pmljablc Uoit soch .1 hlj;lt imioitaiicc ^Iioulil 
lusc been atUihcvI to (>opuIar maxims or principles, 
f fence, «c conclude tJut m the above tvas-ajjc of 
Vajnavalhxa-— *s»¥:ri«^ •>sK»a the \vx»nl Nyaya does 
not mean a i>o;Hi{ar or c<juiublc principle bet a maxim 
or tlcci'iosi of lire Mimamsa. 

Thus. \wc see (hat we have to ifcj^nii ut>on (he 
maxima and decisions of the Miinamsa for the inter- 
pretation of Snirti law and for reconciltnjj ilil con* 
flicihtj; vlcw>. W’c shall next proceed to sliow how 
tine Mimamsa Nyayas arc actually applied to concrete 
eases. “Adoption, ** saya Prof Keith, affords a fruit- 
fnl Held for the .ipplication of Mimamsa principles.'^ 
We pro]X)sc, therefure, to interpret certain Smrli texts 
reUtin;; to ailopliou in the H^ht of Uic Miinanv>a 
principles. The text of the Smrtl, whicli speaks of 
adoption, nms thus: 

gswfafiifvj: aep” 

“A }.onIess j«;n>on must always take a substitute 
for a soti.” 

The expression ‘apulrcna,* here, is in U»c mascu- 
line gender. 'litc question strikes one at once as to 
whether a male ix:rson only is entitled to adopt, or (he 
expression includes a female also. Exactly tlic same 
question arose in the ease of* the Vcdic injunction, 
'*onc who desires to enjoy heaven sliall 
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perform a sacrifice/’ There, too, the expression, 
is in the masculine gender. The AdhikaranA in which 
the matter has been discussed is thus summarised in 
Shastradipika- . 

^ 11 ” “ 

“As the word denoting the agent is charact'erlsed 
by the masculine gender, a male person only is enti- 
tled ( to perform a sacrifice ) ; the gender is included 
in the meaning of the base, and so, it cannot be said 
that the gender is not intended as the number.” This 
Is the Purvapaksa or the prima facie view of the 
case.^'^ On this the conclusion is — 

— “Though this ( gender ) is included in the meaning 
of the base, still it qualifies the subject ( and not the 
predicate); its position is in no way different from 
that of the number, and^hence, it is not intended.” 
Thus, this Adhikarna removes the ineligibility of a 
wife so far as the performance of a sacrifice is con- 
cerned, and there can be no objection to applying 
the same principle to the case of adoption, too. 

Now, another question arises here as to whether 
this eligibility would be joint or separate. On this 
point a discussion has been made in the next Adhikara- 
jia* and the decision is that the wife alone is not entitled to 

, -r. ShastradipikEt VI. 

- VI. 1.4; 
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perform a iacrtficc. So» i« the ease rJ .ndopUon, loo, the 
wife alone would not be ci»iUlc<l to adopt. In the Adhlk.i- 
rana referred to abo’i c, it hav Iwcn dr »t .ir^jiicd that (he hus- 
band and (he wife arc vparatcly cnlitlcd to pcfform a 
^acrilkc, as the csprc^’»lon,S"arJ»ak■\m.‘^ll ( one who dlsi- 
fcs to enjoy heavenly blU^ ), U In the sinjjulaf number. 
But this ari'umenl i> not '••itiif.actoiy. To complete .1 
^icrlficc the hmlrand .and the wife hive to perform cer- 
tain 'pedhe duties as etc, and so, they have to 

dq>cnd upon each ether, .and, if they proceed separately 
the performance of each wdl he defective. Hence, the 
conclusion U that the r»,;lil to |>cifcrm a sacrUicc U a 
joint rijjht. Kroni this it follows that auifo by hcrsclfhai 
no right to perform any duty In which the co-operation 
of the hushan<! is nccejsary. Hut the digest-makers have 
clecMed (hat a wife who lus obtained permission from 
her husband b entitled to adopt. Tlic authority for lldn 
decision the following icvl of Vashblha t 
“51 eft 

"the wife must not give or take .1 son madoptton without 
the permission of her husband.'' Thb text clearly im- 
plies that wiili the permission of the husband the wife is 
competent to adopt. So, a special provision is made by 
ihb particular Smrli text and not on any genera] 
principle. 

It may be asked here if the performance of a sacrifice 
and the adoption of a son arc exactly similar cases in so 
far as the co-operation or the mutual help of tlie husband 
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and the wife is necessary. To Uiis the answer would be 
that co-operation is as much necessary in the one case 
as in the other. The following passage throws some light 
on this matter — 

ttc^t g 3^* U” 

’’After performing all the rites from Agny/jdhnma up- 
to Ajyotpavana, ( he ) shall approach the giver and beg 
with the words ‘Give your son ’ ” 

t 

The rite, Agn^yadh^na, that is mentioned in this 
passage is possible only in the case of a husband who- 
possesses the sacred fire as well as the wife, and not in 
the case of the wife. 

In the Shastradipika we find a decision which is em- 
bodied in the following words : 

‘ If the sacrificer has gone to a distant place or is engaged 
in any other sacrifice, the Adhvaryu and others (priests) 
will be entitled to perform the ( his ) rites of Ajya- 
veksana, etc.’.’ On the strength of this statement it may 
be maintained that a wife whose husband has o-one to a 

O 

distant land is entitled to adopt, as her husband is alive 
and as his fire is present. But when the husband is 
dead, how can his widow who does not possess, nor has 
the capacity to possess, thesacred fire, be allowed to per- 


:1c VI. 3. 7. 
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(onnucccnonyin .be meet .he wc.c.Ui.e U 

con., «!«.>•■ AI.et.hc dee.U of .ho brnbaod .he «ltov 
cmnol dierlsh .hcincicl (itc forhcr’ow-n uhc. 0.. .ho 
other hind .1 mm »ho>o >ufc U dcid. miy. U he »o l.Kcf, 

preverxe UiC f-acrcil lire '^**^^* 

tc'itd-d 1' 1 rcl'ieicnlitUe of Idi deecued wife. lienee 
U nuv rilher he poedbic for »ucl. 1 .vldoncf 10 liiopl. 

T!mt nc sec .hit iccotdm;; to the decisions of the 
.Mimm.eiiwifei» only iHoncd to cxcercUc her righl 
to idii,.. .non joinlly "ilh her hudjind. In the lex. 
“mm M m ‘’'>*5= "ti.e son whon. 

he fitlicr and ihe mother I’ivc in dintcjs,’' of Mann, the 
word, XI has been uhen toniein Mnd,' lor. oihcrwbcthe 
Uioo’t the verb in Ihe dull nombcr.‘w«m ’noeld not l)c 
Hiliroiirlitc ; and so this text pomu. to the joint rijjhl, 
of tile husband and tlic uife. Ihe text, “tjmH mcll 
frrat mti “the son whom the lather 

or the mother ipses wili become the adopted son, seems 
toeslahlish a separate rlKhl lor the father as well as 
(or the motlicr. liutinfacl it is not so. The words, 
lather and mother, do not mean here any father or 
any mother, but they are to bo laVcn in a qualified 
‘cnsc. Tlic word, father, means, .as wo have sliown 
abo.e, a father whoso wife is . dead, hut .vho still 
preserves the sacred fire.tand the word, mother, means a 
mother whose husband lias gone to a di.slant place. We 
do not obtain anytl.ing else from tlie decisions of llie 


. Uitm IX. 1C8. 

• YsjnavalJrya, Vyavabsrs, 130. 
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MimamtJa. In the Mitaksarn the uord, mother, ha:i been 
taken to include a widowed mother a5j;m. I’hb vievr oC 
the IMitak,sara tujt ba.oal on ;tn\* flccision of the 
Mimam.sa but is obtaind by t:onjl)in{nsj t!d> text of 
Vajnavalkya with the text, ’* 

At any rate the conuiumtators have nf»t regarded this 
text of Yajnavalkya as e-aabJi.^hing the exs.*‘lence of a 
separate right of liie mother. Tin* interpretation of the 
Mitaksara sisows that the toother rannot execrcise ht;r 
figlit independently. In it the worth ‘mother’ has been 
Interpreted as a mother wiiose hu.sband is either dead or 
gone to a distant place, and wh.o is permitted by her 
husband. If the mother possessctl an Intlcpendent right 
it would not bo necessary to {)Ut all these (juali{ication.s. 
The Mitaksara does not even say that the mother can 
give in the prc.sence of the father with his permission 
The observation of Mr. Golap chandra .Sarkar-'in any 
view of the Law, the wife is competent to give her son 
in adoption, when her husband is alive, and is c.apable of 
giving his consent, only with his assent’ ^will be consis- 
tent with Mitaksara, only if by the word ‘alive’ he means 
otherwise tliere wall be an inconsistency. The 
Mitaksara addsa third alternative, ^^l^'orby both the 
parents.’ We have said above that this view' only is in 
accordance with the Mimamsa doctrine of the joint 
eligibility of a married couple, wdiile a separate excercise 
of the right by the mother after her husband’s death 
follows from some Smrti texts only. 


^ Hindu Law of adoption p. 276. ■ 
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A'* icgAtiS ihc of Ui« HJOilicr Mr Cohp 

Clundr.i Sulcr further «>»: *‘AcconKn{» to the 
ancient law, however, the father haj in aiMition 
to the nalutal li^Ut the \>attU and the 

muhcr'sMalU' similar to that of a miner wanlin^j 
diMrretion ; hence ll»e father could cacrrcUc the H^hl of 
gift, independently ofthe mother, who could not ctcrclc 
such u flj;ht uuK*'*i her want of dutfclion were 4uj>j»Ucd 
hy^hea^^cnl of her hu^banil: ihU appear^ to 1)^ the 
substance of Yajlsilia'i tot. + Th»nc renurha of 
Mr. Sarher are quilo in hernmny with Use 
ancient rule* of praetke. If a wife is dkolunlicnt 
her husband is rntalcd to perfurm a saenftee without 
her co'opcntioat but v%hcn the husband U un* 
wllimi; the wile cacuiol h;notc him and proceed toper- 
fonn a ’cacrificc sUihout hU help. A vsoin.an i> not .all- 
owed to enjoy so inucti frccdorii. 'Hie lest, nt lal 
‘A woman is not worthy of freedom/ st.inds in her way. 
Bui although a mao, whose wife shovva di-sobcdience, Is 
allowed to perform a wcrificc independunUy of his wife, 
still neither .a bachelor nor a svido.vcr, nJio doci. not 
preserse a sacred ilcc, U ever allowed to |>ccform a 
sacrifice. There is no rc.a5on why the same rules should 
not apply to the ease of adoption. 

In the texts of .Manu .and V.ajn tvalky.a we find the 
words, •'tnd both of which arc derhetf 

from the root, «;r, which means togi\e. lienee it follows 
that the status of the boy as an adopted son is due to. 

* Hindu Lsvt of adojitloo p,*70. 
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fflr U. if MufigJ be not a\AihbIr. an which .t 

vjnniar corn, be Oicd inilcaJ of ft? Htcfc is a tele 
m the Minuni'a thit, if aa aidcte boot a^atUbie, a 
simiiar afliclc may be usc*l in its islc.n!.'^ ?><) which 
can ‘•crvcnll the praUtcal puriJC'-^c^ of MuJp^.Ufcan*^ 
might !)c itvcJ iit-lcad of it. IJul it ha-; been hcUl in ti.e 
>i\lli chapter* of die Mimam^a lliat Ma-u caniicl be 
*.o uved, bcciusc the me of .Ma^a in a sacrifice it prohi- 
bilcd by a special tett, " Mn^a, 

ChanaivAandKodravaarcnotfittobcmctiin a sacniare ’* 
It was argued that M^-^a would be used here not as 
alnsa but a:f ( a substitute for) MuJga, and ao, 
udghi be allowed. Hut ibat ar^jument ha,*, been refuted 
by the countcf*argumenl that, %\licthcr Mesa comes 
as ’Mitva qr as a substitute (orMudg.t, it cumes*to be 
Used in .1 aacrificu, and, v>hcn it*. u.sc in a sacrinco i} 
prohibited, it can not be used on any lecount. So, though 
ibisa c,an meet all the apparent purposes of Mudga, ‘till 
It cannot be used in a sacrifice, and why? Because tlierc 
is an invisible element insolvcd. When M./sa is deeb 
ared to be unfit, it is understood that the invbible merit 
arising from the sprinkling of water will not be pro* 
, duced in Masa, ami lienee, the sacrifice will be dcfeclise: 

otherwise, there could be no earthly objection to ushg'- 

Mjsa in the absence of Mudga. 

Similarly,, a child, such ,as an only son, - whose 
gift and acceptance arc prohibited in the Smrtl texts, i-: 
j not fit foradoption. Such a child may be competent for 

* Miraatusadbikarana VI 3, 4. 

* iliraamsadhikaraDa VI. 3. 0, ' ' ’ * 
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this prohibition and cats Kalanja, he wiil not feel the 
natural results of eating the thing, vir, satisfaction, 
nutrition, etc. lienee* it is cotieiuclcd that in this 
ca'^e a violation najuld cause sin onl)% Dy applying 
this principle it might be argued that in spite of a 
prohibition, gift and acceptance would cause sonship. 
But this argument wouhl be very cogent if the sonslnp 
of an adopted .son were .» perceptible something like the 
ivatisfaclion due to eating. But we have shonn above that 
it is not so. A tangible result may be produced by any 
man at any lime by adopting a proper process of per* 
formance, but as r.*gards an ln\i^ib!c result we cannot 
know from our experience how it U to be produced. 
Hence, we can by no means as.scrt tliat an act performed 
by a person who U not permitted by tliu Shasiras or at a 
lime \shicb is not recommended, will produce an in- 
visible result. In the Uliamati wo fmd — 

ai?trvifnf5tuir ^ TivSl*? 

5?qeiin w itaJtrasioiiR i” 

“An act done by a person, u ho, though able,i> unauthorised, 
Is not supposed toproduecthe result like the Vai'hyastoma 
performed by the Ivsatrryas or Brabmanas.'* A Brahmana 
, or a Ksatriya b quite able to perform the sacritice which 
a Vaishya is entitled to perform ; but the former ij. not 
authorised to perform it So, \l a Brahmana or a K^altriya 
performs it, the proper result will not be achieved. Tlie 
same decision is made, in the Purva-Mimamsa regarding 
the performance of a sacrifice by a Shudea. In the Apa- 
shudradhikarana* it ha s been held that a Slmdra is not. 
• lKnjaius*dhikar*B* VI. 1. 7, ’ 
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authorised to perform a sacrifice If an act clone by an 
unauthorised person could produce the proper result, 
there would be no reason why a Shudra should not be 
able to achieve the desired result by performing a sacri- 
fice; and then, there would be no necessity for introducing 
this Adhikarana at all. 

So, we see that there is a clear difTereirce betweeti 
the eating- of Kalanja and the gift and acceptance 
in adoption. 

In the X'ishwajii sacrifice, the sacrificer is required to 
give away all that hepossesses. But it has been decided 
in the Miraamsa' that one's father and similar other 
relations cannot be given. On this point the SIrastra- 
dipika observes; 

fq ^ fqciT ¥1^^ i”'^ 

A gift is the creation of the right of another person 
after relinquishing one’s own right; a father will not be- 
come iro-father even if lie is given awav.*’ From this it 
follows that a mere gift neither extinguishes nor creates 
fatherhood, sonship, husbandhood, etc. One can give or 
sell a box or a table to another person, and by the transa- 
ction the right of ownership that belonged to the former 
will be transferred to the latter. But it is ' not possible 
to give or sell a wife so as to make her the wife of 
another person. If a mere gift dr an acceptance 

7, i. 

Sluastradipica Bom. Ed. p. 510. 
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roulii create 5o;uhij). there uoult! he no nccc:>slly for 
the performance of HonUt etc. ' 

The following teal of VashUiha implies that the 
jj3n?hip of an adopted K different even from ordi- 
nary sonihip.* , 

ntaifq^fafnBia:, aw n^- 

afiianiqfteiirflj HrmfetO nnaa: T 

‘‘a person is the product of virile ‘‘ced and uterine 
idood, caused by the f!\(her anti the mother; the father 
;ind the mother arc competent to give, to sell or Ito 
abandon him.’* I'tom the epithet, "ft 

understand that It is only Ihu natural parents who are 
competent to give or to sell, and that, whciv the parenU 
hood Is due to any other cause, a gift or a sale ii not 
pcnniitcd.. In the ca^c of adoptive parents tliis natural 
ctusc IS wanting, and hence, tlicy cannot give away the 
adopted son again in adoption, in ordinary son*^ 
ship there is a natural element present, whereas the 
sonsliip of an adopted son is a pure creation cf the Shas- 
tras So an adoption is, possible only in a case where it 
IS allow cd by the Sliasiras, and, as there is an inv isiblc ele- 
ment involved, wo must strictly follow the letters of the 
texts. Therefore, if a pahiculnr time or a particular 
person is selected or recommended by the texts, our ass- 
umption should be that the transaction will be invalid if 
it is not made at that time or by that person. 

1 PARYUDASA. 

Some writers have made elaborate discussions to 
determine the exact character of the text-- 

a«’ afa^aftqi^ qr t” 
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Dr. ]. N. BUattacharya regards this text as a Paryu- 
d(3sa. “If the parents,*’ he says, ^'possessed any natural 
right in their children, then the prohibition could be 
treated as a prohibition proper, for there can be a pro- 
hibition with regard to only such an act as might be 
done out of natural power or impulse. But if it is admitted 
that the parents have no natural right, then the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable that the prohibition witli regard to 
the gift of an only son is a Faryudasa.”''* Now, it may 
be asked, what would be the difference in effect between 
a prohibition proper and a Faryudesa ? Exactly the 
same question has been discussed in the Adhikarana 
dealing with the passage ‘‘sr It has been decid- 

ed there that if the passage is x'egarded as a Paryud^sa 
( viz, eat everything excepting kalanja ), a violation of 
the exception will not cause sin; but if the passage is 
regarded as a prohibition proper, sin will be committed 
on violation. Similarly, in the case before us, if the 
rule be regarded as an exception, viz, ‘give a son other 
than an only son,’ the gift of an only son will produce no 
sin; but if it is regarded as a prohibition proper, viz, ‘do 
not give an only son,’ the gift of an only son will 
produce a sin (which will vitiate the Adrsta element). 

The Mimamsakas regard a negative clause as a 
Paryudasa only when there is either of the two follow- 
ing obstacles standing in the way of regarding the pro- 
hibition as a prohibition proper. Where the leading 

»— *.111 , , „ 

-1= Bb.ittac;harya’3 Hindu Law. p. 176. 

. t MimaEQbadliikarana VI. 2 . 5. 
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clause in a certain connexion is a direction /or the per- 
formance of some positive duties, and there is a subor- 
dinate negative clause regarding the nonperformance of 
some of these acts, the negative clause is not to be 
regarded as a prohibition proper, but as a Paryudosa 
( exception ). In sucli a case the leading clause indi- 
cates Uiat the wliole matter is o/ a positive character, 
So,if anynegati\e clause comes undcrit, it seems to be a 
revolting clement. To avoid tins difficulty the Mimam- 
sakas take it as a Paryud/isa. Again, ‘ when by 
construing a negative rule as a prohibition proper an 
option becomes inevitable, it is construed as a Paryu- 
,di2sa. An option means two different alternative cour- 
ses. When all commands are .supposed to proceed 
.from the.same authority it is not desirable that there 
should be commands ofa contiary nature. Hence, options 
arc generally repulsive to the Mimamsakas, and they 
try to avoid them by all means. So, if a prohibition is 
likely to give rise to an option, they try to convert \L in- 
to a Paryudrisa, or an exception to the first injunction. 
These two are the only causes which necessitate tlxe 
conversion of a prohibition into a Paryudtfsa. We give 
below two typical, undisputed instances of Paryudasa 
and compare the proIubiUon of the gift of an only son 
with them. The first instance is “ do not 

see the sun rising,” This prohibitory clause is found in^ 
the midst ofthedetails of Prajnpati-vrata, Here,thelead- 
ing clause enjoins the observance ofa particular vow 

* Himamsadhikarana IV 1. 3. ^ 
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which requires the carrying out of some positive delails- 
which are mentioned in the subordinate clauses under 
it. This negative clause cannot be taken apart from the* 
rest, as it is clearly laid down in that particular con- 
nexion. So the Shastradipika says ; 

o 

'>0 

‘TVs the word ‘'V rata’ denoting a duty is mentioned in the 
beginning (the leading clause), and with referenqe to that, 
a particular duty is enjoined by it ( the subordinate 
clause), it is a case ofParyudasa even by implication.” 
The negative clause must be construed with reference to 
the positive leading clause, and so, it cannot be allowed 
to retain its negative character. But this principle 
does not apply to the case of the gift of an only son, for 
the negative claus,e," 5 }c^ etc.” does not stand under 
any leading clause imposing any positive duty. 

Our second instance is ^113451%' 

“in all sacrificial offerings a particular Mantra is to be 
uttered — not in the Anuy<2ja offerings.” Here^ the 
second portion, wliich is a negative clause, prohibits 
the uttering of the Mantra in certain offerings which 
the first portion enjoins. The uttering of a 
particular formula cannot be the outcome ' of any 
natural impuhe. So, the prescription as well as the- 
prohibition are made here by the sacred texts. Hence,, 
an option arises. To avoid this unpleasant result the" 
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prohibition is regarded as an exception. TheShastra- 
<iipika summarises the ease thus* 

“ua afa^ nesaa i 

aia sa-qftwtra qjzrjvai«q> ll”*’ 

“An option arises if it is regarded as a prohibition; 
so, in order to avoid it, it is better to ha\c recourse to a 
Paryudrtsa ” ' 

Mr. K. L. Sarkcr has cited a case from Ragliunandana’s 
Digest— iviiich wc may discuss here for the better 
understanding of the difTerence between a prohibition 
and an exception. 

The text discussed by Raghunandana is— “The Pur- 
\ ana Shr^dh must be performed during the new moon, 
but not in'the night,” Here the expression “but not in the 
night/ forms an exception ( Pray udasa ). Suppose, a 
man performs the Slir^rdb during tJie new moon, but in* 
the night The effect is that he gets no benefit 
from the performance of the Shrodh. but he commits 
no positive sin. ’f No man feels any natural impulse to 
perform a Shrndh. The direction for its performance is 
obtained from the Smrti texts. 

The texts at first enjoin that it should be performed 
during the nei\ moon, but then prohibits its performance 
in the night. There is no question here of any negative 
clause standing in the midst of a roll of positive, duties. 
We are only to ascertain whether there’ is ‘any hkeli- 


« Adhikaraua X. 8-1. 

^ Mitnanisa Rules, p. 333 
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hood of an option taking place. If the performance iii 
the night-hours is supposed to be enjoined by the texts, 
then its prohibition will bring about an option ; but if 
it is supposed to be depending on the performer’.s sweet 
will, there will be no conniettbetween the texts, and the 
prohibition will be regarded as a prohibition proper. 
Raghunandana and the author of the ivarmapradipa* 
think that the idea of the performance in the night- 
hours is obtained from the Shastras, and hence, tijey 
conclude that, the prohibition is an e.xception to the 
injunction. The autiior of the Karmapradipa is of 
■opinion tliat, as the performance of an e.Tcepted act 
.does not produce any sin, no sin will bo committed by 
performing a Shradh in the night-hour.s of the new moon. 
But the' Alimamsakas think otherwise. T!ie principle 
has been discussed in the Bhattadipika in connexion 
with the injunction ‘'jt Tjgxu'3'' According to it, 

the period of the new moon may have been fixed by 
the texts butithe selection of a particular hour depends 
on the will of the performer. So^ this prohibition is not 
directed against the injunction of performance but 
against the independent exercise of the will of the 
performer. Hence, in the opinion of the ^liraamsakas 
the prohibition is a case of prohibition proper. 

Dr. Bhattacharya wants to assert that as the father has 
no natural, proprietary right, it is not possible for him to 
make the gift of a son at his sweet will. The idea of making 
such a gift is derived only from the sacred texts; and if the 
t Naray-incaharya 
^ Adliikarana III, 3 . 12. 
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Uxts once pfcKnbc such a jjift anj ajjain proliibi; it, an 
option is sore to aiUc. To avoid tHaX option it Is nece- 
ssary to have recourse lo a Paryudasa, lJul tho^c who 
admit that the parnnu twvx: a natural right even to an 
only son cinnoi iAy Uiat die gift should Li»c f4acc tn 
pursuanecofony Shaatric injunction), for, according to 
them, it dej^tjids on the wilt of the parents, .ir.d anlnjun- 
ctioit It not necessary for Uic exercise of one’s free vnlL 
They will regard the passage** ria Hii-fuat’t vmai" ' his 
parents arc co«)pc;cni’'a5dccbrator>’ of the natural right 
of live parents, and not as enjoining U.c gift of a i>on, Ihc 
fate that the verb lias hccj) u^cd h) the tnthc<itivc rnuxJ 
"vutR;" and not In the imperative moal also vltows that 
there Is r'.u command. So, according to than, the pro* 
'hibitiorrU to be regarded .IS .1 prehibhien proi^rr, and not 
an exception. A proliibition which st.tnds for checking 
a natural inclination is never regarded as an exception, 
otherwise the clauve *‘»j %Ma’ would not he .a ease 

of prohibition. So^ if the present ease be trckited us a 
ratyudasa, a contradiction of the Kabnj.imaxim^ would 
be mcvitahic, Tlju^, it isc(c.ir that If ihc nafurat tight of 
parents is admitted, no modilication of the prohjbilory 
force of llic passage, '’j? sfuqi’ etc. will bcpo.s&lbit by 
regarding it as a Par) uda>.i. 

In short, the passage, etc," cannot be 

treated as an injunction If the natur.il right of parents is 
admitted. It can at best be treated eitiiur as a rtcom- 
mendation for making a gift or as .i declaration of 
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jf- 

fche existence of such a right. In the former case_^ 
the negative clause, g^‘ etc;’ will be a prohibition^ 

and, in the latter, it will indicate the want of the 
existence of natural right. The negative particle 
must denote a contradiction of what is conveyed, 
by the affirmative passage; otherwise what is the good, 
of using it at all? 


It may be asked that if the affiirmative sentence* 
merely recommends the making of a gift, the negative 
clause should indicate a mere moral admonition and not 
a direct prohibition. But in the present case it is not 
possible. We have said above that a prohibition wdiich. 
tends to check the natural inclination of a man cannot 
but be a prohibition proper. Here the existence of 
natural right is admitted; so, the prohibition rhust be a 
prohibition proper. Besides, we gain nothing by regar- 
ding it as a moral admonition. If the affirmative clause 


were a recommendation, it would necessarily imply an 
option. What wouid then be the necessity for convey- 
ing tiie same idea by using another clause? Thus, our 
cuaclU'.ion is that the negative clause is a prohibition. 
In the ?ilitaksara we find a passage which supports thi,^^ 
conclusion: »T Here 

the word is used, and not or any other 


Word This shows that in the opinion of Viinanesfnvara 
al-^o t!u;so- negative clauses are prohibitions, and nothing 



Now^ It it f>e not admitted that parents ha\e a 
iUitUf il rigic to their olsildren it will not be pos^dbie to 
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hold Uwt one can make a gUt of one's* ‘^on if one so 
Ukes. So, a sanction muatbe nbt.iineil from the Sliaslras. 
In lilts slew, the pass-age, etc," might be 

regarded as a genera! rule prcscritilng the gift of an 
only son or any other son. So the ncgalnn clause 
etc,” miglit become a Paryuila^j. tint the passage, tteh 
etc,” In the verj* beginning of the section 
dearly indtc.ales the cMStcncc of a natural right, and -o, 
thcnegati\c clause also must'tand with reference to the 
same thing. ThU clause Is, therefore, intended to pro- 
hibit the exercise of a natural right. lienee, as ne ha^e 
.shown before, it niu.-%t be regarded .is a prohibition 
proper, and not as a Par) udois. 

Mr V, N. .Mandalik .and other writers arc of opinion 

llwt the passage, “.f sTtia’ '’Ij* nothing more than a 

mere Arthavada. Hut a negative clause can be regarded 
as .an Arthavadi only when it is neUhef .t prohibition 
nor a Paryudasa. This quciiion arose wltli rcganl 
the negative text ***i Bth" (do not perform the ofTcf- 
ings in Soma sacrifices ) and it hasibcen decided that It 
is a ease of Artliavada. The following is .a translation 
of tlic portion of the Shaslradipika’* which contains the 
discussion: *'Iftbe Ajyabhoga olTcrings were available 
in tlic Soma sacrifice owing to .any Injunction or the rule 
of transference, It would be a case of prohibition. If the 
injunction of the perfoimance of Ajyabhnga offerings 
were for the sake of Soma^sacrifice as well as for sacrifi- 
ces other than the Soma, then an exception might be 
made out, of the form 'nan*Soma* • The conclusion is that 
* Sbaatradipika X 8, 
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as A]yabh<afga offerings are not to be made in the 
Soma sacrifice^ so also they are not to be performed in. 
the Pushu-sacrifice. 

So, the clause comes to be an Arthavada^ ie, 

a mere statement of a known fact. In pursuance of this 
conclusion a negative clause, which is neither a prohi- 
bition nor a Parayud^sa, is regarded as an Arthavada. 

But we have shewn above that the text "‘ii is a 

case of prohibition proper, and hence, we cannot regard 
it as an Arthavada. The Adhikarana, referred to above,, 
is called the Nisedharthavada-dhikarana, and a negative 
clause can be regarded as an Arthavada only in accor- 
dance with the principle laid down in it. But it is strange 
that Mr Mandalik and others have not at all depended 
upon this Adhikarana. They have, on the other hand, 
derived support from the Hetuman-nigadadbikarana.'^ So, 
we proceed next to see how they have applied the prin- 
ciple of the latter Adhikarana to the present case. 

THE HETUMAT MAXlM, 

We quote below an extract from x\Ir. Mandalik^s 
Hindu Law which will show hov/ he has explained and 
applied the principle laid down in the Hetuman-nigadad- 
hikarana: — 

“This text* on the most approved principlesjof criti- 
cism must also be treated as a recommendatory one, in 
as much as it contains a precept that is intended for a 
certain specified purpose. It is a rule of the Purva- 

t Mimitiisadhiliarana I, 2. 3. 
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Minumsa that all texts supported by the assigttmg of a 
reason arc to be deemed not as VitJhl but simply as 
Artliavada ( recommendatory ). When a text is treated 
as an arthavada, it follows tnat it has no obligator)* force 
whatsoever, Shabara Svamln constructs an adliikarana 
(a topic) on ihb head, whicli he calls Hetuman nigadad* 
hikarana ( a topic in regard to texts which contain a 
clause containing Uic reason of the precept ) out of live 
Sutras oi Jaimini, eh I, quarter II, 26—30, and which he 
begins as follows;— 

“su 5} i-jnbni?!:— ? i*t tjq* TsstV— i<u 
•tf ^3* f“ 

Translation: — Now in regard to sucii nigada ( texts y 
ha\ing ( a clause assigning a ) reason, as ‘one should 
sarrlHcc by means of Surpa ( a winnowing basket; for 
by means 0/ tiiat food is prepared,' a doubt arises as to 
whether they are simply commendatory or contain a 
reason ( making them obligator) ). Ilis final reply to 
to the <juecy is “ nf nn; »i3r?its wcj'q** Trans- 

lalion — ‘rhcrc/orc, the import of texts having a 
clause tiiat contains a reason is commendation only.”* 
Prof Keith has also expressed a*;lmUar opinion, .3s will 
appear from the following lines quoted from his book 
entitled the Katma*mimamsa: 

“'I’lic same maxim, however, has been interpreted as 
'supporting the general rule that an injunction for whicli 
a reason is adduced is merely equivalent to an Artliavada 
so that Vasbistha's rule against the adoption of an only 
•^on is reduced to a pious expression of opinion, because 

• MaiidahUa’a Iliudtt Iaw, pp iOO, 500, 
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it is followed by the explanation that a son is one who 
saves from hell his natural father, a fact which makes the 
adoption of an only son undesirable.”f 

But Dr, Bhattacharya is against accepting this view. 
His view will appear from his own words quoted 
below : 

‘'The argument on which Mr. IMandalik aud his 
followers lay the greatest stress is that founded on the 
reason assigned in Vashistha’s text. The Rishi says 
that an only son should not be given because he is for the 
perpetuation of lineage. Applying to this the Hetumanni- 
ofadadhikarana as he calls it, Mr. Mandalik arrives 
at the conclusion that the prohibition as to the adoption 
of an only son has no legal force. But his reading of the 
Adhikarana is inaccurate ; and not only is his transla- 
tion of it misleading, but his conclusion does not follow 
from his premises. 

Rules, which contain recommendatory clauses, are, no 
doubt, generally optional. But no one who has the least 
knowledge of the subject would say that they are 
always so. The explained in p. 6i 

ante, clearly shows that a rule or law may contain a 
recommendatory clause and yet be absolutely bin- 
ding.”: 

But we do not understand how Dr. Bhattacharya 
applies the two principles simultaneously. In the Hetu- 
mannigadadhikarana the Samyogap/'thaktva Nay'aya forms 
the basis of the Purvapaksa. So in the Nyayasudha 

t Kavmamimaoaa, p, 100, 

I Bhafctachar3’a’a Hindu Law, p. p. 177.78a. 
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the passage beginning with -sniW of the Vattika »s 
introduced with, lliesc remarks : t5tewmr»keia’ a 

kt'rtsnkfli’ “This Purtapaksa assumes both reason 
and comincntlalion, anti not reason oniy. ’ This 
privui facie conclusion has certainly been given up 
in arriving at the lina! conclusion. So, it is not reason- 
able to assert, on tlio ground of tlie Samyoga-prthaktwa 
maxim, that tlicre are both a reason as well .as a comm- 
endation. As it has been decided in tlie case of the 
passage, Ml na tok,’ that it Is a mere commendation, 
so, in the passage under discussion, we shall find a com- 
mendation only, and no injunction. So, the attempt, 
made liy Dr. Dli.ntacharya, for supporting the eststcnce of 
an injunction by applying the Samyogaprtliaktwa ma- 
aim even after admitUng that it is a case of Iletuinanni- 
gadadhikarana, lixs not been a ncll-considcrctrone. , 

■ Dr. Dhatlach.trya further observes : “Tho texts whicii 
prohibit the adoption of an only son ate negative injunc- 
tions, Wliicli must be treated as exceptional clauses in 
■the texts that enjoin adoption by sonless persons, and 
not as independent precepts if they were really inde- 
pendent precepts of an option.il n,tture. then a sonless 
.person could either adopt or not adopt an only son as lie 
pleased "» Dr. Bhattach.arya adduces this argument, be- 
cause he has all .along treated the negative clause as a 
Paryudasa. But we have discussed this question at great 
length and liave shcmi that it is a negative injunction, 
and not a Paryudasa. Solve are unable to attach any 
weight to this argument. Let us next see how Mr. K. L 
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Sarkar has dealt with this matter. His view will be 

found in the lines quoted below: 

“Some argue, as I already stated, that the statement 
of a reason vitiates the Vidhi In support of which the 
reason is stated. If this were so, then, in the present 
case, not only the exception would go out, but even the 
general rule laying down the power of the parents to 
give away their sons. I have showii to you that there 
is no valid basis for the proposition that the statement 
of a reason vitiates a rule in support of which the 
reason is stated. I have shown that the maxim, called 
‘the ‘Drishta Adhikarana,’ the 3 rd Adhikarana of the 
third chapter of the first book of Jaimlni, a corrupt 
reason invalidates a Vidhi, and not an indifferent far 
less a good reason. I have also shown to you that by 
the Hetubad nigada Adhikarana the reason stated is not 
to be taken as a condition precedent of the Vidhi, it is to- 
be treated no more than as a mere recital. Thus the pro- 
position prohibiting the adoption of an only son, cannot 
be treated as a nullity because a reason is stated for it.. 
The question, however, yet remains whether the parti- 
cular character of the reason stated in this case for the 
exception does not reduce to a nullity the exception it-, 
self. The reason stated is that an only son is required 
to continue the line of ancestors of the family in which 
he has been born ; this reason is not corrupt reason 
within the meaning of the Drshtahetu Adhikarana.” * 
Mr. Mandalik has said that, according to theHetumat 
maxim, all texts supported by the assignment of a reason 


K. L. SarkaPs Mimamsa Rules P. 453, 54 
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arc to be dccmcii as Arthavadasr and Mr. K. L. Sarkar 
comes to a conclusion that lhi'> view' (of Mr. Maudallk) 
is not correct because the Drstalictu maxim is not applU 
cable to all such eases. One may (Ike to know* if there U 
any connexion between the two principles. It can by 
uo means be said that, according to the Hclumannigada 
maxim, only those texts should be treated as Arthavadas 
to which corrupt reasons arc assigned. In the example, 
'‘ir'Tt gxlth, ■sra* fisaH a connexion is established 
between the winnowing basket and the act of offering, 
.and the instrumentality of tlie basket, so far as food is 
concerned, is wanted to be assigned as its reason. 
Because Shurpa b instrumental in preparing food, there* 
tore, the offerings arc to be made with it. One will at 
once notice .that thb b no earthly reason at alt So it 
must be admitted that this ease is not ht for the app* 
iication of the Drstahctu maxim. Hence, if Mr. Sarkar 
is of opinion that the Hctuinannlgada maxim applies to 
those cases only where the reasons are known to be cor- 
rupt, we shall not be able to support Inm. The Drstahetu 
maxim b cited only in those cases where the authorita- 
tiveness of aparticulaclcxtbin question, but it is 

ftever cited in a ease where we arctodetermine whether 
a particular text is a Vidbi or an Arlliavada. The two 
cases do not touch each other. Hence, it is not reason- 
able to hold that the diflTcalty, wWcIt was caused by an 
application of the Hetuman-nigada [maxim, can be re- 
moved by avoiding the application of the Drstahetu 
maxim. Thus we sec that the aigunjents adduced by 
Dr. Bhattacharya and Mr. K. L. Satkar for refu- 
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ting the view of Mr. Mandalik are not sufficient, and 
and that the view of Mr. Mandalik remains still uncontro- 
verted. 

Still, we are not prepared to follow Mr. Manda- 
Uk. In the first place we must ascertain to which text 
Mr. Mandalik applies the Hetumat maxim. Does he 
mean to ‘show t^at the text etc, is an Arlha- 

vada, or that the text etc” Is so? To the 

former, the maximicannot apply, for it does not contain 
,any word denoting reason. In the example cited in the 
Adhikarana itself, the text, ” which con- 
tains the word forms the matter for discussion, and 
not the text gfifh’. In the second text the word 

is found no doubt, but we must know one thing more. 
It has been clearly propounded in the Bhasya that the 
inevitability of an option is the only bar to acce- 
pting the reason. If the fact that the Shurpa is an instru- 
ment for preparing food is the cause of its being used 
as a sacrificial instrument, then any article, such as a 
ladle, a pot, or a pan, which is an instrument for prepaf- 
ing food, may be used as an instrument for offering 
oblations at our option ; and then, the use of Shurpa 
which is mentioned in the creative injunction will not be 
compulsory. Dr. Bhattacharya explains this clearly 
in the following lines : ”The result of the Hetubanniga- 
dadhffiarana is that the reason given cannot be taken to 
extend the scope of the text, so as to support the doc- 
trine that nobonly the winnowing basket, but all the 
other instruments for preparing rice, have to be used 
also* ft is a general principle of interpretation that one 
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U(p3tti VidM, ororJginalin|unclion of Ihcisbaslras, must 
al^^•ay 3 be taken to be m> worded ibat tlicro may be no 
mhUkc as to Us meaning ; ami the words used in it’ 
must therefore taken in their usual sense, uithout 
cxtcndingornaffo\sing ibdr meaning. A rr.ison given in 
support of one UtpalU Vidhi cannot bc*lfcaictl a reason 
when such a \icw may affect the »nt*rprctalion of tlie 
text. In such a case the reason given must be regarded 
.recording to ShabaraSwiml as having for its object only 
Stuli or commendation.^’* So. \vc>ce that in the ease of 
Shurpa, thconly apprehension Cs that if many articles arc‘ 
regarded as fit to be instruments for offering oblations, 
an option must Ukc place wiiicfi will reduce the strict-' 
ness of the original injunction. ' But the present case 
is quite a different one, because, here, there Is ^lo room 
for an option. Here, the perpetuation of the lineage is 
put forward as Ihc reason for not rn.rkmg the gift. Any 
son, and particularly an eldest son may be regarded as 
able to perpetuate the Uncage. But there can be no 
choice betiwn the gift of an eldest son .and that of an 
only son, for he who is the father of an eldest son can 
not be the 'father of an only son at the same time. So,^ 
flicre Is no possibility of extending the scope of the 
negative clause by reason of an option. 

Thus, it becomes clear that the text, 
does not come within the purview of the Hblumat' 
maxim. So. the passage need not be regarded as an* 
Arlhavada, but as one. containing .a reason. But, on 
the other hand, we do not* gain anything by supposing 

• Bhattaebaxya’s Hludu Law P. l?8. 
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that there is such a reason assigned here as has been 
indicated above, We may rather suppose that the text 
is itself an injunction. We have said 
before that it can be construed in a different way. 
We can construe it as ^ “He belongs 

to his forefathers and exists for perpetuation.” In this 
way the text may^e regarded as laying down that the 
fore-fathers have a right to an only son. This idea is a 
peculiar one, and, as such, it is fit to be contained in an 
injunction ; otherwise, what is the good of emphatically 
asserting a thing ( perpetuation of lineage ) which is too 
well-known. This construction is consistent with the 
previous text which forbids the gift of an only son ; — 
an only son must neither be given nor accepted because 
he is a property of his fore-fathers. In this construction 
the word T^’ is' used in its ordinary sense, and is not 
meaningless. 

O 

It is not a fact that the Mimamsakas invariably reco- 
gnise all those texts as Arthavadas in which a word 
denoting a reason is found. For instance, we may take' 
the text *‘;i i” “ Because the Anuy^ja 

offerings are not ‘to be made here.” The text with 
reference to which this reason is assigned is ars’Dlfa'' 

“ Take the oblation four times in the sacrificial ladle.” 
Here the first text states that the non-performance of 
the Anuyaja offering's is the reason for taking the obla- 
tion four times. In the Nyayasudha it is so explained 
in the Hetumannigadadhikarana, ’insqifsT 

^ “The oblations are 

* Nyayasudha P. 82 
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to be taken four limes* TJic passages vrsstt etc. arc true 
reasons." So, we see that there arc passages which arc 
recognised as containing true reasons. It should also be 
noticed here tJiat the text prohibiting the gift of an only 
son will remain unaffected even though we recognise the 
proposition Pc HMimu etc., as an Arthavada. In the 
case of Shurpa the proposition fisa?! U recog- 

nised as an Arthavada, but the text :i^«i gtifq retains 
its injunctive ch.iractcr all the same, and the Use of Shurpa 
is compulsory owing to this injunction. > So, even an 
application of the Hetumat maxim will not reduce the 
negative te.N.t into a recommendation. .Mr. Mandaiik 
has made an initial mistake in not correctly ascertain- 
ing the effect of the application of the Uctumat maxim. 
He has not Jooked into th^fact that it applies only to 
the proposition that contains the reason, and that its 
.effect is to reduce that text only into nn Arthavada or 
a mere recital. It has been an error on the part of Mr. 
Mandaiik to suppose that it affects any other ncigbou- 
‘ring text. Prof. Keith also has commiUedUhe same 
mistake. ‘ 

' We liavc shown above, that the text, may 

’be treated as an injunction or an Arthavada. The Hetu- 
mat maxim is not applicable to this text j but even if it * be 
taken for granted that “ the said maxim applies liere, 
there is not the slightest doubt that k will not touch the 
other text. etc. • , 

’ ‘ r JUTaKSAIlA TEXTS. , ,, 

We hnd that Mr. Mandaiik, Mr.GoIap Chandra Sarkar 
and others, have on the authority of thejpassage, '?Tg^u‘ 
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( the prohibition regards the giver ) of the 
Mitaksara, come to the conclusion that the adoption of 
an only son or of an eldest son is valid, because the 
prohibitiori, affects the giver only, and not the adoption. 
The authority of the Mitaksara regarding adoption is 
respected throughout India, and its view is regarded 
as authoritative. So, we ought to examine here the 
prohibitory passages of the Mitaksara from the Mimamsa 
point of view. 

Those passages are as follow : 

afaqg; i 

. By specifying distress it is intimated that the son 
should not be given unless there be distress. This 
prohibition regards the giver. Similarly, an only son- 
should not be given. Similarly, though more then' one 
son exist, the first born should not be given ” . 

The remark is supplemented in. the 

Balambhatti with the words does not regard ; 

the.taker.. . . • - 

“It expressly says” says Mr. Golap Chandra. Sarker 

that‘ the prohibition regards the giver, and necessarily 
implies that it does not regard the taker, and, therefore; 
the gift is valid in law.-”* The Dattaka- mimamsa ex-- 

* Law'of Adoption p. 287 '■ 
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jilainslhc paisige by saying that ihc taker also is impUc<l 
by it. Tl\c view is that, if ibc jirolnbilctt gUl U niatic, 

ihcgivnrf will commit a sin, whercav according lo the 
^ccoIul\^cw the sin wiU affect tile taker aisa Jlut ijdllicr 
of the two siewfi indicates lliat the adoption vviU be in- 
valid. It is for this reason lliat the passage is quoted ia 
the Mayukhavrith the remark afitr's Iflbis-prohibilion 
i** not iikf«8 it may be as the two tcnnsarc usually^ 

contrary. A prohibition is regarded as Purusartha In a 
cave SI here the commission of the prohibited act even 
during the performance of a sacrifice, docs not vitiate 
Um rciult of the sacrifice, but separately givo ruic to a 
sin; whereas in a ease of Kratwartb.i prohibition the 
commission of Ute prohibited act at the time of the 
sacrifice, will spoil the rcvult*. So the opinion of ihu 
author of the .Mitak>ar.i appears to be that the per- 
formance of a gift or an acceptance foridfccting an ■ 
adoption, ocn in a case where It is prohibited will giic' 
rise to a sin but will not make the adoption invalid. 

It may appear, according to the view stated aboic 
that aii prohibited cases of adoption arc valid, because 
the violation of . a prohibition may render one's act im- 
*propcr but not invalid. But in fact it is not so. In a 
cascofprohibitionwearelo judge as to what particular 
point the prohibition iv directed. In the above cave a 
restriction is imposed with regard to the proper time for* 
adoption, and its result concerns only the agent ; but 
in a case where a restriction Ls made’ with regard to tlie 
object of the gift, a v iolation will make the adoption 
‘ * Mfmamsa adUikaraiu 1V«1,L 
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invalid. As an example we can take the next item, viz 
the case of the adoption of an only son. Here the pro- 
hibition is in respect of an only son who is the object of 
the gift, and hence the adoption of an only son will be 
invalid. The word cjeji is used twice in the above 
extract and is meant to connect the three prohibitions 
that are derived by ^he author of the Mitaksara by com- 
bining the texts of Yajnavalkya and Vashistha, The thi'ee 
prohibitions respectively are'^^wf? fa-, ^ and 

Besides these 'three, the word 
does not connect any thing else. Therefore, the 
expression has no forward refer- 

ence. So the exact meanings of the three clauses 
would be — a son is to be given only in time of 
distress, even in time of distress one who is not 
an only son is to be given, one who is not the 
eldest son is to be given. But it is to be noticed 
that all these prohibitions are not of the same character. 
If a father gives away his son when there is no distress 
he will commit a sin because the word, distress, qualifies 
the giver ( the giver who is in distress ). But if an only 
son is not an object of gift the prohibition attaches to the 
son and not to the. father. The same argument applies 
to the case of the eldest son also. So, Avhen it is said 
that something is not to be given we can make a distinc- 
tion between two setg of cases. Where the prohibition 
affects the giver the adoption will be improper but not 
invalid, but where the prohibition regards the object 
of the gift the adoption will be invalid. . 

'’The first rule/'’ says Mr. Golap Chandra Sarkar, “ is 
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undoubtedly one of moral oblij;a(ioo, for It expressly 
says that iJjc praMhltion rc^jartU Uw }»Ucr/ and nece- 
ssarily implies that it docs not regard the taker, and 
Uicrcforc the ijifi is valid In Law/* Weean, ajuve Iunc 
shounabsve, accept this conclu^ton as correct. Dul 
arc unable to conform to the view of the learned author 
as expressed in the extract tiucAcd l^clow: *‘U follows, 
therefore, that the second prohibition U a rule of the 
same cliaracicr as the first, for In no other rcbjxxt can 
Uterc be a similarity lx:tuccn them. And for the same 
reason, the third rule also must be of the same descrip- 
tion.’'* As regards tljcsc remarks of Mr. Sarkar we mmst 
say that they do not rest on a strong basis, it must not 
bcforgotlen that the above three clauses of the Mltaksar.i 
( 1 I'ljr etc) arc not prohlbiiiorti Imposed 

by the author of the ^fitaksa^l• but they are simply the 
statonents of Ore prohtbUlons implied by dim text of 
yia]na>‘aikya, combined with other texts. So these three 
clauses represent tlic corresponding negative sides of 
'' the three restrictive injunctions which are derived by 
combining the texts, viz,— Uic gift is to be made only in 
distress, one other than an only son is to be given and 
^ one other than the eldest :,on is to be given, 'fhe 
negative counterpart of a restrictive injunction is a 
prohibition proper. So the three negative clauses of 
the Mitaksara arc prohibitions proper. It is a well 
settled conclusion with the Mimamsakas that if an act 
ivhtdi is prohibited by an implied prohibition, is perform- 
ed, the action will not produce the desired result. To 
« Lvw of Adoption P, 287« 
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illustrate this rule we may cite the injunction '41^*1 
TvjN “ Husk the barley-corn” which has been discussed 
under the Sutra “cifH tr'u 7 lr,^^u ^*^*1^}" and which 
is regarde^as a typical case of restrictive injunction^ 
According to this injujiction the sacrificer is required 
to remove the chaff by husking. It has been held that 
if the sacrificer adop^iS any other proccsa for removing 
the chaff, such as picking out the grains with the nails, 
of the hands, etc., the grains will not be fit for use in the 
sacrifice, and consequently the whole performance will 
be defective^ and will not produce the desired result. It 
eannot be said that the grains arc grains, and it does 
not matter whether \vc take them out by the one process 
* the other, for the very function of a restrictive injunc* 
tion is to r<^trict our choice. Had the alternative courses 
that are excluded by a restrictive injunction been still 
open to usy^ there would have been no necessity for- 
recognising a particular class of injunctions as restrictiv.e 
injunctions in tlie Mimamsa. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the Mitaksara treats the above textaof Yajna- 
valkya and Vashistha as giving restrictive injunctions, 
and so, if an adoption does not take place strictly in' 
accordance with the injunctions, it will be invalid. 

But another thing also is to be taken into consir 
deration. Restictive injunctions may also be divided 
mto two classes— Krjtwartha and Purusartha. ‘The 
example illustrates the former,’ and the 

example “at the time,* of taking meals 


* Mimamsa sutra II. 1, 6. 
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sit sviUi your face lo»atds ibe oasl," liiuiltato the litter. 
Wo lute Slid bclorc, ihit a violilloa of in inju-oction 
ol tJuJ former class sl'OlU a sacrifice, whereas a siolation 
otattinjuaclioitoflhooUrcrdescriptloe, i>io<JiKc.s so.tie 
uascca Jemcrit in the ascnt.» How il ihe'prohibitiun 

“sr.afr n fee' of 'ho MitaUara is tegarJcil as 
Putusartiu, its corrcspomlini; t«lricllic ii)juncliot) 
"<wte,e ee fee ' most also be tegarJeo as Purusarlha. The 
consKiucncc will be iliat the act ol Biving. whetlvcr it is 
performed in lime of diittesa or not. will simply con- 
cern tlie giver and not die validity of the .idoptioii. But 
we have shown at the outset that all the teals dearly state 
that eie produces «w»r< .and not any other unseen merit, 
and tlicrcforc. it cannot be said that the act of ('iv mg has 
nothing to do with the validity of adoption. So, a 
contradiciion tabes place. The only means “ol .avoldhiij 
tins contradiction is to admit tiiat the gilt isjiolh Ktatw- 
aiiha and I'urusartlia. The effect ol this will be that tlie 
gift wilt not only concern the giver but die validity of 
adoption also. But if «c .admit that die injunetio/i 
relating to gift is both Kratwartha and Pnrusatdia, we 
must at die same time admit lliat its corresponding 
prohibition -siiwr? n fee; (which is stated in thoMitaksara), 
is also botli Kratwartha .and Purtisartha. The obsotva- 
tioii of the Mayuklia, « «-<e may be explained as 'not 
Kratwartha only but Purusarlha ^aUo.' 

According to this view, if a son is given when there 
is no distress, the adoption will be invalid. Similarly 
the adoption of an only son or of an eldest son will be 
* Nyajanxt&Damah. 
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invalid. Mr. Golap chandra Sarkar has taken a good 
deal of trouble to show that by the word, uui Vijnanesh- 
wara means nothing but similarity; The word can 
denote similarity if the view just ; expressed above, is , 
accepted ; but the result will be exactljr the reverse of. 
what Mr; Sarkar has propounded. ’ .V 

•Let us summarisphere the conclusions of the above dis ' 
cussions. From the statements ofthe Mitaksara two yiews 
maybe gathered. The first is that even in a case where 
the gift and the acceptance are prohibited, the adoption 
may be valid if the prohibition regards , the giver only, ' 
but that it will not be valid if the prohibition regards 
the object, of the gift. The second view is that even ' 
where the prohibition regards the giver only,; the adop- 
tion will be invalid. So, we see that though there mayv, 
be a dispufe regarding the validity ofthe adoption' of a 
child giveQ^ at a time when there is no distress^ the 
■ invalidity of the adoption of an only son is .guite 
undisputed 


THE END. 




